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SPRAGUS 


Here  are  four  little  Americans  of  long  ago.  Hope  and  Andrew  were  the  children  of  early  settlers. 
Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star  were  Indian  children.  How  does  this  picture  tell  that  they  liked  each 

other? 
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PLAN  AND  PURPOSE 


Our  Little  Neighbors  at  Work  and  Play  dramatizes  for  the  child  the 
use  which  man  makes  of  the  gifts  of  nature  in  supplying  his  basic 
needs  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  The  material  is  presented  in- 
formally in  the  form  of  stories,  chosen  to  arouse  his  interest  in  the 
study  of  geography,  and  furnishes  a sound  background  for  the 
more  formal  work  of  the  grades  that  follow. 

The  child  is  the  center  of  interest  throughout  the  book,  and, 
since  each  unit  is  based  on  its  direct  relation  to  him,  his  own  home 
takes  on  new  interest  and  significance.  Constantly,  in  connection 
with  every  story  of  these  other  children,  the  child  reader  is  en- 
couraged to  investigate  his  own  environment.  He  compares  his 
manner  of  life  with  that  of  peoples  of  earlier  times  and  with  that 
of  other  American  children  of  today.  He  is  also  introduced  to  a 
number  of  children  of  foreign  lands.  Thus,  without  formalized 
teaching,  his  horizon  is  widened  to  include  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  a past,  and  also  that  in  his  world  there  are  today  many 
other  lands  and  peoples  besides  his  own. 

The  need  for  co-operation  between  individuals  and  peoples  is 
stressed,  as  man’s  dependence  on  his  fellow  men  is  traced  from  the 
days  of  the  Indians  and  the  pioneers  to  the  present  day.  The 
stories  are  told  in  such  a way  as  to  arouse  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  labor,  and  gratitude  for  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  workers  the  world  over.  Respect  and  admiration  for 
ways  of  working  that  are  different  from  his  own  are  engendered 
through  colorful  descriptions  of  life  in  foreign  countries.  The  con- 
tribution which  the  workers  there  make  to  the  child’s  own  com- 
fort is  stressed,  thus  laying  a base  for  later  understanding  of  the 
need  for  international  co-operation. 

Simple  fundamental  geographical  concepts  are  introduced  in- 
cidentally, special  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  functions  of  the 
sun,  land,  and  water,  and  on  the  effect  of  climate  and  natural  re- 
sources upon  the  kind  of  homes  children  have. 

The  book  consists  of  four  large  units:  an  Indian  unit;  a pioneer 
unit;  a modern  American  unit;  and  a foreign  unit.  Each  of  these 
large  units  is  broken  up  into  shorter  stories  which  include  simple 
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treatment  of  the  raw  materials  that  supply  most  of  man’s  needs, 
and  also  of  his  methods  of  transportation  and  communication. 

Each  story  deals  with  the  life  of  individual  children,  dramatic 
narrative  being  used  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  modern  units  the 
child  reader  is  led  upon  imaginary  journeys,  which  make  the  facts 
presented  seem  the  results  of  his  own  research.  He  himself  spends 
time  on  a farm,  visits  town  and  city,  goes  to  far  countries  where 
he  sees  sugar  cane  growing,  watches  silk  made,  and  finds  out  about 
rice,  rubber,  salt,  and  furs.  During  each  journey  he  meets  children 
whose  homes  he  compares  with  his  own. 

At  the  end  of  each  story,  or  subdivision  of  the  larger  units,  there 
are  suggestions  for  purposeful  activities  and  projects  well  within 
the  possibility  of  successful  achievement.  These  provide  not  only 
definite  objectives,  but  also  give  latitude  for  original  and  individual 
projects.  Especially  valuable  are  the  skeleton  outlines  for  com- 
prehensive original  research  with  regard  to  the  Indians  and  pio- 
neers in  any  locality  in  which  the  book  is  being  used. 

Practical  suggestions  are  provided  for  assembling  exhibits  for  a 
classroom  museum,  for  making  scrapbooks  to  record  the  informa- 
tion gained,  and  for  creative  research  projects  based  on  the  child’s 
home  surroundings.  In  the  fun  of  finding  out  for  himself  the  child 
is  led  to  make  individual  effort  and  to  acquire  proper  habits  of 
study.  Throughout,  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  observe  for  him- 
self, to  think  through  the  meaning  of  his  observations,  to  ap- 
preciate his  own  surroundings.  Questions  that  demand  original 
thought  are  provided  at  the  end  of  almost  every  story. 

A simple  introduction  to  maps  and  map  study  will  be  found  at 
the  back  of  the  book  for  the  use  of  teachers  who  wish  to  introduce 
maps  at  this  point.  The  vocabulary  has  been  checked,  and  such 
unfamiliar  words  as  are  necessary  are  clearly  explained.  The  pupil 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  independent  use  of  the  pronouncing 
glossary  of  unfamiliar  words  and  names  at  the  back  of  the  book. 
Each  of  the  illustrations  has  been  selected  for  its  teaching  value 
as  well  as  for  its  child  interest.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  cap- 
tion is  presented  in  question  form,  the  answer  necessitating  study 
of  the  picture  and  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

In  her  task  of  making  the  homes  of  other  children  real  to  the 
young  American  reader,  the  author  has  been  helped  by  a back- 
ground of  extensive  travel  in  her  own  and  other  countries.  She  has 
lived  on  a farm  and  in  both  large  and  small  cities,  and  she  has 
personally  made  most  of  the  journeys  she  describes. 
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BEFORE  THE  STORIES  BEGIN 


“Adi  and  I live  in  a tent,”  Hamda  says.  “Our  family  moves  often  to  find  green  grass  for  our 
animals.  A tent  can  be  folded  up.  So  it  can  be  moved  more  easily  than  any  other  kind  of  house.” 


Adi  is  the  name  of  the  boy  on  the 
camel  in  the  picture.  The  girl  look- 
ing up  at  him  is  his  sister,  Hamda. 
The  low  black  tent  is  their  home. 
These  children  live  far,  far  from  us. 
Their  tent  home  is  in  another  part 
of  the  world. 

The  earth,  upon  which  we  live,  is 
very  big.  On  it  there  are  many 
other  lands  besides  ours.  If  we 


could  visit  some  of  these  lands  we 
should  see  many  different  children 
in  many  different  kinds  of  homes. 
And  if  we  could  talk  with  them, 
they  would  tell  us  good  reasons  why 
they  do  not  have  homes  just  like 
our  own. 

All  the  stories  in  this  book  are 
about  children  and  their  homes. 
Some  tell  of  boys  and  girls  whose 
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homes  are  not  just  like  ours.  Others 
are  about  children  much  like  our- 
selves. Their  neighborhoods  make 
us  think  of  our  own  neighborhoods. 
They  too  are  Americans.  They  live, 
as  we  do,  in  the  United  States. 

But  children  in  our  own  part  of 
the  world  have  not  always  had 
homes  like  ours.  Turn  to  the  very 
first  colored  picture  of  this  book. 


It  shows  four  young  Americans  of 
long,  long  ago. 

The  dark-skinned  children  are 
two  little  Indians,  Bear  Paw  and 
Bright  Star.  Andrew  and  Hope  are 
the  names  of  the  two  white  chil- 
dren. You  can  see  their  log  cabin  in 
the  picture.  Does  it  look  like  the 
American  homes  in  your  neighbor- 
hood? 
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“A  hut  made  of  sticks  and  grass  is  the  coolest  and  best  kind  of  house  for  me.  It  is  so  hot  where  I 
live  that  I do  not  need  many  clothes.”  We  hear  this  from  Bimbo,  who  lives  in  the  part  of  the 
world  where  the  sun  gives  the  most  heat. 


In  many  ways  all  other  children 
are  like  ourselves.  They  too  must 
have  food  to  eat.  Most  of  them 
want  clothes  to  wear.  All  want  a 
place  to  rest  when  they  are  tired. 
Most  children  want  a house  to  keep 
out  the  cold  or  the  heat,  the  snow, 
wind,  or  rain.  They  need  a home. 

As  we  find  out  how  other  children 
get  these  things  we  all  need,  we 


should  keep  thinking  also  about  our 
own  selves.  We  use  a great  many 
of  the  things  which  these  other 
children  use.  Let  us  compare  their 
ways  with  our  ways.  Let  us  see 
how  they  are  like  ourselves.  Then 
we  shall  discover  surprising  and 
interesting  new  facts  about  our 
own  foods,  our  own  clothes,  and  our 
own  houses. 
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HOMES  IN  OTHER  LANDS 


Ewing  Galloway 

♦ 

A South  American  Home 

In  warm  countries  of  South  Am- 
erica, houses  are  often  built  around 
gardens  called  patios.  Flowers 
bloom  in  the  patios  the  year  round. 
In  these  outdoor  living  rooms,  the 
families  eat  their  meals  and  the 
children  play  with  their  pets. 


Black  Star 


A Home  in  China 

A rich  Chinese  family  lives  inside 
this  gate.  There  are  many  low  one- 
story  houses  inside  the  wall  around 
this  home.  Their  roofs  are  built 
with  curving  ends  that  point  to  the 
sky.  The  roof  coverings  are  of  tiles, 
made  of  baked  clay. 


A Home  Above  Ground 

On  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  homes  are  built  on 
posts,  high  above  the  ground.  This 
is  a good  way  to  keep  insects  and 
small  animals  out  of  the  house.  The 
walls  and  the  roof  of  this  Filipino 
house  are  made  of  dried  palm  leaves. 


Black  Star 
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Gendreau 

A Home  in  a High  Cold  Land 

This  herdsman’s  home  is  in  the 
high  mountains  of  a country  called 
Switzerland.  The  roof  is  made  slant- 
ing so  that  the  snow  and  rain  will 
slip  off.  Strong  winds  blow  here  in 
the  winter  time.  So  heavy  stones 
are  laid  on  the  roof  to  keep  it  from 
blowing  away. 


A Home  in  a Hot  Dry  Land 

It  seldom  rains  in  the  land  where 
this  picture  was  taken.  The  walls 
of  this  home  are  of  dried  mud.  The 
children  who  live  in  it  use  its  flat 
roof  like  a porch.  Sometimes,  on 
hot  nights  the  whole  family  sleeps 
on  the  roof  under  the  stars. 


Black  Star 

A Home  in  a Rainy  Land 

It  rains  often  in  the  warm  East 
Indies  Islands.  Does  this  help  you 
understand  why  the  people  of  Su- 
matra build  such  very  high,  steep 
roofs?  What  is  there  here  that 
shows  you  that  they  have  tried  to 
make  their  home  pretty? 


Gendreau 


STORIES  ABOUT 

TWO  LITTLE  INDIANS 


BEAR  PAW  AND  BRIGHT 


STAR  AT  HOME 

“Brother!  Oh,  brother!  I have 
something  to  tell  you,”  Bright  Star 
called,  as  she  came  running  to  find 
her  brother,  Bear  Paw.  The  Indian 
boy  was  sitting  on  the  ground.  He 
did  not  look  up.  He  kept  pounding 
away  at  the  sharp  edge  he  was  mak- 
ing on  a small  flat  stone. 

“But,  brother!”  the  girl  cried. 
“A  new  house  is  to  be  built  today. 
The  men  are  already  at  work.  They 
are  getting  the  trees  and  bark  from 
the  forest.” 

The  boy  jumped  to  his  feet.  He 
put  the  sharp  stone  away,  inside  his 
skin  jacket,  and  ran  like  a deer  to 
the  woods  on  the  edge  of  his  little 
village. 

Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star  were 
Indian  children  who  lived  in  our 
land  long,  long  ago.  Indians  were 
the  only  people  who  had  homes  in 
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its  forests  and  clearings  when  the 
first  white  men  came. 

In  those  early  times,  the  places 
where  most  white  men  lived  were  in 
another  part  of  the  world.  A great 
body  of  water,  called  the  ocean,  lay 
between  this  land  and  their  lands. 
Columbus  sailed  across  this  ocean 
when  he  discovered  America. 

Columbus  was  looking  for  a coun- 
try known  as  India.  He  thought  he 
had  found  it.  That  is  why  he  gave 
the  name  “Indians”  to  the  people 
he  met  on  the  shores  of  the  new 
land  he  discovered. 

Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star  were 
about  the  same  age  as  we  are.  But 
they  looked  different  from  us.  Most 
American  children  have  light  skins. 
These  Indian  children  had  dark 
skins  of  a brown  color.  It  was  be- 
cause the  Indians  liked  to  put  red 
clay  on  their  faces  that  the  first 
white  men  called  them  “red  skins.” 
The  Indians  named  the  white  men 
“pale  faces.” 

Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star  had 
broad  faces.  The  bones  in  then- 
cheeks  were  large.  Their  noses  were 
big,  and  shaped  something  like  the 
beak  of  an  eagle.  Their  small  eyes 
were  dark.  A crow’s  feather  was  no 
blacker  than  their  hair,  which  they 
wore  long,  hanging  over  their  shoul- 
ders. In  winter  both  children  were 
dressed  in  suits  and  shoes  made  of 
deerskin.  In  summer  they  wore 
almost  no  clothes  at  all. 


Ewing  Galloway 


Indians  of  the  past  wore  their  black 
hair  in  long  braids. 

Indian  parents,  too,  dressed  in 
suits  made  from  the  skins  of  deer. 
They,  too,  wore  their  black  hair  long. 
The  father  and  mother  of  these  little 
Indians  loved  their  children  dearly. 
They  almost  never  spoke  crossly  to 
them. 

Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star  lived 
in  an  Indian  village.  It  had  been 
built  on  land  from  which  the  trees 
had  been  cut.  The  thick  forest  was 
close  by.  A river  flowed  near.  The 
country  all  about  was  wild.  There 
were  no  cities  or  towns  in  our  land 
in  those  days. 

The  Indian  villages  had  only  a 
few  houses.  But  these  houses  were 
often  quite  large.  In  the  one  in 
which  Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star 
lived,  there  was  room  for  other  fami- 
lies, too.  The  biggest  house  in  the 
village  was  used  for  meetings.  It 
was  called  the  “long  house”  because 
of  its  shape. 
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What  Indian  way  of  going  from  one  place  to  another  is  shown  in  this  picture?  Which  house  was 

used  for  meetings? 


“There  is  good  hunting  and  fish- 
ing here,”  the  Indian  fathers  said 
when  they  chose  the  place  for  this 
village.  “There  is  food.  There  is 


water.  We  shall  not  need  to  move 
about  to  find  these  things.  We  can 
build  good,  strong  houses,  for  we 
can  stay  here  a long  time.” 
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Which  of  these  Indian  tools  would  be  good  for  chopping  wood? 


Indian  House-Builders 

Bright  Star  ran  with  Bear  Paw 
to  meet  the  house-builders  coming 
from  the  forest.  The  men  were 
carrying  long  poles  which  they  had 
made  from  tall,  straight,  young 
trees.  As  they  laid  them  on  the 
ground,  their  wives  came  to  help 
with  the  work  of  building  the  house. 

The  boy  and  his  sister  watched 
the  house-builders  set  up  the  poles. 
They  put  them  deep  in  the  ground, 
one  by  one,  in  a large  circle.  Then 
they  bent  these  poles  over  so  that 
their  tips  could  be  tied  together. 
The  Indians  did  not  have  ropes  such 
as  we  use  today.  Instead,  they  used 
long  strips  of  bark. 

When  all  their  tips  had  been 
joined  together,  the  poles  formed  a 
house-frame  shaped  like  a bowl 
turned  upside-down.  The  Indians 
covered  this  house-frame  with  long, 
wide  pieces  of  bark  cut  from  trees. 

For  their  work,  these  Indians  had 
no  hard,  shining  tools  such  as  our 
house-builders  use.  Their  tools  were 
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made  of  stone  and  of  wood.  A hard 
stone  shaped  like  a hammer,  tied  to 
a wood  handle,  was  good  to  pound 
with.  Other  stones  were  broken 
carefully  to  give  them  sharp  edges. 
They  could  be  made  sharp  enough 
to  cut  bark  or  wood.  These  sharp 
stones  the  Indians  used  as  axes  or 
knives.  It  was  a tiny  ax  that  Bear 
Paw  was  making  when  Bright  Star 
came  to  find  him. 

With  great  care  the  Indian  house- 
builders lapped  the  pieces  of  bark 
one  over  the  other. 

“They  do  that  to  keep  out  the 
rain  and  the  wind,”  Bear  Paw  told 
his  sister,  as  they  looked  on. 

In  the  center  of  the  roof,  where 
the  poles  came  together,  the  Indians 
left  a hole  to  carry  away  the  smoke 
from  the  fire  inside  the  house.  They 
left  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
house  to  form  a door.  A curtain 
made  of  pieces  of  bark,  twisted  to- 
gether, was  hung  over  this.  Then 
the  house  was  ready  for  use.  Bear 
Paw  and  Bright  Star  called  a big 
house  like  this  a “wigwam.” 
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In  their  own  wigwam,  their  fam- 
ily had  a special  sleeping  place. 
This  was  walled  off  from  the  sleep- 
ing places  of  the  other  families  who 
also  lived  there.  The  Indians  slept 
on  the  ground.  Their  beds  were 
heaps  of  soft,  sweet-smelling  pine 
branches.  Their  blankets  were 
made  from  the  skins  of  animals. 
Under  these  skin  blankets  they  kept 
warm  on  the  coldest  winter  night. 

This  Indian  family  did  not  need 
many  things.  They  sat  on  mats  on 
the  ground.  They  ate  from  bowls  of 
wood,  or  of  clay  from  the  river  bank 
that  had  been  baked  hard.  Baskets 
and  clay  pots  held  their  food.  For 
bottles  to  hold  water  they  used  the 
hard,  empty  shell  of  a fruit  called  a 
gourd.  They  made  bottles  from  the 
dried  skins  of  some  small  animals, 
too. 

When  it  grew  dark,  Bear  Paw 
brought  his  mother  a piece  of  pine 
wood.  They  set  it  afire,  and  its 
bright  blaze  gave  them  all  the  fight 
they  needed.  Sometimes  when  their 
family  made  a visit  to  another  wig- 
wam at  night,  the  children  carried 
burning  pine  sticks  to  fight  their 
path. 


An  Indian  Playhouse 

“Tomorrow  I will  build  a house 
for  you  and  your  dolls,”  Bear  Paw 
told  his  sister,  when  the  new  wig- 
wam was  finished.  “The  other  boys 
will  help  me.  I am  sure  I can  do  it.” 

Bright  Star’s  eyes  shone  at  the 
thought  of  a playhouse.  She  called 
the  girls  of  her  wigwam  together  to 
tell  them  about  it. 

The  boys  decided  not  to  build  a 
wigwam  like  the  huge  family  houses. 
They  chose  instead  to  make  a small 
hunting  tent. 

Just  like  the  grown-up  house- 
builders, they  set  poles  in  a ring, 
deep  in  the  ground.  But,  of  course, 
the  poles  they  used  were  much 
thinner.  They  were  smaller  and 
easier  to  handle  than  those  used 
for  a real  house. 

The  boys  did  not  bend  down  the 
tops  of  their  poles.  Instead,  they 
leaned  them  against  one  another 
so  that  they  could  be  tied  together. 
The  house-frame  they  made  was 
shaped  like  a cone,  set  down  on  the 
ground,  with  its  point  in  the  air. 

“We  can  pick  up  pieces  of  bark 
left  from  the  big  wigwam,”  Bright 
Star  told  her  friends.  “And  we  can 
help  the  boys  tie  the  bits  of  bark 
together  into  long  strips.” 

Over  the  frame  of  poles,  near  the 
ground,  Bear  Paw  laid  the  longest 
and  widest  strip  of  bark.  It  reached 
from  one  side  of  the  opening,  which 
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Why  did  Bear  Paw  and  his  friends  need  to  set  their  poles  deep  in  the  ground?  How  did  the} 

fasten  the  bark  cover  to  the  poles? 


he  left  for  the  door,  all  the  way 
around  to  its  other  side.  Then,  a 
little  higher  up,  he  tied  on  a strip 
that  was  not  quite  so  wide.  One 
after  another,  the  tent-builders  put 
strips  of  bark  in  place. 

At  last  the  sloping  poles  of  the 
Indian  playhouse  were  quite  hid- 
den. A wide  piece  of  bark  made  a 
fine  curtain  for  the  door  opening. 
A little  hole  was  left  at  the  very  top. 
This  was  to  carry  away  smoke  from 
the  tent  fire. 


Bark  was  used  by  these  Indians 
in  many  ways.  The  best  bark,  they 
thought,  came  from  a tree  called 
the  birch.  It  was  soft  and  light.  It 
was  easy  to  work  with.  From  birch 
bark  they  made  boats,  boxes,  and 
baskets,  as  well  as  house  coverings. 

They  even  built  large  tents  out  of 
bark,  just  like  Bright  Star’s  play- 
house. Indians  who  moved  often  in 
search  of  food  and  water  made  their 
homes  in  such  bark  tents  instead  of 
wigwams. 
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Which  of  these  Indian  dolls  do  you  like  best? 


On  long  trips,  some  Indian  hunt- 
ers took  rolls  of  bark  with  them. 
They  could  get  poles  in  the  forests. 
So  they  could  easily  set  up  tents  in 
which  to  spend  the  nights.  If  their 
hunting  trips  led  them  away  from 
the  woods,  they  had  to  carry  their 
poles  as  well  as  their  bark  along 
with  them.  Can  you  think  why? 

The  little  Indian  girls  were  happy 
in  their  playhouse.  The  boys  had 
made  it  large  enough  for  them  to 
crawl  about  inside  it.  The  girls  laid 
down  bunches  of  pine  twigs  to  make 
beds  for  their  dolls.  They  set  out 
their  toy  clay  pots  and  the  tiny 
baskets  which  their  mothers  had 
made  for  them. 

“We  will  make  a feast  for  you,’' 
they  promised  Bear  Paw  and  his 
friends.  “We  will  cook  it  ourselves 
and  we  will  have  all  the  things  you 
like  best  to  eat.” 

Ourselves  and  Our  Homes 

In  what  land  are  our  homes? 

In  what  land  were  the  homes  of 
these  little  Indians? 


What  color  is  our  skin? 

What  color  was  their  skin? 

Was  their  village  at  all  like  our 
neighborhood? 

Why  would  our  houses  not  be 
good  for  Indians  who  moved  often? 

Were  the  Indians’  tools  like  our 
tools? 

Is  this  one  reason  why  they  could 
not  build  houses  like  ours? 

What  keeps  the  wind  and  rain 
out  of  our  houses? 

How  are  our  beds  different  from 
those  of  Bright  Star  and  Bear  Paw? 

Shall  We  Build  an  Indian 
Playhouse? 

If  we  wish,  we  may  build  a tent 
playhouse  for  ourselves.  We  shall 
need  some  slender  poles.  We  shall 
want  also  some  heavy  cord  with 
which  to  tie  the  poles  together.  We 
may  use  long,  wide  pieces  of  paper 
which  we  can  color  to  look  like  real 
birch  bark  with  crayons  or  paints. 
We  may  make  designs  on  our  play- 
house, like  those  in  the  picture  on 
page  21. 


How  many  Indians  can  you  find  in  this  picture?  Does  it  explain  how  a mother  could  care  for  her 

baby  and  work  at  the  same  time? 
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A tepee 


A grass  house 


A house  made  of  earth,  rocks,  and  wood 


SOME  INDIAN  HOUSES 

Not  all  Indians  had  houses  like 
Bear  Paw’s  wigwam.  They  built 
their  houses  of  the  best  things  they 
could  find  in  their  neighborhood. 
Indians  who  moved  often  had  dif- 
ferent houses  from  those  who  stayed 
in  one  place.  Indians  who  lived  in 
cold  parts  of  our  country  built 
houses  that  were  different  from 
those  in  the  warmer  parts. 

Here  are  some  Indian  houses  that 
are  not  at  all  like  the  home  of  Bear 
Paw  and  Bright  Star. 


Some  Indians  lived  in  places 
where  there  were  few  trees.  They 
built  their  houses  of  grass  and 
branches  laid  upon  wooden  poles. 

Some  Indians  lived  in  very  cold 
places.  They  needed  warm  homes, 
so  they  built  houses  of  earth  and 
rocks.  Some  of  their  homes  were 
half  under  the  ground.  The  snow 
that  often  covered  them  like  a blan- 
ket helped  keep  out  the  cold  winds. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country 
there  were  many  wild  oxen  called 
buffaloes.  The  Indians  who  lived 
there  used  buffalo  skins  instead  of 
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A sod  house 


An  adobe  house 

bark  to  cover  their  houses.  They 
fixed  the  skins  and  sewed  them  to- 
gether so  that  the  wind  and  rain 
could  not  get  in.  They  called  their 
tent  homes  tepees. 

Other  Indians,  in  places  where 
there  were  almost  no  trees,  dug 
their  homes  out  of  the  earth.  First 
they  made  a hole  in  the  ground. 
Then  they  laid  over  this  hole  a roof 
made  of  logs,  covered  with  blocks  of 
grassy  earth.  Such  grassy  earth  is 
called  sod.  So  we  call  that  kind  of 
home  a sod  house.  Sometimes  it  is 
also  called  an  earth  lodge. 


A pueblo 

In  some  dry  parts  of  our  land  it 
does  not  rain  often.  The  Indians  of 
those  places  built  their  houses  of 
blocks  of  dried  mud.  They  named 
these  mud  bricks  adobe.  A village 
of  adobe  houses  is  called  a pueblo. 

Some  Indians  made  their  homes 
in  rocky  hillsides.  They  dug  rooms 
out  of  the  soft,  white  rocks.  Then 
they  built  outer  walls  of  adobe. 
“We  build  our  houses  high  on  these 
rocks  so  that  we  may  be  safe/’  they 
said.  “When  we  draw  up  our  lad- 
ders, wild  beasts  cannot  climb  the 
steep  rocks.” 


Why  did  Bright  Star  and  her  mother  drive  pegs  in  the  edge  of  the  deerskin?  Why  did  they  leave 

it  out  in  the  sun? 
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Which  of  these  was  best  for  sewing  deerskins  together? 


FINE  CLOTHES  FOR 
BRIGHT  STAR  AND 
BEAR  PAW 

One  fall  morning,  Bright  Star  and 
her  mother  stood  in  front  of  their 
wigwam.  The  sun  was  bright,  but 
the  air  was  cool. 

“The  birds  are  leaving  us,”  the 
Indian  woman  said  to  the  little  girl. 
They  were  looking  up  at  the  sky, 
where  a flock  of  black  birds  were 
flying  in  a straight  line.  “The  time 
of  the  cold  winds  is  near.  We  must 
hurry  with  making  the  winter 
clothes.” 

A few  days  before,  the  Indian 
father  had  brought  home  two  deer 
from  the  forest.  With  his  stone 
knife  he  had  taken  off  their  skins. 
He  had  given  the  skins  to  his  wife 
to  make  new  suits  of  clothes  for 
Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star. 

The  Indian  woman  had  washed 
the  skins  clean.  She  had  soaked 
them  in  water.  Into  the  water  she 
had  put  some  ashes  to  help  make 
the  skins  soft.  With  a sharp  bone 
scraper  she  had  taken  away  all  the 
bits  ©f  meat  from  the  inner  side  of 


the  skins.  She  had  scraped  all  the 
hair  from  their  outer  side.  Then 
she  had  washed  the  deerskins  again. 

“Now  they  are  ready  to  be 
spread  in  the  warm  sun,”  she  said 
to  Bright  Star. 

The  little  girl  was  only  eight 
years  old.  But  there  were  many 
things  she  could  do  to  help  her 
mother. 

“I  will  bring  the  pegs  and  the 
hammer,”  Bright  Star  replied. 

The  Indian  woman  punched  tiny 
holes  in  the  edge  of  the  skins.  Then, 
with  her  small  stone  hammer,  she 
drove  the  sharp  wooden  pegs,  one 
by  one,  through  the  holes,  into  the 
ground.  She  stretched  the  skins 
between  them  until  they  were  tight 
and  smooth. 

Over  the  deerskins  Bright  Star’s 
mother  spread  the  part  of  the  deer’s 
head  which  we  call  the  brains.  She 
thought  this  helped  to  make  the 
skins  even  softer.  And  when  the 
skins  were  dry  again,  she  pulled 
them  carefully  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth,  over  a smooth,  round, 
peeled  log.  She  worked  them  with 
her  hands  again  and  again. 
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When  she  had  finished,  the  deer- 
skins were  as  soft  as  cloth.  They 
were  a creamy  white  in  color. 
They  would  last  a long  time. 

Sometimes  Bright  Star’s  mother 
wanted  skins  that  were  stronger 
than  these.  Then  she  built  a smoky 
fire  in  a little  hole  in  the  ground. 
She  set  up  poles  above  it  like  the 
frame  of  the  tent  playhouse.  About 
these  she  wrapped  the  animal  skin. 
The  smoke  soaked  into  all  parts  of 
it.  It  gave  the  skin  a dark-brown 
color.  But  it  made  it  very  tough. 

Animal  skins  with  the  soft  hair 
left  on  are  called  furs.  When  the 
hair  has  been  scraped  off  and  the 
skins  have  been  dried  and  softened, 
we  say  they  have  been  cured.  We 
call  them  leather. 


A fringed  edge 

Do  we  ourselves  wear  things 
made  of  leather?  Whatever  they 
may  be,  our  leather  things  were 
once  the  skins  of  animals  too. 
They  have  been  made  ready  for  us 
in  much  the  same  way  as  these 
deerskins  were  made  ready.  But 
our  leather-makers  have  sharper 
and  better  tools.  They  have  easier 
ways  of  curing  the  skins. 


A New  Suit  for  Bright  Star 

Bright  Star  watched  her  mother 
cut  out  her  suit  with  a small  stone 
knife.  None  of  these  Indians  had 
ever  seen  a pair  of  scissors.  They 
had  no  steel  needles  nor  thimbles 
such  as  our  own  mothers  use. 

To  sew  the  pieces  of  deerskin 
together,  Bright  Star’s  mother  first 
made  tiny  holes  with  a thin,  pointed 
bone.  Through  these  holes  she 
passed  long,  thin  pieces  of  deer- 
skin. Sometimes  she  used  sinews 
to  hold  the  skins  in  place.  These 
sinews  were  long  string-like  strips 
taken  from  inside  the  legs  of  a deer. 

“What  a fine  suit  I shall  have,” 
Bright  Star  said.  She  smiled  as 
she  watched  her  mother  cut  the 
edges  of  her  shirt  into  thin,  even 
strips.  She  thought  this  edge,  or 
fringe,  prettier  than  a plain  one. 

“Silver  Moon  has  edges  like  those 
on  her  new  suit,”  Bright  Star 
added.  “But  hers  has  also  a trim- 
ming of  tiny  shells  around  the 
neck  and  down  the  front.  They 
look  very  nice.” 

“Your  suit  shall  have  a trim- 
ming too,”  Bright  Star’s  mother 
promised.  She  brought  from  the 
wigwam  some  thin,  pointed  tubes. 
They  looked  just  like  the  stems  of 
long  feathers.  They  were  quills 
that  had  come  from  the  back  of  a 
porcupine,  a small  hairy  animal 
that  lived  in  the  thick  forest. 
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With  colors  she  herself  had  made, 
the  Indian  mother  dyed  the  porcu- 
pine quills  red  and  blue.  She  made 
some  of  her  colors  by  boiling  plants 
and  roots.  For  others,  she  mixed 
colored  earth  with  hot  water. 

Next,  she  cut  the  quills  into 
small,  even  pieces.  Each  bit  of 
quill  was  hollow,  so  she  could  run 
a sinew  through  it.  She  sewed 
the  porcupine  trimming  on  Bright 
Star’s  suit  in  a pretty  pattern  of 
tiny  animals  and  birds. 

The  little  girl  was  pleased.  She 
thought  this  trimming  even  prettier 
than  the  shells  on  her  friend’s 
shirt.  Bear  Paw  liked  it  too.  He 
asked  his  mother  to  make  a pat- 
tern of  quills  on  his  new  suit, 


which  she  was  to  make  when 
Bright  Star’s  suit  was  done. 

The  Indians  liked  trimmings. 
They  sometimes  used  the  bright 
feathers  of  birds,  or  little  beads 
made  from  white  or  colored  stones. 
Indeed,  they  liked  beads  and  shells 
so  much  that  they  strung  them  on 
cords  and  used  them  as  money. 
They  called  this  bead  money  wam- 
pum. 

Bright  Star  wore  a string  of 
smooth  white  shells  around  her 
neck.  Bear  Paw  wore  a row  of 
tiny  animal  teeth,  strung  on  a 
thin  strip  of  deerskin.  Of  all  the 
things  their  father  owned,  he  liked 
best  a necklace  made  of  some  fierce- 
looking  bears’  claws. 


Where  did  the  Indians  get  teeth  and  claws  for  making  necklaces? 
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Indian  moccasins 


Bear  Paw  and  his  sister  dressed 
much  alike.  The  boy’s  loose  deer- 
skin shirt  was  shorter  than  that  of 
his  sister.  It  reached  just  below 
his  waist.  Her  shirt  came  to  her 
knees.  His  tight  trousers,  or  leg- 
gings, covered  each  leg  to  his  hips. 
Bright  Star’s  leggings  stopped  at 
her  knees. 

On  their  feet  both  children  wore 
deerskin  shoes  called  moccasins. 
Their  mother  made  these  of  the 
strongest  leather  she  had.  Why 
do  you  think  she  wanted  this 
leather  strong?  She  sewed  quills 
or  feathers,  beads  or  bits  of  fur 
on  the  toes  of  the  moccasins.  Some- 
times she  fringed  their  edges. 

On  hot  summer  days  Bear  Paw 
and  the  boys  and  men  of  his  village 
put  on  almost  no  clothes.  Pieces 
of  deerskin  about  their  middles 
were  all  they  wanted.  Indian 
babies  wore  nothing  at  all,  or  per- 
haps only  a string  of  shells  or 
bright  beads.  Do  you  think  they 
dressed  like  that  in  winter  too? 
What  is  your  reason? 

Not  all  American  Indians  had 
clothes  like  those  of  Bright  Star 
and  Bear  Paw.  Their  clothing  was 
chosen  to  suit  their  weather.  And 


then,  too,  they  had  to  use  things 
they  could  get  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. 

Some  Indians  made  clothes  out 
of  bark.  Others  used  the  skins  of 
the  large  deer  called  moose  and 
elk,  or  of  the  wild  ox  which  we 
call  a buffalo.  In  warm  parts  of 
our  land  the  Indians  wore  fewer 
clothes  than  in  the  cold  parts. 
Can  you  think  why? 

In  some  places  the  Indians  knew 
how  to  make  cloth.  They  had 
learned  to  twist  thread  from  the 
wool  of  wild  sheep  and  from  the 
fluffy,  white  fruit  on  the  wild  cot- 
ton plant.  They  wove  these  threads 
together  into  large  straight  pieces 
of  cloth.  They  did  not  cut  their 
cloth.  Instead,  they  wrapped  it 
about  their  bodies,  like  a shawl  or 
a blanket. 


A.,  T.  cfe  5.  F.  Ry. 

Today  Indian  women  still  weave  bright-colored 
blankets. 
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What  might  have  happened  to  the  papoose  if  the  wrappings  that  held  him  to  the  cradle  board  had 

not  been  tight? 


An  Eagle  Feather  for  Bear  Paw 

“Some  day  I shall  wear  an  eagle 
feather  in  my  headband.  I shall 
wear  many  eagle  feathers!  ” Bear 
Paw  said  this  to  his  mother  each 
time  he  saw  the  fine,  feathered 
headdress  which  his  father  put  on 
at  special  times. 

“We  shall  see/’  his  mother  re- 
plied. “We  shall  see  whether  you 


can  become  brave  and  strong  like 
your  father.  Each  eagle’s  feather 
means  a fine  deed.  Those  who 
show  fear  may  never  wear  them.” 
Bear  Paw  thought  a great  deal 
about  the  brave  deeds  he  would 
do  when  he  was  older.  “There  is 
not  much  a boy  nine  years  old 
can  do,”  he  said  to  himself.  “But 
some  day  I will  show  that  I am 
not  afraid.” 
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Then,  one  afternoon,  when  he  was 
not  thinking  about  brave  deeds 
at  all,  his  chance  came.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  ground  beside  his 
wigwam.  His  mother  and  his  baby 
brother  were  near  by. 

Bear  Paw’s  baby  brother  was 
lying  happily  in  his  Indian  cradle. 
This  was  a strange  bed.  It  was  a 
sack  made  of  deerskin,  laid  upon  a 
straight  board.  Wrapped  in  soft 
for  blankets,  the  baby  was  tied 
safely  inside  the  skin  sack.  He  was 
bound  tight  to  the  board  so  that  he 
could  not  slip  off. 

A thin  piece  of  wood,  bent  in  a 
half  circle,  rose  high  over  the  baby’s 
face.  This  formed  an  arch  that 
would  keep  his  head  from  being 
hurt  if  his  cradle  should  fall.  On 
the  wooden  arch  Bright  Star  had 
tied  a white  bone,  two  or  three 
smooth  stones,  and  a tiny  turtle 
shell  for  her  small  brother  to  play 
with. 

This  Indian  baby,  or  papoose,  as 
his  people  called  him,  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  his  warm  cradle. 
When  his  mother  gathered  fire- 
wood in  the  forest,  the  cradle  was 
tied  on  her  back.  When  she  worked 
over  the  cooking  fire,  she  stood  it 
safely  against  a near-by  stone. 
When  she  washed  her  pots  in  the 
brook,  she  hung  it  on  the  limb  of  a 
tree  over  her  head. 

On  this  afternoon,  the  papoose’s 
cradle  was  leaning  against  the  side 


of  the  wigwam.  His  dark  eyes 
blinked  as  they  looked  up  at  the 
sunny  blue  sky.  Bear  Paw  was 
playing  with  a puppy  near  by. 

“I  must  go  to  our  neighbor’s 
wigwam,”  Bear  Paw’s  mother  said. 
“Watch  your  small  brother  care- 
fully while  I am  gone.” 

All  was  quiet.  Bear  Paw  was 
throwing  a tiny  stick  for  the  puppy 
to  catch.  Then,  all  at  once,  a dark 
shadow  passed  over  him.  The  boy 
looked  up.  A large  eagle  was  fly- 
ing low  above  his  wigwam.  The 
bird  flew  in  a circle,  around  and 
around.  It  seemed  to  be  watching 
the  Indian  boy  and  the  little  pa- 
poose. 

With  a swoop,  the  eagle  dropped 
to  the  earth.  It  closed  its  strong 
claws  around  the  wooden  arch  of 
the  cradle.  Bear  Paw  saw  at  once 
that  it  meant  to  carry  off  the 
papoose. 

The  boy  gave  a loud  cry.  He 
grabbed  the  cradle  with  both  hands 
and  held  on  with  all  his  might. 
The  eagle  tried  to  rise  to  the  sky. 
It  flapped  its  wings  in  Bear  Paw’s 
face.  The  blows  hurt.  Bear  Paw’s 
cheeks  stung.  But  he  held  on. 

People  came  running  out  of  the 
wigwams  at  the  sound  of  the  cries 
of  the  boy  and  the  baby.  Just  as 
they  reached  them,  the  wooden 
arch  came  loose  from  the  cradle. 
With  it  in  his  claws,  the  eagle  flew 
up  and  up  toward  the  sun.  Bear 
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Paw  fell  back  with  the  little  papoose 
safe  in  his  arms. 

That  night  there  was  a meeting 
of  all  the  neighbors  in  the  4 'long 
house.”  A song  was  made  about 
Bear  Paw’s  brave  deed.  And  the 
head  man  of  the  village  himself 
put  into  Bear  Paw’s  headband  a 
fine,  long  eagle  feather.  It  had 
dropped  from  the  wing  of  the  very 
eagle  which  the  boy  had  driven 
away. 


How  do  you  think  Bear  Paw  felt  when  he  wore 
his  eagle’s  feather? 


Our  Clothes  and  Indian  Clothes 

What  do  we  wear  that  is  made 
of  leather? 

Why  are  the  soles  heavier  than 
the  other  parts  of  our  shoes? 


Which  would  wear  longest,  a 
soft  moccasin  or  a heavy-soled 
shoe? 

Why  do  you  think  Indian  braves 
carried  extra  pairs  of  moccasins  on 
long  journeys? 

Do  our  clothes  have  trimmings 
on  them? 

How  are  our  trimmings  different 
from  those  of  these  Indian  chil- 
dren? 

How  do  our  mothers  and  sisters 
sew? 

Why  do  they  not  have  to  punch 
a hole  and  poke  the  thread  through 
it? 

Can  we  cut  our  clothes  more 
evenly  than  the  Indians  did? 

Do  you  wear  the  same  kind  of 
clothing  in  summer  and  in  winter? 

Would  a baby  carriage  be  useful 
for  an  Indian  family  on  a trip 
through  the  forest?  Why? 

Does  any  mother  you  know  carry 
her  baby  on  her  back? 

Shall  We  Dress  an  Indian  Doll? 

On  page  20  there  are  pictures 
of  some  Indian  dolls.  We  might 
choose  one  or  two  of  these  as 
models  for  dolls  which  we  can 
make  for  ourselves.  Old  gloves 
turned  inside  out  can  be  used 
instead  of  deerskin  for  their  clothes. 
We  might  bring  beads  or  feathers 
or  bits  of  fin*  with  which  to  trim 
the  suits.  Perhaps  we  can  also 
make  a papoose’s  cradle. 


Can  you  explain  how  Bear  Paw’s  bowstring  helped  his  arrow  fly? 
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Can  you  tell  why  the  arrow  heads  were  given  sharp  points?  How  were  the  points  fastened  to  the 

ends  of  the  arrows? 


YOUNG  HUNTERS  AND 
FISHERS 

Young  hunters  are  we! 

Upon  quiet  feet 

We  roam  through  the  forest 

In  search  of  our  meat. 

Bear  Paw  and  the  other  boys  of 
his  village  liked  to  sing  this  song 
when  they  set  forth  to  hunt.  Like 
the  grown-up  hunters,  each  boy 
carried  a bow  and  some  arrows. 
With  these  they  meant  to  shoot 
any  birds  or  small  animals  which 
they  met. 

“White  Buffalo  has  made  me  a 
new  arrow  point,”  Bear  Paw  said 
one  day.  He  held  out  a thin  stick. 
On  one  end  of  it  a small  stone  was 
tied.  The  old  arrow-maker  had 
broken  the  stone  until  it  was  very 
thin.  He  had  made  its  edges  sharp, 
and  he  had  shaped  them  into  a 
point. 

Bear  Paw’s  arrow  had  three  or 
four  strips  of  feathers  tied  on  its 
other  end.  White  Buffalo  had 
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explained  that  the  feathers  would 
help  it  to  go  straight  to  its  mark. 

The  old  man  had  also  made  the 
bow  which  Bear  Paw  was  using. 
He  had  chosen  for  it  a thin  branch 
of  a tree.  He  had  picked  out  a 
strong  one  which  would  bend  but 
which  would  not  break  easily.  Be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  bent  branch 
he  had  tied  a tough  string  made  of 
deerskin. 

It  was  against  this  bowstring 
that  Bear  Paw  set  the  end  of  his 
arrow  when  he  saw  a rabbit  under 
a bush.  He  pulled  the  string  back. 
His  bow  bent  more  and  more. 
Then  he  let  the  string  go.  Swift 
and  straight  the  arrow  flew  toward 
the  bush.  That  evening  Bear  Paw 
had  rabbit  stew  for  his  supper. 

These  Indians  got  most  of  their 
food  from  the  forest.  The  children 
were  almost  sure  to  have  either 
meat  or  fish  in  their  eating  bowls. 
They  had  no  cows,  pigs,  nor  sheep 
to  give  them  milk  or  meat.  The 
one  tame  animal  Bear  Paw  and 
Bright  Star  knew  was  the  dog. 
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Here  are  a moose,  a buffalo,  and  a deer.  Were  they  tame  or  wild? 


Indians  liked  dogs  only  because 
they  were  useful.  They  helped 
hunters  to  find  food  animals  in 
the  forests  and  they  barked  when 
strangers  came  to  the  wigwams. 

Hunting  was  the  most  important 
work  of  the  boys  and  men  of  this 
Indian  village.  Without  the  ani- 
mals they  brought  home  to  the 
wigwams,  the  people  would  not 
have  had  enough  to  eat.  Many 
would  have  died. 

Most  of  the  songs  that  were  sung 
in  the  “long  house”  were  about 
hunters.  Bear  Paw  learned  to  hold 
a bow  and  to  shoot  an  arrow  al- 
most as  soon  as  he  could  run.  His 
father  taught  him  about  all  the 
birds  and  animals  that  were  best 
for  food.  He  always  spoke  of  them 
as  “our  friends”  because,  as  he 
said,  “They  give  us  our  meat.” 

The  Indians  knew  how  to  sound 
the  calls  of  many  wild  birds  and 


animals.  They  could  do  this  so 
well  that  the  forest  creatures  would 
answer  them,  and  come  toward 
them. 

The  young  hunters  brought  home 
birds,  rabbits,  and  squirrels.  Some- 
times they  shot  them  with  arrows. 
Sometimes  they  caught  them  in 
little  traps. 

It  was  a busy  time  when  the 
Indian  fathers  came  home  with 
deer,  or  other  large  forest  animals. 
The  skins  had  to  be  taken  off 
and  put  away  for  making  clothing. 
Then  the  meat  had  to  be  cut  up. 
It  was  laid  out  in  equal  piles. 
Each  family  in  the  village  had  a 
share. 

Indian  Cooks 

If  the  day  was  fine,  cooking 
fires  were  made  on  the  ground 
outside  the  wigwams.  The  Indians 
had  no  matches,  such  as  we  use. 
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What  heat  did  the  Indian  women  use  in  cook- 
ing their  meat? 


They  made  fire  by  whirling  a hard, 
pointed  stick  inside  a hole  in  a 
soft  bit  of  wood.  In  the  hole  they 
had  put  very  tiny  pieces  of  dry, 
dry  wood.  They  spun  the  stick 
about  so  fast  that  the  wood  became 
red  hot.  A bit  of  the  red-hot  wood 
dropped  on  some  dry  leaves.  The 
Indians  blew  on  it,  until  the  leaves 
caught  fire.  The  leaves  burst  into 
a flame  with  which  the  cooking 
fire  could  be  lighted. 

Bear  Paw’s  mother  often  cooked 
meat  on  a forked  stick  held  over 
the  fire.  Sometimes  she  boiled  it 
in  a pot  of  very  hot  water.  She 
had  no  stove.  So  she  heated  stones 
in  the  fire  and  dropped  them  into 
a clay  pot  which  she  had  made. 
The  stones  heated  the  water  so  that 
it  cooked  the  meat. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  dug  a hole 
in  the  ground  and  lined  it  with 


Why  did  the  Indians  hang  their  meat  out  tc 
dry  in  the  sun  and  wind? 

stones.  Inside  this  hole  they  built 
a hot  fire.  When  the  stones  and 
the  earth  were  heated  through, 
they  took  out  the  fire.  They  put 
in  their  meat,  wrapped  in  clean 
leaves.  Next  they  covered  the 
hole.  In  this  earth  oven  the  meat 
roasted  until  it  was  ready  foi 
eating. 

In  the  warm  parts  of  the  yeai 
the  Indians  easily  found  the  forest 
animals.  Then  their  cooking  pots 
were  full.  But  in  winter,  when 
snow  covered  the  ground,  the  ani- 
mals were  hard  to  get.  Bear  Paw 
called  that  time  of  the  year  the 
“hungry  time.” 

The  Indian  mothers  learned  to 
dry  some  of  the  meat  in  the  si in. 
When  it  was  stiff  and  hard,  it  kept 
for  a long  time.  It  was  good  to 
have  plenty  of  dried  meat  to  use  in 
the  “hungry  months.” 
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In  some  places  the  Indians 
pounded  the  dried  meat  so  fine 
that  it  was  like  flour.  They  called 
this  pounded  meat  pemmican.  It 
kept  so  well  that  it  could  be  eaten 
all  through  the  winter.  Hunters 
liked  to  carry  pemmican  with  them 
when  they  went  on  long  trips, 
because  it  was  so  light. 

Some  Indian  foods  seem  strange 
to  us.  Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star 
liked  roasted  grasshoppers.  They 
even  ate  worms  and  ant  eggs,  and 
insects  called  locusts. 

How  Bear  Paw  Went  Fishing 

In  the  river  near  this  village,  and 
in  all  the  woodland  streams,  there 
were  fish  which  these  Indians  liked 
to  eat.  Bear  Paw  and  his  friends 


were  good  fishermen.  Each  time 
they  passed  a brook  they  looked 
for  signs  of  fish.  There  were  often 
so  many  fish  that  the  boys  could 
see  them  swimming  about  in  the 
clear  water. 

“I  like  to  catch  fish  by  shooting 
them  with  my  bow  and  arrow,” 
Bear  Paw  said. 

“I  would  rather  put  a basket 
trap  in  the  stream.  The  fish  swim 
into  it.  They  cannot  find  the  way 
out.  That  is  much  easier  than 
shooting  the  fish,”  said  one  of  the 
other  boys. 

The  Indian  men  had  long  poles 
with  sharp-pointed  stones  tied  to 
the  ends.  They  called  these  pointed 
poles  spears.  When  they  went  hunt- 
ing, they  carried  spears  as  well 


What  is  Bear  Paw  trying  to  do?  Why  did  the  Indians  take  fish  from  the  streams? 
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Can  you  explain  how  a fish  could  be  caught  in  this  trap? 


as  bows  and  arrows.  They  used 
spears  for  fishing,  too.  They  would 
throw  a spear  at  a fish  and  catch 
it  neatly  upon  the  pointed  tip. 

Bear  Paw  was  pleased  when  his 
father  gave  him  a long  fishing  line. 
It  was  made  of  thin  sinews  from  a 
deer’s  leg.  On  its  end,  there  was  a 
hook  carved  out  of  a bone.  The 
boy  was  proud  of  it,  because  only 
a few  people  in  his  part  of  the  land 
had  hooks  like  his. 

“I  put  an  insect  or  a worm  on 
my  hook.  Then  I let  it  down  into 
the  water.  The  fish  sees  it.  He 
thinks  it  looks  good  to  eat.  His 
jaws  open  and  shut  down  again 
upon  my  sharp  hook,  and  I have 
my  fish  fast.  I have  only  to  draw 
him  out  of  the  water.”  So  Bear 
Paw  told  his  sister  about  fishing 
with  a hook  and  line.  Bright  Star 
was  only  a girl.  She  did  not  know 
much  about  such  things  as  hunting 
and  fishing. 

But  Bright  Star  knew  about 


cooking  the  fish  Bear  Paw  and  the 
other  fishermen  brought  to  the 
wigwam.  Her  mother  had  taught 
her  many  ways  to  cook  fish.  One 
of  the  best,  she  said,  was  to  cover 
them  with  very  hot  ashes. 

To  cook  the  fish  in  ashes,  she 
first  built  a big  fire  on  sandy 
ground.  Then  she  dug  a hole  in 
its  center.  She  buried  the  fish  in 
the  hot  ashes.  When  it  was  cooked, 
she  scraped  off  the  stiff  coating 
that  covered  the  fish’s  body.  This 
is  made  up  of  tiny,  thin  pieces  that 
lap  over  each  other.  We  call  them 
scales. 

The  roasted  fish  was  juicy  and 
tender.  Bright  Star  and  Bear  Paw 
thought  it  tasted  good. 

Bright  Star  helped  her  mother 
hang  some  of  the  fresh  fish  which 
her  father  caught  over  racks  to 
dry.  After  the  sun  had  shone  upon 
it  for  many  days,  it  dried  hard 
and  stiff.  Dried  fish  kept  as  well 
as  dried  meat. 
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Which  parts  of  these  bowl  patterns  look  like 
finger  prints? 


Bear  Paw  and  his  sister  always 
sat  on  the  ground  to  eat  their 
meals.  They  used  their  fingers  to 
pick  up  their  pieces  of  meat  or 
fish.  They  had  never  heard  of 
knives  or  forks,  such  as  we  eat 
with  today.  They  tore  their  meat 
apart  with  their  teeth.  The  cups 
from  which  they  drank  their  soup 
were  made  of  wood,  bone,  or 
gourds,  or  of  clay  that  had  been 
baked  hard. 

The  Foods  We  Eat 

How  is  our  food  cooked? 

Do  we  have  a good  place  to 
build  a fire  hole  just  outside  our 
homes? 

How  are  fires  lighted  in  our 
homes? 

Why  did  the  Indians  not  buy 
their  meat  in  stores? 


Do  we  have  to  go  hunting  to  get 
our  meat? 

How  do  you  like  fish  cooked? 

What  kind  of  heat  is  used  for 
cooking  our  food? 

What  kinds  of  pots  are  there 
in  our  kitchens? 

Do  we  have  foods  that  keep 
a long  time? 

Shall  We  Make  a Bow  and 
Some  Arrows? 

Would  you  like  to  make  a bow 
and  arrows  such  as  Bear  Paw  and 
his  friends  had?  You  can  find  out 
how  to  do  this  by  reading  once 
more  about  the  one  that  White 
Buffalo  made  for  Bear  Paw.  What 
will  you  need?  The  picture  on 
page  33  will  also  help  you.  Per- 
haps you  would  rather  make  a 
hunting  spear  or  a fish  trap.  Look 
at  the  picture  on  page  37. 


Can  you  tell  how  Bear  Paw’s  father  is  making 
fire  here? 
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What  has  Bright  Star  in  her  basket?  What  does  her  mother  do  with  the  club  she  holds  in  her  hands? 


BRIGHT  STAR’S  SEEDS 
AND  HOW  THEY  GREW 

Thump!  Thump!  Thump!  The 
sound  of  pounding  filled  the  air. 
Women’s  voices  singing  could  be 
heard  all  through  the  Indian  vil- 
lage. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
and  Bright  Star’s  mother  and  her 
neighbors  were  crushing  corn.  Each 
had  before  her  a block  of  hard 
wood.  The  wood  had  been  hol- 
lowed out  so  that  it  was  like  a 
deep  bowl.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
wood  bowl  were  the  grains  of  hard, 
dry  corn.  Each  woman  held  a 
strong  wooden  club.  Again  and 
again  she  pounded  the  corn  in  the 


wood  bowl.  Her  club  broke  the 
corn  into  bits.  In  this  way  she 
crushed  her  corn  into  a coarse  pow- 
der called  meal. 

The  women’s  song  told  how  glad 
they  were  to  have  this  corn  meal 
for  the  time  of  cold  and  snow. 
They  sang  about  the  cakes  they 
would  make  from  it.  They  told  of 
the  strength  it  would  give  to  their 
brave  hunters. 

“I  have  brought  my  own  corn  to 
be  crushed,”  Bright  Star  said  to 
her  mother.  In  the  little  girl’s 
hands  she  held  a basket  full  of  ears 
of  ripe  corn.  She  had  gathered  them 
from  a corner  of  a corn  field  which 
her  mother  had  given  to  her  for 
her  very  own. 
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Which  part  of  this  digging  stick  do  you  think  is  wood?  Which  part  is  stone?  What  are  the  tiny 

things  in  the  bowl  at  the  right? 


Early  in  May  the  Indian  women 
had  planted  their  corn.  Wherever 
they  could  find  a piece  of  ground 
that  did  not  have  trees  or  rocks 
upon  it,  they  had  dug  up  the 
earth.  They  did  not  have  tools  or 
machines  such  as  our  farmers  use. 
They  had  neither  ox  nor  horse  to 
help  them  break  open  the  ground. 
They  did  all  their  farm  work  with 
rough  tools  of  stone  and  wood. 

Their  best  tools  were  long  sticks 
that  had  pointed  stones  tied  on 
the  ends.  With  these  the  women 
scratched  the  ground  until  it  was 
soft.  These  planting  sticks  did  not 


look  at  all  like  our  hoes.  But  they 
did  the  same  work. 

With  them  the  Indian  women 
made  little  heaps  of  soft  earth,  a 
few  feet  apart.  Bright  Star  had 
watched  her  mother  carefully.  So 
she  knew  just  how  to  plant  the 
handful  of  seeds  which  had  been 
given  to  her.  Into  the  center  of 
each  small  hill  of  earth  she  put 
three  or  four  of  the  hard  seeds. 

“The  rains  will  come.  They  will 
soak  your  seeds,”  her  mother  had 
told  her.  “The  sun  will  warm  the 
earth  about  them.  They  will  begin 
to  grow.” 
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In  the  summer,  the  little  girl 
watched  the  tiny  green  leaves  poke 
their  sharp  heads  up  through  the 
brown  earth.  She  saw  them  grow 
taller  and  taller.  She  thought  they 
looked  like  leaves  of  giant  grass. 
This  was  not  strange,  for  the  corn 
plant  belongs  to  the  grass  family. 

Several  times  during  the  warm 
summer,  Bright  Star  dug  the  earth 
up  about  the  roots  of  her  plants. 
They  grew  and  they  grew  until 
they  reached  high  above  her  head. 
Then  feathery  tassels  came  out  on 
their  tops.  On  the  sides  of  then- 
stalks  long,  hard  lumps  began  to 
form  inside  green  wrappings.  These 
hard  lumps  were  the  fruit  of  the 
plant.  We  call  them  ears  of  corn. 


Ripe  Corn 

In  the  fall,  when  her  corn  was 
ripe,  Bright  Star  pulled  the  ears  off 
their  stalks.  She  tore  off  then- 
jackets.  Then  she  picked  out  the 
fine  silky  threads  that  stuck  to  the 
corn.  An  ear  of  corn  has  a hard 
core  through  its  center.  We  call 
this  a cob.  Upon  each  cob  there 
are  rows  and  rows  of  tiny  round 
grains  of  corn.  These  grains  are 
really  the  seeds  of  the  corn  plant. 

For  several  days  Bright  Star’s 
corn  lay  out  in  the  sun.  When  it 
had  dried  hard,  it  was  ready  to  be 
made  into  meal.  The  corn  these 
Indians  raised  looked  much  like 
the  corn  we  ourselves  eat. 

“Please  let  me  crush  my  own 
corn,”  Bright  Star  said  to  her 
mother.  “I  want  to  use  some  of  its 
meal  to  make  cakes  for  the  feast 
we  are  going  to  have  in  our  play- 
house. I want  to  say  I grew  the 
corn  and  crushed  it,  and  made 
the  cakes  all  myself.” 

More  Indian  corn,  whose  other 
name  is  maize,  was  planted  by 
Bright  Star’s  people  than  any  other 
seed.  They  raised  also  beans,  pump- 
kins, and  squash.  But  next  to 
meat  and  fish,  corn  was  their  most 
important  food. 

Bear  Paw  and  his  sister  liked 
green  corn  on  the  cob,  either  roasted 
or  boiled.  They  ate  corn  meal  in 
many  ways. 
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Did  the  Indians  dance  the  Corn  Dance  because  they  were  angry  or  because  they  were  pleased? 
What  kind  of  music  are  they  using  here? 


Their  mother  cooked  it  in  soup. 
She  made  it  into  a thick  mush  like 
the  cooked  cereal  which  we  eat  for 
our  breakfasts.  Sometimes  she 
baked  it  into  cakes,  like  those 
Bright  Star  gave  the  boys  who 
built  her  little  bark  playhouse. 

Have  you  ever  tasted  green  corn 
mixed  with  green  beans?  We  call 
that  succotash.  It  is  a dish  about 
which  white  people  learned  from 
these  Indians  of  so  long  ago. 

To  the  south  and  west  of  where 
Bright  Star  and  Bear  Paw  lived, 
children  often  popped  corn.  They 
used  a special  kind  of  corn  for  this, 
just  as  we  do.  They  built  a small 
fire  in  a hole  in  the  ground.  Above 
it  they  set  a clay  pot  which  had  a 
tight  cover.  Inside  this  pot,  the 
heated  corn  burst.  It  turned  inside 
out,  making  little  white  balls. 


Bright  Star  and  Bear  Paw  could 
hardly  wait  until  the  corn  was  all 
gathered.  Each  year  at  that  time 
the  Indians  made  a great  feast. 
It  was  like  our  Thanksgiving.  They 
were  so  thankful  to  have  plenty  of 
corn,  stored  away  for  the  winter, 
that  they  gave  a Corn  Dance. 
People  came  from  other  villages. 
The  Indian  men  painted  their  faces 
and  put  on  their  feathers.  For 
several  days  they  sang  songs  and 
danced. 

Food  That  Grew  in  the  Forest 

During  the  summer  and  in  the 
fall,  Bright  Star  often  went  with 
her  mother  to  look  for  food  from 
the  forest.  The  Indian  women  knew 
where  to  find  berries  and  roots, 
nuts,  and  other  grains  that  grew  in 
the  open  spaces  in  the  woods.  Food 
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These  Indian  women  are  making  maple  sirup.  Can  you  explain  what  each  one  is  doing?  Can  you 
find  the  molds  where  the  cooked  sirup  is  hardening  to  sugar? 


was  so  hard  to  get  that  these  Indi- 
ans gathered  everything  they  could 
find.  In  some  places  far  away  from 
Bright  Star’s  home,  people  ate 
acorns.  In  other  places  they  gath- 
ered little  pine  nuts. 

In  the  part  of  our  land  where 
Bright  Star  and  Bear  Paw  lived, 
maple  trees  grew.  Their  people 
knew  that  the  sap,  or  juice,  of  this 
tree  is  sweet.  Early  each  spring 
they  cut  slits  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
to  let  the  sap  out.  They  put  rough 
bowls  of  wood  or  bark  under  the 
holes  to  catch  the  sweet  juice. 

Buckets,  filled  with  the  maple 
juice,  were  hung  above  a very  low 
fire.  In  the  heat,  the  maple  sap 
grew  thick.  It  became  a heavy 
brown  sirup.  Sometimes  the  In- 
dians poured  it  into  wooden  molds 
to  harden  into  sugar.  This  brown 


maple  sirup  was  the  only  sweet 
thing  that  these  Indian  children 
had  to  eat. 

Not  all  Indian  children  of  those 
times  ate  the  same  foods  as  Bright 
Star  and  Bear  Paw.  They  had  the 
kind  of  food  that  could  be  found  in 
their  neighborhood.  Just  as  their 
houses  and  their  clothes  were  dif- 
ferent, so  was  their  food.  The 
Indians  who  lived  on  the  plains, 
where  there  were  no  forest  animals, 
ate  buffalo  meat.  Where  meat  was 
scarce,  the  Indians  had  more  corn 
and  plant  foods  in  their  cooking 
pots.  In  places  where  wild  rice 
grew,  they  ate  that  grain.  Another 
grain,  called  barley,  was  ground  to 
make  meal  for  their  cakes.  The 
Indians  who  lived  near  the  sea- 
shore ate  many  kinds  of  fish  from 
the  ocean. 
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In  those  times  the  weather  of  our 
part  of  the  world  was  much  the 
same  as  now.  As  it  is  with  us,  at 
different  times  of  the  year  the 
weather  was  different.  Some  In- 
dians called  their  four  seasons 

The  Time  of  Snow  and  Cold 
The  Time  of  the  Buds 
The  Time  of  the  High  Sun 
The  Time  of  Falling  Leaves 

Do  these  names  tell  you  what  each 
season  was?  Can  you  match  each 
of  our  seasons — summer,  fall,  win- 
ter, and  spring — with  its  Indian 
season?  Can  you  tell  in  which  sea- 
son the  Indians  needed  the  warm- 
est houses  and  the  warmest  clothes? 
In  which  season  was  food  hardest 
for  them  to  find?  Can  you  tell  in 
which  season  they  planted  their 
corn,  and  in  which  season  they 
gathered  it? 

Some  Foods  We  Get  from  Plants 

Do  we  eat  corn? 

Have  you  seen  corn  growing? 


Have  you  eaten  green  corn  on 
the  cob? 

Do  we  also  eat  pumpkins,  beans, 
and  squash? 

What  other  foods  can  you  think 
of  that  grow  in  the  earth? 

What  is  the  color  of  the  sugar 
we  use? 

Have  you  ever  tasted  maple 
sugar? 

Do  you  know  what  color  it  is? 

An  Indian  Feast 

How  would  you  like  to  give  an 
Indian  party?  We  might  have  an 
Indian  play  about  hunters,  fisher- 
men, and  farmers.  Boys  would 
have  to  take  the  parts  of  the 
hunters  and  fishermen,  for  hunting 
and  fishing  were  the  work  of  the 
Indian  boys  and  men.  Girls  would 
have  to  act  the  parts  of  the  farmers, 
for  farming  was  women’s  work  in 
the  wigwam  villages.  At  our  party 
we  might  serve  cakes  made  of  corn 
meal,  with  maple  sirup  or  maple 
sugar  to  sweeten  them. 


Here  are  some  vegetables  from  an  Indian  garden.  Can  you  tell  the  name  of  each  one?  Which 

have  you  eaten? 
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Why  do  you  think  the  Indians  set  up  poles  on  each  side  of  their  boat?  What  is  the  name  we  give 

this  kind  of  boat? 


BEAR  PAW  AND  BRIGHT 
STAR  MAKE  A JOURNEY 

One  fall  day,  when  the  forest 
trees  were  bright  with  red  and  yel- 
low leaves,  the  two  Indian  children 
set  out  with  their  family  upon  a 
journey.  They  were  going  a great 
distance.  Their  father  had  told 
them  it  would  be  “a  journey  of  four 
sleeps.”  He  meant  they  would 
spend  two  nights  going  and  two 
nights  coming  home. 

To  go  as  far  as  they  went  would 
take  us  less  than  one  afternoon. 
But  in  those  times  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  an  automobile  or  a rail- 
road train.  Bear  Paw  and  Bright 
Star  would  not  have  believed  such 
things  could  ever  be  made.  And 
even  if  they  had  known  about  cars, 
the  Indians  could  not  have  used 
them.  In  those  times,  in  our  land, 


there  were  no  roads  nor  tracks  upon 
which  wheels  could  roll. 

So  these  Indians  of  the  woods 
made  their  journeys  on  foot  or  in 
boats.  They  cut  paths  through  the 
forests.  They  built  boats  that 
would  float  upon  the  water  in  the 
rivers.  Boats  were  the  very  best 
means  of  travel  in  those  early  times. 

Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star  were 
happy.  Their  dark  eyes  shone  at 
the  thought  of  their  journey.  They 
gladly  helped  their  mother  pack  up 
enough  pemmican  and  corn  cakes 
to  last  until  they  came  home  again. 
The  little  papoose  was  tied  into  his 
cradle.  Bright  Star  said  he  was 
luckiest  of  all,  because  he  could  ride 
on  his  mother's  strong  back. 

4 'Help  me  with  the  boat,”  Bear 
Paw’s  father  called  to  him,  when 
they  reached  the  bank  of  the  river. 
It  was  a light  little  boat.  It  looked 
like  the  kind  we  call  a canoe. 
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Do  you  think  these  Indians  ever  left  the  fire  burning  inside  the  log  when  they  were  not  there? 
What  kind  of  boat  are  they  making? 


The  Indian  man  had  built  his 
boat  with  his  own  hands.  First  he 
had  made  a frame  of  strong,  light 
wood.  He  had  shaped  its  bent 
ribs.  Each  tiny  hole  and  every 
small  crack  he  had  filled  with  gum 
from  the  spruce  tree.  Next,  for  its 
outside  covering,  he  had  cut  bark 
from  the  trees.  He  had  wet  this 
bark  until  it  was  soft.  Then  he 
had  sewed  its  pieces  together  to 
make  his  boat  covering. 

This  bark  canoe  was  so  light  that 
it  almost  seemed  to  dance  on  the 
water.  Even  with  his  family  loaded 
in  the  canoe,  the  Indian  man  could 
send  it  easily  and  swiftly  along 
with  his  wooden  paddle. 

4 ‘We  take  the  light  boat,”  he  said 
to  Bear  Paw,  “because  in  places 
we  may  have  to  carry  it  over  the 
land.  We  shall  have  to  go  on  two 
rivers  before  we  reach  the  end  of 
our  journey.” 


The  Indians  had  another  kind  of 
boat  that  was  much  heavier  than 
this  bark  canoe.  It  was  made  of  a 
forest  log.  A tree  trunk  had  been 
hollowed  out  along  its  center  to 
make  a place  for  people  to  sit.  Its 
ends  had  been  shaped  into  points 
and  its  bottom  was  sloped.  This 
was  done  so  that  it  would  go  more 
smoothly  through  the  water. 

To  make  this  kind  of  boat  the 
men  first  cut  down  a big  tree.  They 
chopped  off  its  branches.  It  would 
have  taken  them  a very  long  time 
to  dig  out  the  hollow  place  with 
their  stone  knives.  So  they  made 
their  work  shorter  by  burning  the 
part  they  wished  to  take  out.  It 
was  easy  to  scrape  the  burned  parts 
away.  Such  boats,  made  out  of 
logs,  were  called  dugouts. 

“Look,  there’s  a deer  drinking,” 
Bear  Paw  whispered  to  Bright  Star 
as  their  bark  canoe  went  along. 
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How  did  these  Indians  travel  over  land?  Did  they  need  broad,  smooth  roads  like  those  we  ride 

on  in  our  neighborhood?  Why? 


Their  father’s  paddle  made  no 
sound  as  it  dipped  in  and  out  of  the 
water.  The  deer  did  not  lift  its 
head  until  the  canoe  was  close  upon 
it.  The  Indian  father  made  no 
move  to  take  up  his  hunting  spear 
or  his  bow  and  arrows.  He  killed 
the  forest  animals  only  when  he 
needed  them  for  food. 

On  and  on  the  canoe  moved  up 
the  shining  river.  In  some  places 
the  water  was  not  so  deep  as  in 
others.  There  Bear  Paw  could  see 
sharp  stones  that  would  tear  holes 
in  the  bark  of  the  canoe.  At  such 
places  his  father  lifted  the  boat  out 
of  the  river.  He  carried  it  along 


the  bank  until  the  water  road  was 
smooth  and  safe  again. 

At  one  point  in  their  journey,  the 
Indian  family  had  to  walk  through 
the  woods  for  an  hour  or  more. 
They  went  single  file,  for  the  path 
was  not  wide.  In  their  soft  moc- 
casins they  stepped  quietly.  So 
little  noise  did  they  make  that 
rabbits  and  squirrels,  and  even  the 
foxes  were  not  warned  of  their 
coming.  These  four-footed  people 
of  the  forest  were  the  only  living 
things  they  saw,  except  birds  that 
flew  through  the  trees  over  their 
heads,  and  fish  that  leaped  in  the 
streams. 
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Finding  the  Way 

Bear  Paw’s  father  found  his  way 
easily  along  the  forest  paths.  He 
knew  how  to  reach  all  the  best 
hunting  grounds.  He  could  go  to 
many  villages.  He  always  guided 
himself  by  the  sun  and  the  stars. 

The  line  along  which  anything 
moves  is  called  its  direction.  All 
travelers  must  know  the  way  they 
should  go.  They  must  be  sure  to 
follow  the  right  direction  in  order 
to  reach  the  end  of  their  journey 
quickly  and  safely. 

We  have  four  main  directions  to 
help  us  on  our  journeys.  These  di- 
rections are  east,  west,  north,  and 
south. 

Some  of  the  Indians  who  lived 
in  our  land  so  long  ago  also  used 
these  directions.  But  they  gave 
them  different  names.  They  called 
east  “the  place  where  the  sun 
rises.”  They  called  west  “the 
place  where  the  sun  sets.”  North 
was  “toward  the  cold  winds,” 
and  south  was  “toward  the  warm 
winds.” 

Bear  Paw  and  his  sister  knew 
these  four  directions.  When  they 
were  sure  just  where  one  direction 
was,  they  could  find  the  other 
three.  They  knew  that  the  sun 
always  sets  in  the  part  of  the  sky 
that  faces  the  place  where  it  has 
risen.  So  west  is  always  facing 
east.  When  one  looks  toward  the 
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Bear  Paw  knew  the  four  main  directions. 


east,  north  is  to  the  left.  And 
south  is  always  facing  north.  When 
one  faces  north,  the  east  is  on  the 
right  and  the  west  is  on  the  left. 

Are  you  as  quick  as  these  Indian 
children?  Pretend  you  are  standing 
with  your  face  toward  the  north. 
In  what  direction  are  you  looking? 
What  direction  is  at  your  back? 
What  direction  is  on  your  right? 
What  direction  is  on  your  left? 
The  picture  on  this  page  will  help 
you. 
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An  Indian  letter.  How  does  it  give  the  message 
on  page  51? 


An  Indian  Letter 

Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star  liked 
it  when  their  father  stopped  the 
canoe  at  the  villages  along  the 
river. 

“I  bring  word  from  the  great 
chief/’  the  Indian  said  to  the  people 
who  came  out  to  meet  him.  He 
handed  them  a large  piece  of  white 
bark  which  had  pictures  drawn 
upon  it.  This  was  an  Indian  letter. 

There  were  no  post  offices  in 
these  villages.  Indians  had  no 
pens,  no  pencils,  no  paper.  They 
did  not  know  how  to  write.  But 
still  they  sent  notes  to  their  friends 
in  other  places. 


Instead  of  paper  they  used  bits 
of  wood  and  pieces  of  bark,  or  soft 
light-colored  stones.  On  these  they 
scratched  pictures  that  stood  for 
the  things  they  wished  to  say. 
Swift  runners  were  sent  on  foot 
through  the  woods  and  in  boats  on 
the  rivers  to  carry  their  picture 
letters. 

Another  way  of  sending  word 
from  one  village  to  another  was  by 
building  fires  on  high  places.  The 
flames  showed  red  at  night.  The 
smoke  could  be  seen  by  day.  Each 
kind  of  fire  and  each  puff  of  smoke 
had  its  own  meaning. 

“A  running  man  brought  me  this 
letter,”  the  children  heard  their 
father  tell  the  people.  “He  said  I 
should  show  it  to  you.” 


This  Indian  is  telling  news  by  fanning  smoke, 
first  right,  then  left. 
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What  do  you  think  the  Indian  men  are  talking  about  at  the  powwow? 


All  the  Indians  looked  at  the 
large  piece  of  white  bark.  They 
studied  the  little  men  and  hunting 
tents  and  the  other  things  that  were 
drawn  on  it.  The  pictures  would 
not  mean  much  to  us.  But  these 
people  could  read  them.  They 
knew  this  letter  said:  “When  moon 
is  full,  all  people  come  to  my  vil- 
lage. We  make  powwow  for  good 
hunting.  The  big  chief  himself 
sends  the  word.” 

A powwow  was  the  Indian  way 
of  saying  “a  feast.”  And  the  chief 
who  was  calling  the  people  together 
was  the  most  important  man  in  all 
this  part  of  our  land. 


The  Indians  had  found  out  that 
they  could  get  their  food  more 
easily  if  they  hunted  together. 
Together  they  could  help  each 
other  bring  home  the  deer  and  the 
other  large  animals  they  got  in  the 
forest.  Together  they  could  make 
stronger  fish  traps  and  build  better 
boats  than  if  each  man  worked 
alone. 

In  those  days  our  land  was  wild. 
Sometimes  unfriendly  men  came  to 
rob  the  wigwams.  Together  the 
Indians  could  more  easily  drive 
them  away.  So  they  formed  bands 
that  lived  together,  each  in  its  own 
village.  Each  band  had  a leader. 
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Life  was  happier,  too,  if  the 
people  in  one  village  were  friendly 
with  their  neighbors  in  other  vil- 
lages. So,  many  small  bands  joined 
together  into  one  large  group  called 
a tribe.  Each  tribe  had  a chief 
who  made  its  rules  and  saw  that 
they  were  kept. 


How  can  you  tell  that  this  man  was  an  impor- 
tant member  of  his  tribe? 


Our  Own  Journeys 

Have  you  ever  traveled  in  a 
boat?  What  kind  was  it?  How 
far  did  you  go? 

Can  we  travel  faster  today  than 
Bear  Paw  and  his  family? 

How  many  ways  of  traveling  do 
you  know  about? 

Do  you  think  we  could  walk 
through  the  woods  without  making 
a sound? 


Could  we  go  more  quietly  if  we 
wore  Indian  moccasins? 

Find  out  which  wall  of  your  room 
is  on  the  east.  Can  you  tell  the 
direction  of  the  other  three  walls? 

How  are  our  letters  different 
from  Indian  letters? 

In  what  ways  do  we  send  word 
to  our  friends  in  other  places? 
Have  you  ever  talked  over  a tele- 
phone? 

What  person  in  this  story  re- 
minds you  of  your  postman? 

Do  you  have  rules  in  your  school- 
room or  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  you  live? 

What  are  some  of  them? 

Two  Indian  Boats  and  An 
Indian  Letter 

Some  of  us  may  want  to  make 
little  models  of  a canoe  and  a dug- 
out.  The  pictures  in  this  story  will 
help  us.  We  may  use  sticks  and 
heavy  paper  to  make  the  canoe. 
We  shall  want  to  paint  the  paper 
to  look  as  much  like  bark  as  possi- 
ble. Our  model  of  a dugout  will 
be  best  made  of  clay. 

A piece  of  heavy  paper  or  a flat 
piece  of  wood  will  be  just  the 
things  for  writing  an  Indian  letter. 
We  might  copy  the  drawings  of 
the  letter  shown  on  page  50.  We 
might  even  make  up  a new  letter 
all  our  own.  We  should  print  the 
meaning  of  each  little  drawing 
below  it. 


AT  PLAY  AND  AT  WORK 
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The  wheel  was  rolling  fast.  Do  you  think  it  was  easy  to  throw  the  stick  so  that  it  would  go  through 

one  of  the  holes? 


LITTLE  INDIANS  AT  PLAY 
AND  AT  WORK 

At  the  great  powwow,  Bear  Paw 
and  his  sister  met  children  from 
other  villages.  They  belonged  to 
the  same  tribe.  So  they  were 
dressed  in  much  the  same  kind  of 
clothes.  They  had  the  same  pat- 
terns on  their  deerskin  shirts  and 
on  their  moccasins.  They  wore 
their  long  black  hair  the  same  way. 

What  fun  all  these  little  Indians 
had  at  the  powwow!  They  played 
games  together.  The  boys  kicked 
balls  made  of  deerskin  and  stuffed 
with  dried  grass  or  curly  moss. 
Like  American  boys  of  today,  they 


spun  tops  together.  They  ran  races. 
Then,  too,  they  tried  to  see  how 
well  each  could  shoot  with  bow 
and  arrows. 

The  children  liked  to  watch  the 
older  boys  and  the  young  men  play 
the  wheel  game.  In  this  game, 
each  player  tried  to  throw  a long 
stick  through  a rolling  hoop.  The 
hoop  was  covered  with  a basket- 
work  in  which  the  holes  were  not 
large.  The  player  whose  stick  went 
farthest  through  a hole  in  the  hoop 
got  the  most  points.  If  he  threw 
his  stick  all  the  way  through,  he 
won  the  game.  In  many  Indian 
villages,  there  were  flat  places  made 
just  for  playing  this  wheel  game. 


Bear  Paw’s  face  was  hidden  behind  his  bear-cub  mask.  Can  you  tell  what  animals  some  of  the 

other  masks  were  meant  to  show? 
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Do  you  like  these  funny  faces  better  than  the  animal  masks? 


The  little  girls  showed  each  other 
their  dolls.  The  dolls  had  bodies 
of  wood  or  of  clay,  or  even  of  corn- 
cobs. Bright  Star  had  with  her  the 
doll  she  loved  best.  It  was  made  of 
rolls  of  deerskin,  and  it  had  a gay, 
painted  face  and  hair  of  black  fur. 
Its  eyes  were  stone  beads.  Bright 
Star  had  made  it  a deerskin  suit 
just  like  her  own,  and  she  carried 
it  in  a cradle  like  that  of  a little 
papoose. 

When  the  hunting  dance  began, 
the  Indian  girls  clapped  their  hands. 
They  liked  to  see  the  men  dancers 
with  the  bright-colored  clay  on 
their  faces.  They  thought  their 
headdresses  of  feathers  and  beads 
very  fine. 

At  first  the  children  were  afraid 
of  the  painted  wooden  faces  which 
some  dancers  wore.  We  call  such 
false  faces  masks.  Each  mask  was 
supposed  to  show  the  forest  animal 
whose  part  its  wearer  was  to  take. 

“You  shall  be  a bear  cub  in  the 
dance,”  Bear  Paw’s  father  said,  and 
he  handed  his  son  a mask.  When 


the  boy  held  the  mask  in  his  own 
hand,  he  was  no  longer  afraid.  He 
saw  that  these  masks  were  just 
pieces  of  wood,  painted  in  bright 
colors. 

The  other  boys  also  took  the 
parts  of  young  animals.  Each  one 
held  a rattle,  made  of  an  empty 
turtle  shell.  This  had  tiny  stones 
inside  it.  The  rattle  made  a fine 
noise  when  the  boy  shook  it. 

A great  fire  burned  in  an  open 
place  near  the  chief’s  wigwam. 
When  the  dark  came,  the  dancing 
began.  Drums  beat.  Songs  and 
shouts  filled  the  air.  Around  the 
rising  flames  the  Indian  men  and 
boys  danced  and  danced. 

Bear  Paw  had  never  before  taken 
part  in  the  hunting  dance.  But  he 
watched  every  move  his  father 
made.  Like  him,  he  hopped  first 
on  one  foot,  next  on  the  other  foot, 
then  on  both  feet.  Bright  Star 
thought  he  danced  very  well. 

“Indeed,”  she  whispered  to  her 
mother,  “my  brother  is  best  of  all 
the  animal  cubs.” 
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How  does  this  picture  show  that  the  Indians  want  to  trade  seven  deerskins  for  five  axes? 


Dances  like  these  were  often  held 
in  Indian  villages.  At  times  they 
were  given  to  show  that  the  people 
were  happy.  At  others,  they  meant 
that  the  people  were  cross.  Some 
dances  took  place  just  before  the 
men  set  out  for  a fight.  Others 
were  meant  to  please  some  spirit 
in  which  the  Indians  believed. 

Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star  thought 
spirits  lived  in  the  woods  and  the 
lakes,  and  in  the  rivers  and 
streams.  They  thought  special 
spirits  ruled  different  animals.  Their 
greatest  spirit  was  Manito.  This 
was  their  name  for  God. 

At  the  powwow,  this  Indian  boy 
and  his  sister  met  some  strangers 
who  had  made  many  sleeps  on 


their  long  journey  there.  They 
came  from  another  tribe.  But  they 
came  in  peace.  They  even  brought 
gifts  to  show  that  their  tribe  wished 
to  be  friends. 

Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star  could 
not  understand  the  words  these 
strangers  spoke.  Indeed,  none  of 
their  people  could.  The  speech  of 
these  people  from  another  tribe 
was  different  from  theirs. 

Indians  in  one  part  of  our  land 
often  could  not  talk  with  those 
from  other  parts.  Instead,  they 
made  signs  with  their  hands.  When 
the  white  men  first  came  to  this 
country  of  ours,  they  too  spoke  to 
the  Indians  by  making  signs  with 
their  hands. 
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Lessons  for  Bright  Star 

These  two  little  Indians  never 
saw  a book.  Bright  Star  and  her 
brother  did  not  go  to  school.  But 
at  home  in  their  village  they  learned 
something  new  almost  every  day. 

The  Indian  girl  was  taught  to 
gather  firewood.  She  had  lessons 
in  cooking  different  Indian  foods. 
She  had  to  know  how  to  plant 
seeds  and  how  to  store  away  corn, 
berries,  and  roots  for  winter  eating. 
Her  mother  was  also  teaching  her 
how  to  make  clothes  and  moccasins 
from  the  skin  of  the  deer.  Besides 
all  this,  she  learned  to  make  pots 


out  of  clay  and  to  weave  baskets 
from  tall  grasses. 

“You  shall  make  a bowl  all  by 
yourself,”  her  mother  said  to  Bright 
Star  one  fine  day.  “We  need  some 
clean  clay  from  the  river  bank.  We 
must  get  water  to  soften  it.  Then 
you  must  take  out  every  bit  of 
wood  or  stone.  And  you  must  work 
your  clay  in  your  fingers,  until  it  is 
soft  and  smooth.” 

Bright  Star  did  just  as  she  was 
told.  With  her  small  brown  hands 
she  patted  a round  lump  of  smooth 
clay  until  it  lay  thin  and  flat.  This 
was  to  form  the  bottom  part  of 
her  bowl. 
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Can  you  tell  from  this  picture  how  Bright  Star  made  her  pottery  bowl?  How  did  she  make  it  look 
like  the  other  bowls  shown  here?  Read  page  58  before  you  answer. 
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Which  of  these  Indian  bowls  was  the  hardest  to  make?  Why? 


Next  she  rolled  more  soft  clay 
into  a long,  thin,  even  rope.  She 
placed  this  upon  the  edge  of  the 
round  bottom.  Around  and  around 
she  laid  the  rope  of  clay.  In  this 
way  she  built  up  the  sides  of  her 
bowl  higher  and  higher. 

When  the  bowl  was  big  enough, 
her  mother  said,  “Now  pat  its 
sides  smooth,  my  little  red  bird.” 
Carefully,  carefully  Bright  Star 
smoothed  the  sides  until  no  sign 
of  the  rope  was  left. 

Her  mother  showed  her  how  to 
make  a neat  pattern  in  the  smooth 
clay  with  her  finger  nail.  Then 
they  placed  the  bowl  in  the  fire  hole 
to  bake  dry  and  hard. 

Indian  women  knew  how  to  give 


their  clay  bowls  different  shapes. 
And  sometimes  they  put  upon  their 
sides  patterns  in  black  and  white  or 
in  pretty  colors. 

When  Bright  Star  had  a lesson  in 
basket-making,  she  worked  with 
the  long  leaves  and  stems  of  dried 
grasses.  Her  mother  taught  her 
how  to  weave  these  into  baskets  of 
different  kinds.  Later  she  showed 
her  how  to  color  them  with  the 
juices  of  plants  or  roots.  They 
made  other  dyes  from  the  bark  of 
trees.  The  Indian  woman  taught 
the  little  girl  to  make  patterns,  too, 
as  she  wove  her  colored  grasses 
together.  The  best  Indian  baskets 
were  so  fine  that  they  even  held 
water. 


Which  of  these  Indian  baskets  has  the  prettiest  pattern  of  weaving? 
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What  Bear  Paw  Learned 

Bear  Paw’s  lessons  were  different 
from  those  of  Bright  Star.  But, 
like  her,  he  had  to  learn  how  to 
make  whatever  he  needed.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  stores  in  which 
to  buy  things. 

A boy  like  Bear  Paw  learned  first 
of  all  to  hunt  and  to  fish.  He  had 
lessons  in  making  bows  and  arrows 
and  hunting  spears.  He  made 


dian  boys  had  to  learn  to  be  manly. 
Whenever  Bear  Paw  hurt  himself 
he  kept  quiet.  One  day,  when  he 
cut  his  finger  badly  upon  a sharp 
stone,  he  did  not  cry.  If  a boy  cried, 
all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  village 
called  him  a sissy.  Of  course  they 
used  an  Indian  word,  but  it  meant 
the  same  thing. 

Early  one  morning,  Bear  Paw 
came  out  of  his  wigwam  with  his 
face  colored  black.  He  had  rubbed 


Here  are  some  Indian  things:  an  ax,  a drum,  a rattle,  a hammer,  a knife,  and  a pipe.  Can  you 

pick  out  each  one? 


traps  for  animals,  and  for  fish  and 
birds,  too.  When  he  was  older,  he 
had  to  make  all  his  own  tools  out 
of  stones  and  pieces  of  wood.  He 
needed  to  know  how  to  build  his 
own  wigwams,  his  own  canoes  and 
dugouts.  And  he  learned  to  paddle 
these  boats  softly  and  swiftly  upon 
the  flowing  river. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  In- 


it  with  burned  sticks  from  last 
night’s  fire.  This  black  face  was  a 
sign  to  the  other  boys.  It  told  them 
that  Bear  Paw  thought  he  was 
strong  enough  to  go  without  eating 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

“My  father  and  I do  not  eat 
today,”  the  boy  said  proudly  to  his 
sister.  “I  am  old  enough  now  to  do 
without  food,  just  like  a man,” 
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Little  Indians  of  today  dress  much  like  other  children. 


How  the  other  boys  teased  Bear 
Paw!  All  day  long  they  tried  to 
make  him  eat.  They  held  out  bits 
of  meat  to  him.  They  pulled  him 
near  the  cooking  pots,  so  that  he 
smelled  the  good  food.  Bear  Paw 
grew  more  and  more  hungry.  But 
he  did  not  give  in.  He  knew  that 
when  he  was  older  he  would  make 
long  trips  during  which  the  food 
might  give  out.  He  wanted  to  learn 
to  do  hard  things  just  like  his  father. 

The  Indian  parents  had  named 
this  boy  Bear  Paw  because  they 
wanted  him  to  be  as  fierce  as  a 
bear.  Indians  were  almost  all  fight- 
ers. They  fought  with  other  In- 
dians as  well  as  with  wild  beasts. 
They  needed  to  be  brave  and 
strong. 


Indians  and  White  Men 

When  Bear  Paw  and  his  people 
lived  in  the  eastern  woods  of  our 
country,  white  men  were  beginning 
to  come  to  America.  They  landed 
on  these  shores  and  set  up  their 
homes.  The  next  stories  in  this 
book  will  tell  about  two  children 
who  came  along  with  them. 

The  white  men  bought  land  from 
the  Indians.  Sometimes  they  just 
took  it,  because  they  thought  the 
land  was  free.  Many  Indians  did 
not  like  to  have  these  pale-faced 
strangers  on  their  land.  They  made 
war  upon  them. 

But  the  white  men  had  guns  that 
hurt  more  than  arrows.  They  knew 
about  strong,  hard  tools,  and  other 
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things  which  the  Indians  did  not 
have.  And  they  were  just  as  brave 
as  the  Indians.  Little  by  little,  the 
white  men  drove  the  Indians  back 
from  the  seashore  to  the  west. 

Today  there  are  less  than  half  as 
many  Indians  in  our  land  as  there 
were  then.  Almost  none  get  all 
their  food  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
as  Bear  Paw’s  family  did. 

Our  Indians  of  today  have  been 
given  land  to  farm.  They  have 
their  own  parts  of  the  country,  and 
we  try  to  help  them.  Many  Indians 
live  and  dress  like  white  people. 
They  ride  in  automobiles.  They 
listen  to  radios.  Their  children  go 
to  schools  much  like  ours. 


Playing  Indian 


Let  us  play  we  are  Indian  boys 
and  girls  of  long  ago,  and  make 
some  of  these  things: 


moccasins 
a bead  belt 
a clay  pot 
a headdress 


an  Indian  village 
an  Indian  cradle 
a basket 
a bead  necklace 


Indians  of  Our  Own  Neighborhood 

Would  you  like  to  find  out  about 
the  Indians  who  once  lived  in  our 
own  part  of  the  United  States? 
We  should  know  all  these  things 
about  them: 

What  was  the  name  of  their 
tribe? 

In  what  parts  of  our  state  did 
they  live? 

Were  they  friendly  to  the  white 
people? 

What  kinds  of  houses  did  they 
live  in? 

What  kinds  of  clothes  did  they 
wear? 

What  kinds  of  food  did  they  eat? 

How  did  they  cook? 

How  did  they  travel? 

What  things  did  they  make? 

How  were  their  ways  different 
from  those  of  Bear  Paw’s  people? 
Why  were  they  different? 

Are  any  of  their  tribe  left  now? 
Where  do  they  live? 

Are  there  any  Indian  Schools  in 
our  state? 


Most  of  Bright  Star’s  jewelry  was  made  of  beads  or  shells. 
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HOW  THE  INDIANS  USED  THINGS  THEY  FOUND 
IN  THEIR  NEIGHBORHOOD 


What  two  parts  of  the  birch  tree 
did  the  Indians  use  for  building 
their  houses? 

How  did  the  birch  tree  help  them 
to  travel? 

How  could  it  help  them  to  keep 
warm? 

What  part  of  it  could  they  use  in 
sending  messages  a long  distance? 


What  did  the  Indians  get  from 
the  deer  they  found  in  the  forest? 

What  did  they  make  from  its 
skin? 

What  part  of  the  deer  did  they 
use  for  food? 

What  parts  did  they  use  as  we 
use  sewing  thread? 


What  kind  of  food  did  this  plant 
give  to  the  Indians? 

What  work  did  they  have  to  do 
to  make  it  grow  well? 

How  many  different  ways  did 
they  prepare  it? 

How  did  it  help  them  to  get 
along  in  the  winter? 
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How  did  some  Indians  use  this 
animal  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
bark  with  which  to  build  houses? 

What  part  of  the  animal  could 
they  use  for  food? 

What  could  they  make  out  of  its 
bones? 

How  do  you  think  they  would 
make  its  skin  into  leather? 


How  did  this  stream  help  the 
Indians  to  travel? 

Do  you  think  the  Indians  who 
lived  near  it  were  ever  thirsty? 

What  kind  of  food  did  the  In- 
dians get  out  of  this  stream? 

How  did  the  Indian  women  use 
the  stream  in  making  leather? 
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What  kind  of  house  furnishing 
did  the  Indians  make  out  of  lumps 
of  soft,  wet  earth? 

How  did  they  use  wood  from  the 
forest  in  making  these  articles  hard? 

How  were  the  adobe  houses  of 
the  Indians  like  the  bowls  which 
Bright  Star  made? 
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Why  did  the  Indians  kill  the 
wild  animals  and  take  fish  out  of 
the  streams? 

Which  of  the  things  in  this  pic- 
ture were  used  chiefly  for  hunting? 

Which  were  used  for  fishing? 

Why  do  you  think  the  Indians 
gave  all  these  things  sharp  points? 


What  two  things  which  they 
found  in  their  neighborhood  did 
the  Indians  use  for  making  these 
tools? 

Which  tool  in  this  picture  was 
used  for  pounding? 

Which  tool  was  used  for  chopping 
or  cutting?  Why? 

Which  was  used  for  digging  in 
the  earth? 


Tell  how  the  drawings  in  this 
Indian  letter  carry  this  message: 
“Three  Indian  men  took  a journey 
that  lasted  three  days.” 

Can  you  give  one  reason  why 
picture  letters  like  this  were  writ- 
ten on  bark  instead  of  paper? 


STORIES  ABOUT 
TWO  LITTLE  AMERICANS 
OF  LONG  AGO 


ANDREW  AND  HOPE 
WINSLOW  IN  THEIR 
LOG-CABIN  HOME 

Andrew  and  Hope  Winslow  were 
twins.  They  lived  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago.  They  were 
born  on  a sailing  ship  while  it  was 
crossing  a great  body  of  water 
called  an  ocean.  That  sailing  ship 
was  bringing  their  father  and  their 
mother  from  a far  country  to  our 
own  part  of  the  world. 

“We  shall  name  our  daughter 
Hope,”  Mrs.  Winslow  said,  “be- 
cause we  hope  for  such  great  things 
from  the  new  land  to  which  we 
are  going.” 
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What  two  things,  found  in  the  neighborhood,  were  needed  to  build  this  house  where  Andrew 

and  Hope  lived? 


“And  let  us  call  our  son  Andrew,” 
her  husband  added,  “because  that 
name  means  strong.  He  will  need 
to  be  strong  if  he  is  to  do  well  on 
the  wild  shores  of  America.” 

Their  friends  at  home  had  tried 
to  keep  the  Winslows  from  coming 
across  the  wide  ocean. 

“In  America,”  they  said,  “there 
are  strange,  dark-skinned  people 
called  Indians.  There  are  only  a 
few  white  families  like  yourselves. 
There  are  neither  cities  nor  towns. 
The  only  white  neighborhoods  are 
groups  of  rough  log  houses,  no  big- 
ger than  cabins.” 

“We  know  all  that,”  the  Wins- 
lows answered.  “We  know  we  shall 
have  to  build  our  house  with  our 
own  hands.  But  we  are  not  afraid 
of  hard  work.  In  America  people 
are  free.  There  we  may  have  a 
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home  and  fields  of  our  own.  We 
may  live  as  we  like.” 

So  the  Winslows  came  here  to 
stay.  The  first  people  who  set  up 
homes  in  a new  land,  as  they  did, 
are  sometimes  called  early  settlers. 

The  twins  could  not  remember 
when  their  log  cabin  was  built. 
They  had  been  too  young  at  the 
time.  But  their  father  often  told 
them  about  it,  as  the  family  sat 
about  its  great  open  fireplace  on 
dark  winter  days. 

“The  place  where  our  house 
stands  was  once  covered  with  tall 
trees,”  said  Mr.  Winslow.  “The 
land  was  as  wild  as  the  forest  out 
there  on  the  edge  of  our  fields. 
Neighbors  helped  me  to  cut  down 
some  straight  trees.  We  chopped 
the  branches  off  the  trees  and  made 
the  logs  I needed  for  our  house. 
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Could  Mr.  Winslow  have  built  his  log  cabin  as  easily  by  himself?  What  tools  do  you  see  here 

that  the  Indians  did  not  have? 


“ First  we  laid  two  long  logs  on 
the  ground.  We  put  them  as  far 
apart  as  the  house  was  to  be  wide. 
Then  we  laid  two  shorter  logs 
across  the  ends  of  the  long  logs. 
So  that  they  might  fit  tight  where 
they  crossed,  we  cut  places  shaped 
like  a V.  We  put  more  long  logs, 
then  more  shorter  logs  into  place, 
one  upon  another.  And  so  we  built 
walls  that  were  high  enough  for 
our  home.” 

Their  father  went  on  to  tell  them 
how  he  laid  bits  of  stone  in  the 
cracks  between  the  logs.  He  pressed 
soft  clay  that  dried  hard  over  these 
stones.  In  this  way  every  crack 
was  closed  tight  and  no  cold  air 
nor  rain  could  make  its  way  in. 


Then  he  cut  holes  in  the  log  walls 
for  the  windows  and  door.  And  last 
of  all,  he  laid  a roof  of  boards  across 
the  logs.  The  early  settler  had  no 
machines  to  saw  his  logs  into  smooth 
boards.  He  had  to  split  boards 
from  the  logs  with  his  sharp  ax. 
They  were  very  rough. 

Mr.  Winslow  took  care  not  to 
lay  his  roof  flat  across  the  logs. 
Instead,  he  set  it  on  a slant,  so  that 
the  rain  might  run  off  it  to  the 
ground. 

“To  make  our  great  chimney,  I 
dug  stones  out  of  the  earth,”  he 
said  to  his  children.  “I  laid  the 
stones  neatly,  one  on  the  other.  I 
fitted  them  together  as  tightly  as 
I could.  Then  I filled  the  cracks 
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Why  did  these  early  settlers  have  to  make  their  stools  and  their  hinges  with  their  own  hands? 
Where  did  they  get  their  wood  and  leather? 


with  clay.  I left  a large  opening  in 
the  center  of  my  chimney  so  that 
the  smoke  from  our  fire  might  drift 
away  through  it.” 

“My  very  best  friend  is  my 
sharp  ax,”  his  father  often  told 
Andrew. 

This  white  settler’s  tools  were 
far  better  than  the  wood  and  stone 
tools  that  the  Indians  used.  They 
were  made  of  a material  which 
comes  out  of  the  earth.  It  was 
harder  and  stronger  than  stone.  It 
was  what  we  call  metal.  Our  best 
tools  today  are  made  of  a metal 
called  steel. 

Most  metal  will  last  longer  than 
wood  or  stone.  It  can  be  made 
sharper.  Because  he  had  metal 


tools,  Mr.  Winslow  could  build  a 
better  house  than  those  of  the 
Indians. 

In  those  days  there  were  not 
many  nails.  Instead,  people  used 
wooden  pins  to  hold  things  to- 
gether. The  doors  in  our  houses 
swing  back  and  forth  on  pieces  of 
metal  called  hinges.  Many  early 
settlers  used  strips  of  tough  leather 
in  place  of  metal  hinges. 

No  glass  was  made  here  in  our 
land  then.  Most  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican homes  had  windows  of  oiled 
paper.  Hope  and  Andrew  could  not 
look  out  through  the  oiled  paper 
panes  in  their  windows.  But  the 
paper  panes  did  let  some  light  into 
the  log  cabin. 


How  did  the  bar  in  Mr.  Winslow’s  hand  take  the  place  of  a lock?  How  was  his  hair  different  from 

that  of  the  men  you  know? 
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Safe  Inside  the  Log  Cabin 

Late  one  cold  afternoon,  Andrew 
and  Hope  were  sitting  beside  the 
huge  fireplace  that  almost  filled  one 
end  of  the  log  house.  These  children 
loved  their  log-cabin  home.  It  was 
warm  and  comfortable.  They  did 
not  think  it  either  small  or  poor, 
although  it  had  only  one  room. 
None  of  the  other  log  houses  in 
their  neighborhood  had  more  rooms. 
All  had  earth  floors  like  theirs. 
Every  family  lived  in  much  the 
same  kind  of  home  as  that  of  the 
Winslows. 

It  was  already  dark.  The  win- 
dows were  covered  with  strong 
wooden  boards  that  swung  open 
and  shut  on  strips  of  tough  leather. 
The  door  was  closed. 

Suddenly  the  children  heard  foot- 
steps, creeping  about  outside.  There 
came  the  sound  of  Indian  words. 
Mr.  Winslow  jumped  to  the  door. 
He  let  down  a wooden  bar  across 
it,  so  that  it  could  not  be  opened 
from  the  outside.  He  never  opened 
his  door  to  strange  Indians  after 
dark.  They  might  be  friendly,  or 
they  might  be  unfriendly.  One 
never  knew.  It  was  best  to  be  safe 
and  put  the  strong  wooden  bar 
across  the  door. 

Then  the  Winslows  heard  a whis- 
tle like  the  call  of  a bird.  Mr. 
Winslow  laughed.  He  raised  the 
bar  and  opened  the  door. 


“It's  only  old  Hopping  Crow. 
He  always  whistles  like  that.  He 
has  brought  the  basket  he  prom- 
ised me.” 

Everyone  in  the  neighborhood 
knew  Hopping  Crow.  The  old  man 
was  a good  Indian,  a friend  of  white 
people.  His  wrinkled  face  beamed 
when  Mr.  Winslow  gave  him  a 
handful  of  bright  red  and  blue 
beads.  He  went  away  well  pleased 
with  his  pay. 

“Supper’s  ready,”  their  mother 
called  to  the  children.  Hope  and 
Andrew  drew  wooden  stools  close 
to  the  rough  table.  The  table  was 
made  of  boards,  laid  across  tall 
blocks  of  wood.  Their  father  had 
cut  both  table  and  stools  out  of 
logs  with  his  sharp  ax.  Indeed,  he 
made  almost  all  the  things  they 
used  inside  their  home.  And  for 
many  things  that  he  made,  the 
early  settler  found  what  he  needed 
in  the  forest  near  by. 

The  cups  this  family  drank  from 
were  made  of  wood.  Their  plates 
were  thick,  square  pieces  of  wood 
with  smooth  hollows  cut  in  their 
centers.  It  took  a long  time  to 
make  such  a plate.  So  Andrew  and 
Hope  used  one  between  them.  Their 
father  and  their  mother  also  ate 
from  one  plate.  Deer  meat,  thick 
corn-meal  soup,  fish,  pumpkin,  or 
squash — whatever  was  cooked  in 
the  pot  over  the  fire  was  put  into 
the  center  of  these  wooden  plates. 
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Were  Mrs.  Winslow’s  metal  pots  stronger  than  the  cooking  bowls  the  Indian  women  used?  Could 
she  have  cooked  in  pots  made  of  wood? 


Andrew  and  Hope  never  saw  a 
fork  such  as  we  use.  In  those  days 
even  the  rich  people  of  older  coun- 
tries over  the  ocean  did  not  know 
much  about  forks.  They  ate  with 
spoons.  These  were  made  of  wood 
or  of  a metal  called  pewter.  Some 
people  had  knives  with  which  to 
cut  their  meat.  But  Hope  and 
Andrew  and  other  children  of  those 
times  were  taught  that  eating  with 
their  fingers  was  proper  at  meals. 


When  they  went  to  bed,  the  twins 
climbed  up  on  wooden  shelves. 
These  were  built  firmly  against  the 
wall  of  the  cabin.  Such  beds  are 
called  bunks. 

Like  Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star, 
the  two  children  slept  upon  soft 
pine  boughs.  Their  deerskin  blan- 
kets kept  them  warm  on  the  coldest 
night.  Indeed,  Hope  and  Andrew 
slept  just  as  sweetly  as  you  and  I 
do  in  our  beds. 


ANDREW  AND  HOPE 
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Precious  Fire 

Hope  was  eight  years  old  at  this 
time.  So  she  could  help  her  mother 
in  many  ways.  One  of  the  things 
she  did  was  to  see  that  the  fire  in 
the  huge  fireplace  did  not  go  out. 
Logs  always  burned  there.  The 
flames  in  the  fireplace  gave  this 
house  its  only  heat.  Here  all  the 
family  food  was  cooked. 

“The  fire  is  low,  Hope,”  Mrs. 
Winslow  often  said.  And  the  little 
girl  ran  to  get  dry  sticks  and  twigs 
to  make  it  burn  more  brightly.  She 
called  to  her  father  to  bring  heavy 
logs  to  put  on  it.  She  knew  the 
fire  must  not  die,  for  to  fight  it 
again  took  much  time  and  much 
trouble. 

The  Winslows  had  never  seen 
matches  such  as  we  use  today.  They 
made  their  fire  by  striking  a stone, 
called  flint,  against  another  stone  or 
a piece  of  hard  metal.  They  made 
the  sparks  from  the  flint  fly  out 
upon  some  dry  leaves.  Then  they 
blew  them  into  a flame. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  things 
these  early  settlers  had  was  a 
tinderbox.  In  this  they  kept  some 
dry  moss,  or  tinder,  with  which  to 
catch  the  fire  sparks.  In  it  also  were 
bits  of  flint  and  of  the  metal  called 
steel.  When  no  tinderbox  was 
handy,  Hope  had  to  get  a burning 
coal  from  the  fire  in  a neighbor’s 
house. 


Andrew  took  care  that  there  were 
always  some  lumps  of  pine  wood 
beside  the  fireplace.  These  burned 
with  such  a bright  flame  that  the 
Winslows  used  them  to  fight  their 
home  in  the  evenings,  just  as  the 
Indians  did.  They  laid  the  burning 
chunks  of  pine  on  flat  stones.  They 
put  them  inside  the  fireplace  so 
that  the  smoke  went  up  the  chim- 
ney instead  of  into  the  room. 

Later,  the  Winslows  learned  to 
make  candles  and  to  fight  up  the 
darkness  with  little  lamps  in  which 
fish  oil  was  burned.  If  someone 
had  told  Andrew  and  Hope  about 
fights  made  with  gas  or  electricity, 
they  would  have  thought  it  a fairy 
tale. 


Mrs.  Winslow  dipped  strings  in  melted  sheep’s  fat  again  and  again.  It  took  many  dippings  and 

coolings  to  make  candles  like  these. 


Ourselves  and  Our  Homes 

What  do  we  have  in  our  homes 
that  are  made  of  things  the  early 
American  children  used?  Of  wood? 
Of  stone?  Of  leather? 

Are  our  tools  more  like  Mr. 
Winslow’s  or  more  like  the  In- 
dians’ tools? 

How  do  we  make  our  doors  safe 
at  night? 

Is  there  a chimney  in  your  house? 

Are  the  nails  we  use  stronger  than 
wooden  pins?  Try  to  break  a 
wooden  match.  Then  try  to  break 
a nail  the  same  size! 

Can  you  explain  why  the  early 
American  children  did  not  have 
table  manners  like  ours? 


How  are  our  own  homes  lighted 
and  heated? 

Do  you  ever  help  at  home?  How 
do  you  help? 

Do  you  help  at  school?  What  do 
you  do? 

Shall  We  Build  a Log  Cabin? 

If  we  wish  to  build  a tiny  log 
cabin  we  shall  need  some  straight 
sticks,  some  tiny  stones,  and  some 
clay.  The  picture  on  page  68  will 
help  us. 

If  we  wish  to  build  a bigger  log 
cabin  we  might  use  rolls  of  brown 
paper  instead  of  logs.  We  could 
use  cardboard  painted  to  look  like 
wood  for  the  doors  and  the  win- 
dows and  the  roof. 


II 

1 

1 


What  is  there  in  this  picture  that  tells  you  it  is  fall?  Do  you  think  the  turkey  they  had  for  their 
Thanksgiving  dinner  was  wild  or  tame?  What  game  are  the  children  playing? 
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FOOD  FOR  ANDREW  AND 
HOPE 

It  was  winter.  Snow  covered  the 
ground.  It  lay  like  a thick  blanket 
on  the  roof  of  the  log  cabin  in  which 
the  Winslows  lived.  Every  few  min- 
utes Hope  ran  to  the  door.  She 
opened  it  a crack,  so  that  she  could 
look  out  at  the  shining  white  world 
outside. 

“Father  and  Andrew  are  not 
coming  yet,”  she  told  her  mother. 

“But  they  will  surely  come  soon,” 
Mrs.  Winslow  replied. 

“Do  you  think  they  will  bring 
home  a deer  today?  Do  you  think 
they  will,  Mother?  I am  so  hun- 
gry!” Hope  almost  cried  when  she 
thought  how  many  days  it  had 
been  since  there  was  meat  in  their 
cooking  pot. 

In  winter,  the  forest  animals 
hunted  places  to  keep  themselves 
warm.  When  it  was  very,  very 
cold,  they  were  hard  to  find.  For 
a long  time,  Mr.  Winslow  and  his 
neighbors  had  not  seen  even  the 
hoof  print  of  a deer.  Their  traps, 
too,  were  empty. 

The  streams  were  covered  with 
thick  ice.  Andrew  had  tried  to  fish 
through  holes  in  the  ice.  But  he 
had  caught  no  fish.  This  family 
had  been  living  on  corn-meal  soup 
for  many  days. 

“Today  the  air  is  warmer.  Spring 
is  not  far  away.  The  deer  will  come 


out  to  feed.  Listen!  What’s  that?” 
Mrs.  Winslow  cried. 

Shouts  were  heard  in  the  forest. 
The  girl  and  her  mother  ran  to  the 
door.  The  hunters  were  coming 
home.  Running  ahead  of  them 
was  Andrew.  His  cheeks  were  red 
with  the  cold.  His  nose  was  like  a 
ripe  cherry.  But  his  eyes  were 
shining  as  he  rushed  into  the  cabin. 

“The  men  have  a fine  deer,”  he 
said.  “And  just  see  what  I found 
in  my  traps!”  He  proudly  held  up 
two  large  fat  rabbits. 

“We  can  have  one  for  our  sup- 
per,” his  mother  said,  smiling.  “It 
will  take  less  time  to  skin  a rabbit 
than  the  great  deer.” 

Hope  clapped  her  hands.  She 
was  so  hungry  for  meat  that  she 
thought  she  could  eat  a whole 
rabbit  herself. 

In  Mrs.  Winslow’s  iron  cooking 
pot,  water  was  already  boiling.  The 
pot  was  hung  on  a long  iron  arm, 
fastened  into  the  stone  wall  inside 
the  chimney.  This  iron  arm  was  so 
made  that  it  could  be  swung  in  over 
the  flames  or  out  over  the  stone 
floor  of  the  fireplace.  A swinging 
arm  like  this  is  called  a crane. 

Most  of  the  family  meals  were 
cooked  in  this  pot  that  hung  on  the 
crane.  But  Mrs.  Winslow  had  some 
other  iron  pots,  too.  She  often  set 
them  down  in  red  coals  which  had 
been  pulled  from  under  the  burning 
logs. 
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What  kind  of  animal  do  you  think  Andrew  could  have  caught  in  this  trap?  Where  may  Hope 
have  found  the  berries  in  her  basket? 


The  Winslows  could  not  buy 
much  of  their  food.  There  were  few 
stores  in  our  land  then.  Ships 
brought  only  a little  food  across 
the  ocean  from  other  lands.  And 
what  they  did  bring  cost  far  too 
much  for  most  of  the  settlers. 

Like  Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star, 
Hope  and  Andrew  lived  mostly 
upon  meat  from  the  wild  animals 
their  father  brought  home  from  the 
forest.  They  liked  deer  meat  best. 
But  rabbits  and  squirrels  also  were 
good.  Wild  turkeys  had  a sweet 
taste,  which  they  thought  very 
nice. 

The  forests  were  full  of  these  and 
other  animals  and  birds  which  were 
good  to  eat.  And  during  most  of 
the  year  they  were  easy  to  get. 
The  streams  of  our  land  then  had 
many  fish.  In  the  river  near  his 


home,  Andrew  all  by  himself  could 
catch  enough  for  a good  meal 
almost  any  fine  summer  day. 

Like  an  Indian  boy,  this  young 
American  was  learning  to  be  a 
brave  hunter  and  a good  fisherman. 
He  did  not  use  bows  and  arrows 
like  Bear  Paw.  But  he  set  traps 
for  rabbits  and  birds.  His  father 
showed  him  how.  Together  they 
made  little  wooden  boxes  that  were 
easy  for  the  rabbits  to  hop  into. 
These  boxes  were  hard  for  them  to 
get  out  of,  once  they  were  inside 
them.  Andrew  often  found  rabbits 
and  squirrels,  and  once  even  a 
ground  hog,  caught  in  his  traps. 

Mr.  Winslow  hunted  with  a gun. 
But  he  thought  an  eight-year-old 
boy  was  too  young  to  learn  to  shoot. 
So  to  be  a real  hunter,  Andrew  had 
to  wait  until  he  was  older. 
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Foods  That  Came  from  Plants 

The  walls  of  this  early  American 
home  were  hung  with  ears  of  bright- 
colored  corn.  There  were  so  many 
ears  that  they  almost  hid  the  logs 
from  sight.  The  Winslows’  cabin 
was  their  storehouse  as  well  as  their 
home.  So  long  as  they  had  corn  in 
their  cabin,  they  knew  that  they 
would  not  starve. 

The  white  men  learned  about 
corn  from  the  Indians.  From  them 
they  found  out  how  to  grow  this 
good  grain.  They  saw  how  their  In- 
dian friends  ground  the  hard  little 
grains  into  meal.  They  watched 
how  they  cooked  it. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Winslow  had 
built  his  log  cabin,  he  began  to  cut 
more  trees.  He  dragged  their  roots 
up  out  of  the  ground.  He  dug  up 
as  many  stones  from  the  land  as  he 
could.  He  made  the  earth  soft  and 
ready.  Then  he  planted  corn.  His 
corn  grew  and  grew  through  the 
summer.  By  fall  it  was  ripe. 

In  the  winter,  Andrew  and  Hope 
helped  their  mother  take  the  grains 
off  the  ripe  ears  of  corn.  Often,  in 
the  evening,  they  would  pull  the 
dry  ears  across  the  hard  edge  of  an 
iron  pot.  The  little  grains  flew  this 
way  and  that  way  as  they  were 
pushed  off. 

The  children  took  care  to  save  all 
the  corncobs.  These  were  good  to 
bum  in  the  fireplace.  But  before 


Hope’s  doll  was  made  of  corn  husks.  Her 
necklace  is  of  corn  grains. 


they  went  into  the  fire,  they  made 
very  good  toys.  Hope  made  little 
dolls  and  Andrew  built  playhouses 
out  of  the  long,  round,  white  cobs. 

Mrs.  Winslow  mixed  her  corn 
meal  with  water  and  salt.  She 
cooked  it  until  it  was  about  as  thick 
as  a dish  of  oatmeal.  Sometimes, 
like  the  Indians,  she  made  cakes 
and  bread  of  it.  All  the  family 
liked  green  corn  on  the  cob,  roasted 
in  the  fire  or  boiled  in  the  pot. 

On  some  of  his  land,  Mr.  Winslow 
planted  other  grains.  One  kind  of 
grain,  called  wheat,  made  smoother 
meal  than  corn  did.  Wheat  makes 
the  flour  that  is  used  in  baking  most 
of  the  bread  we  eat  in  the  United 
States.  Hope  and  Andrew  liked 
wheat  bread  as  well  as  we  like  cake. 
They  did  not  have  it  often,  for 
wheat  was  much  harder  to  grow 
than  corn. 
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What  are  the  tall  plants  that  are  shown  behind  Andrew  in  this  picture?  What  are  the  Winslows 

doing?  Why  are  they  doing  it? 


Their  wheat  bread  was  not  so 
white  as  that  we  eat.  It  was  much 
darker.  It  looked  more  like  our 
whole  wheat  bread.  The  settlers 
did  not  have  machine  mills  to  make 
white  flour,  such  as  our  bakers  use. 
They  had  to  grind  their  grain  much 
as  the  Indians  did. 

On  other  parts  of  his  land,  this 
settler  planted  a garden.  In  it  he 
grew  peas,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  a 
vegetable  which  the  Indians  named 
squash.  He  also  grew  a new  plant 
called  the  potato.  Potatoes  had 
such  a strange  taste  that,  at  first, 
Andrew  and  Hope  were  not  just 
sure  that  they  liked  them. 

The  children  found  blackberries, 
huckleberries,  and  strawberries 
growing  wild  in  the  forest.  They 


knew  where  wild  grapes  grew,  and 
where  to  find  wild  cherries  early 
each  summer. 

Hope  and  Andrew  were  always 
glad  when  sugar  time  came.  Their 
father  had  learned  about  the  sweet 
juice  of  the  maple  tree  from  the 
Indians.  The  children  always  called 
the  maple  the  “sugar  tree.” 

Sugar  time  came  early  in  spring, 
even  before  the  snow  went  away. 
The  twins  always  helped  as  much 
as  they  could.  They  carried  the 
buckets  of  sweet  sap  to  the  fires, 
where  it  was  boiled.  They  liked  to 
drop  some  of  the  cooked  maple 
sap  upon  a clean  patch  of  snow,  for 
the  cold  quickly  hardened  it.  The 
cooked  sap  turned  into  a kind  of 
maple-sugar  candy. 
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How  had  Mr.  Winslow  made  it  easier  to  get  the  spring  water?  Did  his  work  also  help  to  keep 

the  water  clean? 


Sometimes  Andrew  found  a hol- 
low tree  in  which  wild  bees  had 
lived.  They  left  behind  them  some 
of  their  sweet  food,  which  we  call 
honey.  Maple  sugar  and  honey 
were  the  only  sweet  things  these 
children  ate. 

Only  a few  very  rich  people  had 
white  sugar  in  those  days.  It  was 
brought  across  the  wide  ocean  in 
ships.  It  cost  far  too  much  for 
everyday  use. 

This  family  did  not  have  many 
different  kinds  of  foods.  But  there 
was  nearly  always  enough  to  eat  in 
their  wooden  plates.  Each  year  the 
settlers  cleared  more  land.  Each 
year  they  planted  more  seeds.  Each 
year  their  families  lived  better  than 
the  year  before. 


The  water  the  Winslows  used 
was  brought  into  their  log  cabin  in 
pails.  Hope  and  Andrew  went  into 
the  forest  every  day  to  get  it.  They 
went  to  a place  where  water  flowed 
clear  and  cool  right  out  of  the 
ground.  Such  a place  is  called  a 
spring.  The  water  in  the  river  and 
in  the  brooks  was  not  so  clean  as 
that  fresh  from  the  spring.  So 
these  children  always  took  their 
pail  to  the  spring  for  water. 

We  need  water  just  as  much  as 
we  need  food.  No  one  can  live  with- 
out it.  In  the  earliest  days  in  our 
country,  there  were  no  wells.  No 
one  had  water  brought  into  his 
house  by  pipes.  All  water  had  to 
be  carried.  That  is  why  Mr.  Wins- 
low built  his  home  near  a spring. 
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Can  you  name  these  plant  foods  which  the  Winslows  ate? 


Our  Food  and  Our  Water 


Some  Pictures  to  Make 


Do  we  get  our  food  ourselves 
from  the  forest? 

Do  we  buy  most  of  it  in  stores? 

How  much  comes  from  our  own 
gardens? 

Was  the  food  of  Andrew  and 
Hope  more  like  that  of  the  Indians 
than  it  was  like  our  food? 

What  kind  of  heat  is  used  in 
cooking  your  food? 

Was  the  Winslows’  way  of  cook- 
ing food  more  like  our  way,  or 
more  like  Indian  cooking? 

Does  our  water  come  from  a 
well? 

Do  we  get  it  from  springs? 

Does  our  water  come  into  our 
houses  through  pipes? 

Can  you  think  why  everyone 
wants  clean  water  to  drink? 


Let  us  have  a picture  show.  Let 
us  draw  pictures  of  the  animals 
from  the  forest  that  gave  Andrew 
and  Hope  meat.  Let  us  draw  also 
the  fish  they  took  from  the  stream. 
We  should  make  pictures,  too,  of 
the  plant  foods  they  had.  We  can 
hang  our  pictures  in  a row,  so  that 
we  can  see  just  which  foods  were 
most  important  to  the  early  set- 
tlers. We  may  choose  the  things 
we  want  to  draw  from  the  fist 
below.  It  would  be  nice  to  color 
them. 


deer 

turkey 

pumpkin 

rabbit 

corn 

peas 

squirrel 

beans 

potatoes 

fish 

squash 

berries 

bird 

wheat 

grapes 

Can  you  name  each  of  these  forest  food  animals? 
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Why  did  owning  a cow  seem  so  wonderful  to  Hope  and  Andrew?  Should  you  miss  butter  and 

milk  if  you  did  not  have  them? 


THE  WINSLOWS’  WON- 
DERFUL COW 

“I  shall  never  forget  this  day/’ 
Andrew  said  to  Hope  on  the  after- 
noon when  their  father  brought 
home  a cow.  Never  had  the  twins 
tasted  anything  so  good  as  then- 
first  cup  of  milk. 

In  this  wild  land,  the  first  horses 
and  cows,  and  the  first  oxen  and 
sheep  had  to  be  brought  across  the 
wide  ocean  in  ships.  They  cost 
much  money.  So  the  settlers  took 
almost  as  good  care  of  their  animals 
as  they  did  of  themselves. 


To  this  family  their  soft-eyed 
brown  cow  seemed  almost  a person. 
The  two  children  really  loved  her. 

“We  call  her  Daisy,”  Hope  told 
her  friends,  “because  her  milk  is  as 
white  as  the  petals  of  the  daisy. 
And  her  butter  is  as  yellow  as  its 
golden  center.” 

Near  the  log  cabin,  Mr.  Winslow 
had  built  a shelter  of  logs  and 
branches  for  the  brown  cow.  Each 
fine  morning  Hope  and  Andrew  let 
Daisy  out.  They  led  her  to  the 
stream  to  drink.  They  drove  her 
to  open  places  in  the  forest  where 
she  ate  the  green  grass. 
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The  cow,  the  reindeer,  and  the  camel  all  give  milk  which  people  drink.  How  much  can  you  find 

out  about  each  animal? 


In  those  times,  milking  was 
women’s  work.  So  Mrs.  Winslow 
and  Hope  took  turns  on  the  milking 
stool.  Morning  and  night  they 
pulled  at  the  four  soft  little  tubes, 
or  teats,  that  hung  from  Daisy’s 
milk  bag.  Swish-swash!  Swish- 
swash!  The  streams  of  white  milk 
that  came  out  seemed  to  play  a 
merry  tune.  They  made  great 
white  bubbles,  as  they  filled  the 
wooden  pail  that  was  set  under  the 
bag  of  the  cow. 

Sometimes  Hope  and  Andrew 
drank  the  milk  warm,  as  it  came 
out  of  the  cow.  But  they  liked  it 
even  better  cool.  There  were  no 
iceboxes  then.  In  warm  weather, 
Mrs.  Winslow  covered  the  bowls  of 
milk  and  set  them  in  the  cool  run- 
ning water  of  the  little  brook  near 
the  cabin. 

Cow’s  milk  is  really  food  meant 
for  the  cow’s  babies,  which  we  call 
calves.  It  makes  little  calves  grow. 
But  milk  is  just  as  good  for  our 
own  baby  sisters  and  brothers,  and 


for  ourselves  too.  Almost  everyone 
likes  it.  From  very  earliest  times 
boys  and  girls  have  drunk  milk. 

In  the  far,  far  north,  people 
called  Lapps  drink  the  milk  from 
their  reindeer.  In  the  hot  dry 
parts  of  the  world,  children  cry  for 
camel’s  milk.  And  in  many  lands 
the  milk  of  goats  is  drunk.  In  our 
own  country  and,  indeed,  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world,  cow’s  milk 
is  thought  to  be  the  very  best  milk 
of  all. 

Hope  soon  learned  to  take  care  of 
Daisy’s  milk  almost  as  well  as  her 
mother.  Each  morning  she  would 
help  skim  off  the  yellow  cream  that 
had  risen  to  the  top  of  the  milk 
bowls  during  the  night. 

Milk  is  mostly  water  in  which 
there  are  wee  balls  of  fat  or  cream. 
The  tiny,  tiny  cream  balls  are  not 
even  as  big  as  the  point  of  a pin. 
They  are  lighter  than  water.  That 
is  why  they  float  about  in  it.  When 
milk  stands,  the  cream  always  rises 
to  the  top. 
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Some  of  the  best  cheese  is  made  from  the  milk  of  goats  and  sheep.  Mare’s  milk  is  drank  in  certain 

faraway  lands. 


How  Hope  Made  Butter 

Milk  to  drink  was  not  the  only 
food  which  the  Winslows  got  from 
their  brown  cow.  Hope’s  mother 
knew  how  to  make  both  butter  and 
cheese  from  the  rich  milk  Daisy 
gave. 

“Get  out  the  churn/’  Hope’s 
mother  said  every  few  days,  “The 
cream  is  ripe.  There  is  enough  to 
make  butter.” 

By  “ripe”  she  meant  that  the 
cream  was  old  enough  and  thick 
enough  to  be  made  into  butter. 

One  day,  just  as  she  was  ready 
to  churn,  there  was  a knock  on  the 
door  of  the  Winslow  cabin.  It  was 
a small  friend  of  Hope’s,  who  lived 
in  another  cabin  near  by. 

“Please  come,  Mistress  Winslow! 
Ma’s  very  sick.  And  Pa  has  gone 
hunting,”  the  little  girl  said.  Two 
big  tears  rolled  slowly  down  her 
pink  cheeks. 

“Of  course,  dear,  I’ll  come,”  said 
Mrs.  Winslow.  “Put  up  the  churn, 
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Hope,  and  set  the  cream  away.  The 
butter  can  wait.” 

Hope  watched  her  mother  hurry 
away  to  help  her  sick  neighbor. 

“I  will  not  put  the  churn  away,” 
she  said  to  herself.  “I  will  make 
the  butter  myself,  I have  often 
helped.  I know  I can  do  it.”  And 
she  fell  to  work. 

Hope’s  churn  was  a tall,  round, 
wooden  tub.  In  its  cover  there 
was  a hole.  And  through  this  hole 
went  the  handle  of  a wooden  paddle, 
or  dasher. 

Hope  moved  the  dasher  about  in 
the  churn.  It  whipped  the  wee 
balls  of  cream  so  hard  that  they 
ran  into  each  other.  It  packed 
them  together  so  tight  that  they 
made  yellow  butter. 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down  Hope 
moved  the  dasher  through  the 
thick  cream.  It  was  hard  work. 
Her  arm  hurt.  But  she  did  not 
mind.  She  knew  how  pleased  her 
mother  would  be  when  she  came 
home. 
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Can  you  explain  what  Hope  was  doing  with  this  wooden  churn?  Why  did  she  move  the  dasher 

up  and  down? 


“The  butter  is  coming,”  Hope 
said  to  herself,  when  the  churning 
grew  very  hard.  She  looked  inside 
the  churn.  All  through  the  milk 
she  saw  tiny  bits  of  golden  yellow. 

Then,  just  as  she  had  seen  her 
mother  do,  Hope  moved  the  paddle 
more  slowly.  It  gathered  the  bits 
of  butter  into  a lump.  She  poured 
off  the  milk  in  which  the  butter 
was  floating.  This  milk  did  not 
look  or  taste  like  fresh  milk.  It 
was  thick  buttermilk.  Hope  liked 
it  almost  as  well  as  sweet  milk. 

“Now  I must  wash  out  every  bit 
of  the  buttermilk.  I must  work 
my  butter  until  it  is  hard  and  firm. 
No  drop  of  water  must  be  left  in.” 
The  little  girl  spoke  just  as  if  her 
mother  were  there.  She  put  the 
butter  in  a wooden  bowl.  With  a 
wooden  paddle  she  pressed  the 


butter  against  the  butter  bowl. 
She  made  it  into  a smooth,  hard, 
yellow  lump. 

“Now  I must  put  salt  in,”  she 
said.  Salt  made  the  butter  taste 
better,  Hope  thought.  It  also 
helped  keep  it  sweet  and  good  for 
a long  time. 

When  she  heard  her  mother  com- 
ing home,  she  hid  her  bowl  of 
butter. 

“Mistress  Adams  is  better.  Her 
husband  is  home,”  her  mother  said, 
as  she  stepped  inside  the  door. 

“And  the  butter’s  all  made,” 
Hope  added,  running  to  get  the 
golden  lump  to  show  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Winslow  was  so  surprised 
that  she  had  to  sit  down  on  a stool. 
She  could  hardly  believe  an  eight- 
year-old  girl  could  make  such  good 
butter  all  by  herself. 
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A rake  for  stirring  and  a press  for  molding  cheese.  For  making  cheese  Hope  used  these  tools. 


Log-Cabin  Cheese 

For  making  cheese,  the  Winslows 
used  milk  from  which  the  cream 
had  been  skimmed.  First,  they  set 
pans  of  milk  close  to  the  fire.  There 
it  slowly  warmed  through.  Warm- 
ing changes  milk.  It  separates  it 
into  its  two  parts.  The  white,  solid 
part  of  the  milk,  which  we  call 
curds,  goes  away  from  the  watery 
part,  or  the  whey.  They  stirred 
the  curds  with  a small  wooden  rake. 

Hope  and  her  mother  poured  the 
curds  and  the  whey  into  a clean, 
small  basket.  The  yellowish  watery 
whey  ran  out  through  the  little 
holes.  The  white  curds  were  left. 
Next,  Hope  and  her  mother  salted 
the  curds  and  pressed  them  together 
into  a thick  mat. 


Mr.  Winslow  had  made  a cheese 
press  out  of  smooth  wood.  Between 
its  wooden  top  and  bottom,  the 
cheese  was  squeezed  hard.  Every 
bit  of  the  whey  was  pushed  out. 
The  cheese  was  then  ready  to  be 
made  into  a mold  and  set  away  in 
a cool  place.  It  tasted  better  after 
it  had  stood  for  a time 
The  cheese  which  the  Winslows 
got  from  Daisy’s  milk  was  perhaps 
not  quite  so  good  as  that  we  can 
buy  now.  The  cheese-makers  of 
today  have  better  tools  with  which 
to  work.  They  make  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cheese.  But  all 
cheese  is  made  in  very  much  the 
same  way.  This  early  American 
family  were  very  fond  of  the  simple 
cheese  which  they  made  at  home  in 
their  log  cabin. 
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Today,  in  a city  dairy,  milk  is  put  up  in  bottles  like  these.  Almost  all  the  work  is  done  by 

machine.  Everything  is  kept  clean. 


The  Milk  We  Drink 

Do  we  ourselves  milk  cows  to 
get  milk? 

Do  we  buy  milk? 

Where  does  our  milk  come  from? 

How  do  we  keep  it  cool? 

Do  we  make  butter  at  home? 

Do  you  like  buttermilk? 

In  what  other  ways  do  you  like 
milk? 

What  part  of  the  milk  do  you 
think  is  used  in  making  the  purest 
ice  cream? 

Can  you  find  out  some  ways  in 
which  milk  is  used  for  cooking  your 
food  at  home? 


Would  You  Like  to  Make  Butter? 

A deep  glass  jar  and  an  egg 
beater  that  turns  round  and  round 
can  be  used  like  a churn.  To  make 
butter,  you  must  fill  the  jar  one 
third  full  of  thick  cream  that  is 
several  days  old.  Turn  the  egg 
beater  about  inside  the  jar.  It  is 
best  to  move  it  around  slowly  and 
evenly.  You  must  not  hurry. 
When  the  butter  comes,  you  can 
take  care  of  it  just  as  Hope  did. 
A large  kitchen  spoon  will  do  the 
same  work  as  a paddle  in  pressing 
out  the  drops  of  buttermilk  and 
water. 
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A NEW  SUIT  FOR  ANDREW 
AND  A NEW  DRESS 
FOR  HOPE 

“For  your  ninth  birthday  gift, 
you  shall  each  have  new  clothes,” 
Mrs.  Winslow  told  Andrew  and 
Hope. 

The  twins  were  pleased.  Like 
almost  everything  they  needed, 
clothes  were  not  easy  to  get  in  a 
neighborhood  without  stores.  A 
new  suit  and  a new  dress  were  the 
very  nicest  things  they  could  think 
of  for  birthday  presents. 

Andrew’s  new  suit  was  almost 
ready.  Like  the  clothes  of  Bright 
Star  and  Bear  Paw,  it  was  made 
from  the  skins  of  deer  which  the 
hunters  had  brought  home  from 
the  forest.  The  Winslows  had 
learned  from  friendly  Indians  how 
to  turn  these  skins  into  soft  leather. 

“I  shall  look  like  an  Indian,” 
the  boy  told  his  sister,  as  he  held 
up  his  long  shirt  and  trousers, 
made  of  cured  deerskin. 

“But  you  do  not  have  pretty 
patterns  of  beads  and  quills  on  your 
shirt,”  Hope  said,  teasing  him. 

“White  men  do  not  need  beads. 
Those  are  for  Indians  and  for 
girls,”  Andrew  said  proudly.  “This 
is  a hunting  suit.  It  will  keep  me 
very  warm.  I shall  wear  with  it 
the  new  fur  cap  my  father  made  for 
me  from  the  red  fox’s  skin.” 


In  what  ways  was  Andrew’s  new  suit  like  that 
of  Bear  Paw? 


Mr.  Winslow  trapped  many  of 
the  small  forest  animals  for  their 
skins.  Some  of  them  had  hairy 
coats  that  were  soft,  fine,  and 
thick.  The  hunters  left  the  hair 
on.  They  cleaned  only  the  inner 
side  of  the  skin.  For  their  own 
use  the  hunters  made  it  soft,  so 
that  it  was  pleasant  to  wear. 

Most  people  like  soft  furs.  Mr. 
Winslow  made  some  of  his  furs 
into  caps  for  his  family  to  wear  in 
the  coldest  weather.  Furs  which 
he  did  not  need  he  sold  to  other 
people. 

Andrew  had  a new  pair  of  moc- 
casins to  wear  with  his  new  suit. 
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Draw  a vamp,  a sole,  and  two  quarters  like  these  on  a piece  of  stiff  paper.  Cut  them  out  and  fit 

them  together  into  a shoe. 


He  was  trying  to  learn  to  walk  in 
them  as  softly  as  the  Indians.  The 
whole  family  wore  moccasins  most 
of  the  time.  But  they  had  also, 
each  one  of  them,  a pair  of  strong 
leather  shoes  with  very  thick  soles. 
They  kept  these  for  best. 

A traveling  shoemaker  made 
these  strong  leather  shoes.  There 
were  no  shoe  stores  in  our  land  in 
those  days.  So  the  shoemaker 
went  from  house  to  house.  He 
stayed  long  enough  to  make  shoes 
for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Andrew  and  Hope  were  always 
glad  when  he  came  to  their  home. 

Sometimes  the  shoemaker  used 
leather  which  the  settlers  had  cured. 
Sometimes  he  brought  his  own 
leather  with  him  in  a pack  on  his 
back.  The  children  liked  to  stand 
beside  his  little  bench  and  watch 
him  work.  With  his  worn  leather 
apron  over  his  knees,  he  cut  out 


thick  soles  of  tough  cowskin.  From 
softer  calfskin,  he  shaped  pieces  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  shoe. 

The  traveling  shoemaker  made 
every  bit  of  a shoe  by  hand.  With 
a pointed  tool  called  an  awl,  he 
punched  the  tiny  holes  through 
which  his  needle  should  go.  Andrew 
liked  to  hand  him  the  wee  wooden 
pegs  with  which  he  fastened  the 
soles  and  the  uppers  together.  With 
a little  hammer,  the  shoemaker 
tacked  on  the  heels.  Then  he  oiled 
the  leather.  Last  of  all,  he  rubbed 
it  until  it  fairly  shone. 

Our  own  shoes  are  made  in  much 
the  same  way.  But  instead  of 
wooden  pegs,  tiny  sharp  nails  are 
used.  And  instead  of  needle  and 
hammer,  our  shoemakers  do  all  the 
work  with  machines  that  sew, 
pound,  and  rub.  The  places  where 
our  shoes  are  made  for  us  are 
called  shoe  factories. 
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Why  were  the  Winslows  glad  to  have  sheep  of  their  own?  How  does  this  picture  tell  you  that 

sheep  are  gentle  animals? 


Woolly  Sheep 

Not  long  after  Daisy,  the  brown 
cow,  came  to  live  with  the  Wins- 
low family,  Andrew  and  Hope  had 
another  surprise.  Their  father 
brought  home  some  white,  woolly 
sheep.  He  bought  them  with 
money  he  got  for  his  furs. 

“Now  we  can  make  our  own 
cloth,”  he  said. 

Many  settlers  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  buy  the  cloth 
which  the  ships  brought.  Their 
neighbors  could  make  only  what 
they  needed  for  themselves. 

Hope  and  Andrew  ran  their  fin- 
gers through  the  curling  hair  that 
covered  the  bodies  of  the  gentle 
sheep.  It  was  thick  and  soft.  It 
felt  quite  different  from  the  smooth, 
slippery  sides  of  their  cow. 


Their  mother  told  the  twins  that 
sheep’s  hair  is  rougher  than  the 
hair  of  horses  and  cows.  That  is 
why  several  hairs  can  be  twisted 
together  into  a long  thread.  The 
rough  places  catch  in  each  other. 
They  hold  tight  together.  Curly 
hair,  like  that  of  a sheep,  is  called 
wool.  Each  little  hair  is  known 
as  a fiber. 

Long,  long  ago,  men  learned  to 
clip  the  wool  from  sheep  and  make 
it  into  warm  coats  for  themselves. 
They  found  out  how  to  twist  the 
wool  fibers  into  thread.  They 
taught  themselves  how  to  put  the 
thread  together  to  make  cloth. 

When  Hope  and  Andrew  lived  in 
our  land,  there  were  only  a small 
number  of  sheep  here.  Today  there 
are  so  many  that  we  could  never 
count  them  all. 
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Can  you  explain  why  Mrs.  Winslow  had  to  co: 

Hope’s  new  dress  was  made  from 
beginning  to  end  right  in  her  cabin 
home.  First  the  wool  had  to  be 
cut  from  the  sheep’s  back.  Then 
it  had  to  be  cleaned.  Hope  helped 
her  mother  take  out  every  bit  of 
dirt  and  each  tiny  twig  that  had 
been  caught  in  the  wool.  Then 
they  washed  the  wool  well.  They 
oiled  it  to  make  it  soft  and  easy 
to  handle. 

Sitting  beside  the  fireplace, 
Hope’s  mother  combed  the  wool 
until  it  lay  straight  and  smooth. 
For  this,  she  used  two  small  pieces 
of  wood  which  had  tiny  hooks  set 
in  rows  upon  them.  Between  them 
she  combed  the  wool.  Mrs.  Wins- 
low called  it  carding  the  wool.  She 
twisted  the  carded  wool  into  long, 
thick,  soft  rolls.  It  was  then  ready 
for  making  thread. 


To  make  thread,  wool  fibers 
have  to  be  twisted  tight  round 
each  other.  This  is  spinning. 

Hope  herself  was  learning  to 
spin.  In  one  corner  of  the  log 
cabin  stood  the  spinning  wheel. 
It  looked  much  like  the  one  in  the 
picture  on  page  91. 

The  little  girl  turned  the  big 
wheel.  This  moved  a spool,  to 
which  she  tied  the  end  of  one  of 
the  thick,  soft  rolls  of  wool.  Around 
and  around  went  the  wheel.  Around 
and  around  went  the  spool.  And 
all  the  while  Hope  was  twisting 
and  twisting  the  wool  between  her 
fingers.  It  ran  out  from  between 
them  in  a long,  even  thread. 

Wool  thread  such  as  Hope  made 
is  called  yarn.  When  she  wanted 
to  make  her  yarn  very  fine,  she 
spun  it  a second  time. 


Do  any  of  your  friends  know  how  to  use  a spinning  wheel  like  this?  Why  do  we  not  need  to  make 

our  thread  by  hand? 
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Plants  That  Helped  Make 
Hope’s  Dress 

To  make  her  wool  thread  last 
longer,  Mrs.  Winslow  often  twisted 
another,  stronger  thread  with  it. 
This  stronger  thread  was  linen 
thread.  She  made  it  by  spinning 
together  tiny  threads  from  the 
flax  plant  that  grew  in  her  garden. 

Hope  loved  the  pretty  blue  flow- 
ers of  the  flax  plant.  But  it  was 
not  for  its  flowers  that  the  settlers 
planted  flax.  It  was  because  they 
wanted  the  long,  fine  strings  inside 
the  stem  of  the  plant.  They  called 
these  the  flax  fibers. 

When  the  flax  plants  were  ripe, 
in  early  summer,  the  Winslows 
pulled  them  up  by  the  roots.  They 
did  not  cut  them.  They  wanted 
the  fibers  just  as  long  as  they  could 
get  them.  They  dried  their  flax  in 
the  sun.  Then  they  combed  out  all 
the  seeds  by  drawing  the  plants 
through  iron  combs. 

They  soaked  the  flax  in  the 
brook,  to  make  it  softer.  Then 
they  dried  it  and  cleaned  it.  They 
pounded  it  so  that  they  could  get 
the  long  fibers  away  from  the  hard, 
woody  center. 

Mrs.  Winslow  spun  her  flax  into 
linen  thread  on  a spinning  wheel. 
When  she  twisted  the  wool  and  the 
linen  threads  together,  she  made 
a strong  thread  which  she  called 
linsey-woolsey. 


We  ourselves  use  linen  in  many 
ways.  We  use  it  to  make  shirts 
and  suits  and  collars  for  boys.  We 
make  dresses  and  coats  for  girls 
with  it.  Our  best  handkerchiefs, 
our  finest  tablecloths  and  napkins, 
and  many  other  things  too  are 
made  of  this  thread  from  the  flax 
plant. 

“I  want  a blue  dress,  please,” 
Hope  begged.  She  thought  the 
blue  color  which  her  mother  made 
from  a plant  in  their  garden  was 
the  prettiest  of  all. 

Like  the  Indians,  the  settlers  had 
to  make  their  own  colors,  or  dyes. 
This  plant  that  gave  them  the  blue 
color  is  called  indigo.  Other  plants 
and  trees  gave  them  red  and 
yellow.  Andrew’s  wool  suit  was 
brown.  Its  color  came  from  the 
bark  of  a tree. 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Winslow  dyed 
the  wool  thread  as  soon  as  it  was 
spun.  Other  times  she  did  not 
make  her  dyes  until  the  cloth  was 
made.  She  dipped  her  thread  or  her 
cloth  into  kettles  filled  with  dye. 


Above  are  wool  fibers.  Below  are  flax  fibers. 
Which  look  smoother? 
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Can  you  find  the  warp  threads  on  this  loom?  What  is  the  name  of  the  piece  of  wood  in  Mrs. 
Winslow’s  right  hand?  What  is  it  for? 


Weaving  and  Sewing 

In  another  corner  of  the  log  cabin 
there  was  a wooden  machine  for 
making  cloth.  Putting  threads  to- 
gether into  cloth  is  called  weaving. 
And  the  machine  on  which  weav- 
ing is  done  is  called  a loom. 

For  days  Mrs.  Winslow  worked 
at  her  loom  to  make  enough  cloth 


for  Hope’s  new  dress.  The  little 
girl  stood  beside  her.  She  liked  to 
watch  the  cloth  for  her  blue  dress 
grow. 

“These  long  threads  that  run 
from  one  end  of  the  loom  to  the 
other  are  the  warp,  Hope,”  her 
mother  said.  “The  threads  that 
run  back  and  forth  between  them, 
from  side  to  side,  are  the  woof.” 
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All  cloth  is  made  of  warp  and 


woof.  The  simple  weaving  Mrs. 
Winslow  did  was  much  like  darn- 
ing. Over  one  thread,  under  the 
next,  over  and  under  went  the 
woof  thread.  This  kind  of  weaving 
was  like  that  in  this  picture. 
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It  would  take  a long  time  if 
weaving  had  to  be  done  with  a 
needle,  like  darning.  Each  little 
thread  would  have  to  be  lifted  or 
pressed  down  by  itself.  That  is 
why  men  worked  and  worked  to 
make  a weaving  machine  called  a 
loom. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  loom  was  much 
better  than  the  rough  wooden  weav- 
ing frame  which  the  Indian  women 
used.  Beneath  it  there  were  two 
little  pedals.  When  she  stepped  on 
one  of  these,  all  the  even  threads 
of  the  warp  were  lifted.  When  she 
stepped  on  the  other,  all  the  odd 
threads  were  lifted.  Compare  Mrs. 
Winslow’s  loom  with  an  Indian 
loom  by  looking  again  at  page  28. 


The  settler’s  wife  sent  her  woof 
threads  back  and  forth  by  means 
of  a little  pointed  stick  called  a 
shuttle.  Again  and  again  her  shut- 
tle flew  back  and  forth.  It  drew 
the  thread  with  it.  A long  bar  of 
wood  pushed  the  woof  threads 
tightly  against  one  another.  This 
made  the  weaving  firm  and  smooth. 

Weaving  on  a hand  loom  like  this 
took  a long  time.  Later,  better  and 
better  looms  were  made.  Men 
found  out  how  to  run  them  by 
machinery.  Our  cloth  is  woven  in 
cloth  factories  called  mills.  It  is 
far  finer  than  the  cloth  that  was 
used  to  make  Hope’s  new  dress. 
And  the  machine  looms  in  these 
mills  can  make  miles  of  cloth  in 
less  time  than  it  took  Hope’s 
mother  to  weave  the  cloth  for  just 
this  one  dress. 

Mrs.  Winslow  cut  the  cloth  and 
sewed  it  by  hand.  Hope  thought 
her  new  dress  was  the  prettiest  in 
the  whole  world.  She  liked  the 
fine  stitches  with  which  her  mother 
put  it  together.  With  the  scraps  of 
cloth  that  were  left,  she  herself 
made  a new  dress  for  her  doll. 

This  little  girl  of  early  times  had 
just  learned  to  sew.  With  colored 
thread  she  set  tiny  crossed  stitches 
in  a square  of  very  coarse  cloth. 
At  the  bottom  she  made  a little 
log  cabin  with  a tree  on  each  side. 
She  put  a cow  to  the  left  of  it  and 
a sheep  to  the  right.  All  around 
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the  sides  and  across  the  top  she 
made  flowers  and  birds.  In  the 
very  center  of  the  square  she  set 
her  stitches  to  make  words. 

She  called  it  a sampler  because 
it  was  a sample  of  the  sewing  she 
could  do.  Hope  was  also  learning 
to  knit  the  wool  yarn  she  spun  into 
stockings  for  herself  and  Andrew. 

There  was  no  school  for  these 
children.  But  Hope  and  Andrew 
learned  much.  Besides  spinning 
and  weaving,  gardening  and  cook- 
ing, Hope  knew  how  to  make 
candles  and  soap  and  many  other 
useful  things.  Andrew  knew  how 
to  fish.  He  made  stools  and  bowls 
and  other  things  out  of  wood.  Later 
on,  he  would  learn  to  be  a hunter. 
Both  children  were  taught  the 
things  that  helped  them  in  this  new 
world  where  everything  had  to  be 
made  with  their  own  hands. 


The  Clothes  We  Wear 

Are  our  clothes  like  those  of  Hope 
and  Andrew  in  some  ways? 

Do  any  of  our  friends  wear  suits 
made  all  of  leather? 

Do  any  of  our  friends  wear  fur? 

Do  we  wear  suits  and  dresses 
made  out  of  cloth? 

Are  some  of  our  winter  clothes 
made  of  wool? 

Do  we  have  stockings  that  have 
been  made  of  wool  thread? 

Do  our  stockings  look  like  the 
cloth  in  our  wool  dresses  or  suits? 

What  things  that  we  use  in  our 
homes  are  made  of  linen? 

What  color  do  you  like  best  to 
wear? 

Where  did  your  newest  clothes 
come  from? 

Making  a Sampler 

To  make  a sampler  like  Hope's, 
the  best  thing  to  use  is  embroidery 
canvas  or  some  other  very  coarse 
cloth.  The  canvas  has  holes  in 
rows,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  keep 
your  crossed  stitches  straight.  A 
needle  with  a big  eye  is  needed. 
Bright-colored  yarns  make  the  best 
thread. 

Each  girl  will  want  to  make 
her  own  pattern  and  stitch  her 
own  name  on  her  sampler. 

While  the  girls  sew  their  sam- 
plers, the  boys  may  like  to  make 
some  three-legged  stools. 
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Can  you  point  out  the  warp  threads  and  the  woof  threads  on  this  little  loom?  Can  you  find  them 

in  the  drawing  on  page  94? 


Hope's  Little  Hand  Loom 

Hope  Winslow’s  father  made  her 
a little  hand  loom.  On  it  she  wove 
a pretty  mat  for  the  cabin  table. 
Her  loom  was  simple.  We  can 
easily  make  one  just  like  it,  if  we 
study  this  picture. 

To  make  Hope’s  loom,  Mr.  Wins- 
low took  four  pieces  of  wood.  Two 
were  long.  Two  were  short.  He 
laid  the  shorter  pieces  across  the 
long  ones  and  fastened  their  ends 
together.  We  could  use  screws 
instead  of  the  wooden  pins  he  used. 

We  should  use  nails  instead  of  the 
wooden  pegs  he  drove  across  the 
short  strips  of  wood.  They  should 
be  about  half  an  inch  from  each 
other.  They  should  stand  in 
straight  rows,  like  so  many  soldiers. 

Hope  wound  her  yarn  back  and 
forth  around  the  wooden  pegs.  This 
gave  her  the  warp  threads.  Her 


woof  threads  were  wound  in  little 
balls  and  she  wove  them  back  and 
forth  with  a long  thin  piece  of  bone. 
Her  father  cut  this  bone  in  the 
shape  of  a needle.  He  rubbed  it 
until  it  was  very  smooth.  We  could 
use  a long  needle  with  a big  eye  to 
draw  our  woof  threads  over  and 
under  every  other  warp  thread. 

Mrs.  Winslow  gave  Hope  yarn 
of  two  different  colors.  The  little 
girl  chose  to  make  an  Indian  pat- 
tern. Her  mat  looked  like  this: 


Shall  you  use  the  same  pattern? 
Or  can  you  make  up  a pattern  that 
pleases  you  more?  What  colors 
will  you  choose? 
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Can  you  find  a stream  and  a foot  bridge?  Why  do  you  think  Andrew’s  father  is  carrying  a gun? 


Through  the  forests  there  were 
paths  which  the  Indians  had  cut. 
These  paths  were  not  wide  enough 
for  two  people.  So  Andrew  and 
Hope  and  their  parents  always 
walked  one  behind  the  other. 

When  the  children  came  to  a 
stream,  they  always  looked  for  a 
place  that  was  not  deep.  Then 
they  took  off  their  moccasins  and 
walked  barefoot  through  the  water 
to  the  other  side.  In  some  places 
where  the  water  was  too  deep,  a 
log  had  been  laid  over  the  stream. 
This  made  a rough  bridge.  The 
boy  and  the  girl  took  careful  steps 
as  they  crossed  it.  They  did  not 
want  to  fall  off  into  the  water. 


HOW  THE  WINSLOWS 
WENT  TO  TOWN 

“Ready,  Hope!  Hurry,  Andrew! 
The  sun  is  in  the  window.  It  is 
time  to  start,”  Mrs.  Winslow  called 
to  the  two  children. 

This  family  had  neither  clocks 
* nor  watches.  They  told  time  by 
the  sun.  On  this  day  they  had  all 
risen  while  it  was  still  dark.  They 
were  going  to  make  a journey  to  a 
town  a long  distance  away.  They 
had  planned  to  set  out  as  soon  as 
the  sun  made  the  way  light. 

For  trips  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, Andrew  and  Hope  and  their 
parents  went  most  often  on  foot. 
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But  the  trip  Andrew  and  Hope 
were  to  take  on  this  day  was  not 
just  in  their  neighborhood.  It  was 
a journey  which  they  had  never 
made  before. 

“We  are  going  to  town/’  they 
told  their  friends  proudly.  “We 
shall  ride  there  with  Mr.  Adams 
in  his  long  boat.” 

This  long  boat  was  an  Indian 
dugout.  It  was  just  like  the  dug- 
outs  used  by  Bear  Paw’s  people. 
It  had  been  made  for  the  white 
settlers  by  some  friendly  Indians. 
In  exchange  for  it,  Mr.  Adams  had 
given  them  bright-colored  beads 
and  tools  made  of  sharp  metal. 
Mr.  Winslow  owned  a birch-bark 
canoe  which  he  had  got  from  the 
Indians  in  the  same  way. 

“This  is  better  than  walking,” 
Andrew  said  to  his  sister,  as  their 
long  boat  floated  down  the  river 
that  flowed  near  their  home. 

The  children  sat  on  the  bottom 
of  the  hollow  log  boat.  They 
watched  their  father  and  Mr. 
Adams  dip  their  flat  wooden  pad- 
dles in  and  out  of  the  water.  By 
means  of  these  paddles  the  men 
pushed  the  boat  along.  Andrew 
and  Hope  thought  it  went  very  fast. 

In  those  days  rivers  and  In- 
dian paths  were  the  only  highways 
through  this  wild  land.  A very  few 
people  had  horses  upon  which  they 
could  ride  along  the  forest  paths. 
But  almost  every  family  had  a 


boat  of  some  kind  to  take  them  up 
and  down  the  woodland  streams. 

“Sit  very  still!  Do  not  move 
about,  or  our  boat  may  tip  over,” 
Mrs.  Winslow  warned  the  children. 
They  had  reached  the  place  where 
the  river  flowed  out  into  the  ocean. 
The  top  of  the  water  was  rough. 
The  men  took  care  to  keep  close 
to  the  shore.  Indians  could  take 
their  dugouts  far  out  on  the  ocean. 
But  the  white  men  did  not  know 
how  to  handle  these  strange  boats 
so  well.  They  felt  safer  where  the 
water  was  more  quiet  and  where  it 
was  not  so  far  from  land. 

The  town  to  which  the  long  boat 
was  going  was  built  on  the  sea- 
shore. A number  of  boats  were 
tied  up  there.  The  children’s  eyes 
opened  wide  with  wonder  when  they 
saw  a ship  that  had  crossed  the 
broad  ocean.  That  ship  would  not 
seem  big  to  us.  But  Hope  and 
Andrew  could  hardly  believe  their 
eyes. 

The  twins  were  as  surprised  as 
the  Indians  were  when  they  first 
saw  a big  ship.  The  Indians 
thought  these  ships,  too,  were  made 
from  hollowed  logs.  They  won- 
dered where  there  were  trees  big 
enough  to  make  such  a huge  boat. 
They  did  not  know  that  such  ships 
were  made  of  many  pieces  of  wood 
called  boards.  The  shipbuilders 
put  these  boards  together  so  tightly 
that  water  could  not  get  in. 


Which  of  the  boats  shown  here  had  crossed  the  ocean?  Could  it  have  traveled  far  with  its  sails 

tied  up  as  they  are  in  the  picture? 
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Find  all  these  things  in  the  picture:  the  church,  the  store,  the  big  brick  house,  and  the  common. 


Wonderful  Sights 

The  big  ship  was  only  one  of  the 
wonderful  things  Hope  and  Andrew 
saw  that  day.  The  town  they 
visited  would  seem  like  a village 
to  us.  Its  houses  were  small.  They 
were  scattered  along  the  sides  of  a 
long  field  of  green  grass.  The 
people  called  this  green  field  their 
“common/’  because  it  belonged  to 
everyone  in  the  town.  Each  family 
could  bring  its  cows  and  horses 
there  to  graze. 


“What  good  houses  there  are,” 
Hope  said  to  Andrew  as  they 
walked  along  the  common.  These 
small  town  houses  seemed  fine  to 
them.  Some  had  more  than  one 
room.  Some  were  two  stories 
high.  Many  had  smooth  wooden 
boards  nailed  over  their  log  walls. 
All  were  better  built  than  the  log- 
cabin  home  of  the  Winslows. 

The  children  stood  a long  time 
before  the  one  brick  house  in  the 
town.  They  had  never  seen  bricks 
before. 
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Look  at  this  wall  carefully.  Would  it  crack  as  easily  as  one  in  which  the  bricks  were  laid  one  above 

the  other  in  rows?  Why? 


“Those  little  red  blocks  that 
make  the  wall  of  that  house  are 
bricks,”  their  father  told  them. 
“They  are  made  of  a special  kind 
of  clay.  Men  first  clean  the  clay. 
Then  they  mix  it  with  water  until 
it  is  just  right  for  molding.  They 
put  it  into  little  boxes  the  shape  of 
those  bricks.  Last  of  all  they  bake 
the  bricks  hard  in  the  sun  or  in  a 
hot  oven.  Bricks  are  good  for 
houses  because  they  last  such  a 
long  time.” 

The  children  looked  closely  at 
the  brick  wall.  They  saw  that  it 
was  put  together  with  a special 
kind  of  mud  spread  between  the 
bricks.  Their  father  said  that  this 
mud  dried  hard  as  a stone.  We 
call  such  mud  mortar. 


“Oh,  see  that  funny  window!” 
Andrew  cried.  The  boy  was  look- 
ing at  some  small  panes  of  glass, 
set  into  the  window  frame.  He 
and  his  sister  had  never  before 
seen  glass.  Do  you  remember  what 
kind  of  windowpanes  they  had? 

“Glass  is  made  from  earth,  too,” 
their  father  said.  “Only  it  is  sand, 
not  clay.  People  have  learned  to 
melt  sand  and  other  things  together 
into  a clear  mixture  called  glass. 
With  long  pipes  they  blow  up  a 
lump  of  hot  glass  just  like  a bubble. 
When  it  is  blown  thin,  they  cut  it 
so  that  it  may  be  spread  flat.  When 
it  has  cooled,  it  is  very  clear. 
People  can  see  through  it.  It  lets 
the  light  in,  but  still  it  is  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  wind  out.” 
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Corning  Glass  Works 

This  man  is  blowing  glass.  Why  does  he  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  glass  bubble? 


“Why,  that’s  better  than  our 
paper  windows,”  Andrew  said. 

“Yes,  son,”  said  his  father,  “but 
it  costs  much  more.  We  do  not 
make  glass  here  yet.  It  comes  to 
this  land  in  ships  like  that  one  at 
the  landing.” 

Bricks  and  glass  and  many  other 
useful  things  were  brought  across 
the  ocean  to  the  new  world  of 
America.  Until  the  settlers  learned 
to  make  these  things  for  them- 
selves, they  had  to  buy  them  from 
other  countries  far  away  across  the 
broad  ocean. 

The  Winslows  spent  some  time 
in  the  store  in  the  center  of  this 
town.  It  was  a very  small  store. 
But  to  Andrew  and  Hope  it  seemed 
wonderful.  They  had  never  seen  so 


many  things  to  eat  and  to  wear, 
and  such  fine  tools  and  dishes. 

Mr.  Winslow  had  brought  with 
him  all  the  furs  he  got  during  the 
past  winter.  He  also  had  some 
special  roots  from  the  forest  which 
the  townspeople  liked.  All  these 
he  sold  to  the  storekeeper.  Then 
he  bought  things  to  take  back  with 
him  to  his  log  home. 

Mrs.  Winslow  picked  out  some 
hard  lumps  of  rock  sugar,  little 
bundles  of  tea,  coffee,  and  choco- 
late, and  some  rice,  pepper,  and 
salt.  Her  husband  chose  some  new 
tools,  a few  long  iron  nails,  and 
four  gray  metal  plates.  The  plates 
were  made  of  pewter.  Most  of  the 
dishes  for  the  dining  tables  of  the 
town  were  made  of  this  metal. 
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The  Winslows  traded  their  furs  and  roots  for  the  things  they  bought  in  the  town.  Money  was 

not  so  much  used  then  as  now. 


A New  Way  Home 

The  most  wonderful  thing  Mr. 
Winslow  bought  in  the  town  was  a 
horse.  It  took  a great  many  fine 
furs  to  pay  for  it.  Horses  were 
scarce.  Ships  had  room  to  bring 
only  a few  at  a time.  Those  people 
who  owned  horses  raised  the  baby 
colts  with  great  care.  But  still 
there  were  not  enough. 

“We  shall  ride  home  on  our 
horse,”  Mr.  Winslow  told  the  chil- 
dren. 

“Can  it  carry  us  all?”  Andrew 
asked,  wondering. 

“Not  at  one  time,”  his  father 
answered.  “But  we  can  take 
turns.” 


Upon  the  horse’s  back  was  a seat 
called  a saddle.  Behind  this  there 
was  a flat  cushion,  or  pillion.  Mrs. 
Winslow  sat  in  the  saddle.  Then 
Mr.  Winslow  lifted  Hope  up  behind 
her  onto  the  pillion.  The  girl  was 
a little  afraid  just  at  first.  She  had 
never  ridden  upon  a horse  before. 
But  she  held  tight  to  her  mother’s 
waist.  Soon  she  knew  she  liked  the 
gentle  motion  of  the  horse’s  back 
beneath  her. 

“Go  straight  along  this  path,” 
Mr.  Winslow  told  his  wife.  “When 
you  have  gone  about  a mile,  get 
down.  Tie  the  horse  to  a tree.  Then 
you  and  Hope  walk  ahead.  Andrew 
and  I will  find  the  horse  and  take 
our  turn  on  his  back.” 
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Hope  and  her  mother  took  their  turn  to  ride.  How  did  Hope  keep  from  falling  from  the  back 

of  the  horse? 


Mrs.  Winslow  and  Hope  did  just 
as  he  told  them  to  do.  So  Andrew 
and  his  father,  on  horseback,  passed 
Hope  and  her  mother  during  their 
turn  to  walk.  When  the  man  and 
his  son  had  gone  on  about  a mile, 
they  jumped  off  and  tied  the  horse. 
Then  they  walked  ahead  in  their 
turn,  leaving  the  horse  for  the  little 
girl  and  her  mother  again. 

Taking  turns  like  this  is  called 
“riding  and  tying.”  Many  people 
used  this  way  of  travel  in  these 
early  days  in  our  land.  It  was  not 
until  long  after  Hope  and  Andrew 
took  this  first  ride  that  wider  roads 
were  built.  It  was  only  then  that 
people  could  have  carts  and  car- 


riages, drawn  by  horses,  to  take 
them  from  one  place  to  another. 

During  their  journey  home,  the 
Winslows  came  to  a broad  river. 
It  was  too  deep  to  walk  across.  It 
was  too  wide  for  a log  foot  bridge. 
But  there  was  a man  there  with  a 
birch-bark  canoe  who  took  people 
back  and  forth  for  a few  cents.  He 
called  his  boat  a ferry. 

“But  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
horse?”  Andrew  cried.  “It  is  too 
big  for  a canoe.” 

“We  might  let  it  swim  across  as 
we  go  in  the  ferry,”  Mr.  Winslow 
said.  “But  we  do  not  know  how 
well  this  horse  can  swim.  We 
should  not  want  it  to  drown.” 
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Cuts  on  the  sides  of  the  trees  showed  the 
Winslows  their  way. 


At  last  the  ferry  man  offered  to 
get  another  canoe.  He  tied  it  to 
his  first  boat.  Then  he  put  the 
horse’s  front  feet  in  one  canoe  and 
its  hind  feet  in  the  other.  The  twins 
held  their  breath  as  the  strange 
ferry  crossed  the  deep  water  to  the 
other  side.  They  clapped  their 
hands  when  the  horse  was  led 
safely  up  the  opposite  bank. 

The  Winslows  had  no  trouble  in 
finding  their  way  home.  Then- 
path  was  well-marked.  Along  the 
winding  way,  bits  of  bark  had  been 
cut  off  the  trees.  The  white  places 
showed  clearly.  By  following  these 
they  reached  their  home  safely. 

The  early  settlers  did  not  need 
so  many  road  signs  as  we  do  today. 
There  were  few  places  to  go  to.  It 
was  not  hard  to  find  the  right  path. 
They  could  not  travel  far  on  foot 
or  even  on  horseback.  They  could 
not  well  go  wrong  when  they  pad- 
died  their  boats  on  the  river. 


Today  clear  signs  are  needed  because  people 
travel  so  far  and  so  often. 


Our  Own  Journeys 

It  will  be  fun  to  compare  our 
ways  of  travel  with  those  of  these 
other  two  young  Americans. 

Have  you  ever  walked  through  a 
forest  path?  What  was  it  like? 

Where  do  people  walk  in  our 
neighborhood? 

How  far  do  you  walk  when  you 
come  to  school? 

Have  you  ever  ridden  on  a horse? 

Have  you  ever  traveled  in  a car- 
riage or  a wagon? 

What  kinds  of  road  signs  do  we 
have  to  show  people  the  way? 

Have  you  ever  crossed  a log 
foot  bridge? 

Are  there  any  bridges  in  our 
part  of  the  country?  Have  you 
ever  crossed  a large  bridge? 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a boat  or 
a ship?  Tell  us  about  it. 

Is  there  a brick  house  in  our 
neighborhood? 
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STORIES  ABOUT  TWO  LITTLE  AMERICANS 


Neighbors  are  helping  to  build  the  log  cabin.  Does  this  picture  explain  why  such  work  was  called 
a “logrolling”?  What  is  the  most  important  tool  you  see  here? 


GOOD  NEIGHBORS 

All  the  neighbors  were  glad  to 
see  Hope  and  Andrew  and  their 
parents  return.  Everyone  came  to 
their  log  cabin  to  hear  about  the 
journey  to  town  and  back.  There 
were  no  newspapers  here  then.  All 
the  news  that  people  heard  came 
through  travelers. 

“I  have  brought  two  letters  from 
town,”  Mr.  Winslow  told  his  friends. 
“One  is  for  Jonathan  Clark.  The 
other  is  addressed  to  Mistress  Joan 
Smith.” 

Letters  were  rare  in  those  days. 
People  did  not  have  time  to  write. 


Then,  too,  there  was  no  postman. 
Anyone  going  in  the  right  direction 
took  letters  along  with  him.  Some- 
times he  passed  them  on  to  another 
person  he  met  on  the  way.  Often 
they  were  lost  before  the  end  of 
their  journey. 

Mr.  Winslow  had  found  these 
two  letters  on  the  table  in  the  house 
where  his  family  had  stayed  over 
night.  This  was  a tiny  hotel  called 
an  inn.  The  letters  had  come 
across  the  ocean  on  a ship.  They 
had  been  waiting  at  the  inn  for 
several  weeks  for  someone  who  was 
going  to  the  Winslow’s  neighbor- 
hood. 


GOOD  NEIGHBORS 
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The  Pony  Express  Riders  carried  letters  on  horseback  in  leather  pouches  which  they  hung  across 
their  horses’  backs.  Can  you  find  two  pouches  here? 


Later,  letters  were  carried  by 
special  horseback  riders  from  one 
place  to  another.  But  they  took 
a long  time.  It  was  a wise  man 
named  Benjamin  Franklin  who  first 
thought  of  having  regular  postmen 
to  take  letters  quickly  through  our 
land. 

Mr.  Winslow  was  glad  to  carry 
these  letters  for  his  neighbors.  He 
had  brought  them  other  things  too. 
In  this  new  land  where  there  was 
so  much  to  be  done,  everyone  was 
glad  to  help  another. 

There  were  few  tools  then.  There 
were  no  machines  to  make  work 
easier.  These  early  settlers  had  to 
depend  upon  themselves  and  their 
neighbors.  It  was  hard  to  cut  a 
home  and  a farm  out  of  the  deep 


forest.  One  man  could  not  have 
done  it  all  alone. 

Mr.  Winslow’s  neighbors  had 
helped  him  cut  down  trees  for  his 
house.  They  helped  him  to  roll 
the  logs  into  place.  With  then- 
strong  arms  they  helped  pull  up 
tree  roots.  They  helped  dig  rocks 
out  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  land 
might  be  fit  for  planting  corn.  And 
in  his  turn,  Mr.  Winslow  helped  his 
neighbors  do  all  these  things  when- 
ever they  needed  him. 

The  women  were  good  neighbors 
too.  They  took  care  of  one  another 
when  they  were  sick.  Hope  and  her 
mother  often  spent  a whole  day  at 
a neighbor’s  house.  The  settlers’ 
wives  helped  each  other  cook,  spin, 
sew,  and  make  soap  or  candles. 
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STORIES  ABOUT  TWO  LITTLE  AMERICANS 


How  did  the  high  fence  help  the  people  of  this  village? 


Visits  to  neighbors  were  the  great- 
est fun  for  Hope  and  Andrew.  In 
those  days  there  were  few  children’s 
parties.  There  were  no  playgrounds 
or  parks.  Neighborhood  gatherings 
were  pleasant.  Other  children  came 
to  them.  There  was  talking  and 
laughing.  And  often  there  were 
also  good  things  to  eat. 

The  men  of  the  neighborhood 
helped  each  other  protect  their 
families  from  unfriendly  Indians. 
Together  they  built  a strong,  high 
fence  around  their  log  village.  To- 
gether they  could  drive  the  Indians 
away.  Together  they  were  much 
safer  than  if  each  man  acted  all 
by  himself. 


Working  together,  the  settlers 
made  the  Indian  forest  paths  wider. 
They  cut  roads  along  which  horses 
could  go. 

More  and  more  ships  came 
across  the  wide  ocean.  They 
brought  more  and  more  people. 
They  carried  more  tools  and  other 
things  that  were  needed  badly.  So 
men  could  build  better  homes  for 
their  families. 

The  little  groups  of  log  houses 
grew  into  towns,  with  churches 
and  schools.  After  a long  time, 
some  of  the  towns  became  cities 
with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
houses,  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people  in  them. 


Andrew  and  Hope  liked  to  go  with  their  parents  to  visit  their  neighbors.  Have  you  ever  played 

crack-the-whip? 
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STORIES  ABOUT  TWO  LITTLE  AMERICANS 


This  picture  shows  a wagon  train  on  its  way  to  the  west.  Why  do  you  think  these  men  have  their 

guns  ready  to  use? 


These  early  settlers  made  living 
easier  and  better  for  those  who 
came  after  them.  Brave,  hard- 
working settlers  like  the  Winslows, 
who  go  first  to  a new  land,  are 
called  pioneers. 

When  all  the  land  near  the  ocean 
was  taken,  newcomers  had  to  go 
farther  in  from  the  seashore.  They 
traveled  in  huge  covered  wagons 
drawn  by  horses  and  oxen.  Slowly 
they  pushed  their  way  over  the 
highlands  and  the  lowlands.  Little 
by  little,  they  filled  the  country  to 
the  west  with  their  homes.  They 
made  farms  and  built  towns  upon 
land  where  no  white  man  had  lived 
before.  They,  too,  were  pioneers. 


Pioneers  of  Our  Own 
Neighborhood 

All  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States  began  with  a small  group  of 
houses  built  by  pioneers.  Can  you 
find  out  when  the  first  pioneers 
came  to  the  place  where  we  live? 

One  reason  why  the  Winslows  and 
their  neighbors  chose  the  spot  for 
their  homes  was  that  it  was  near  a 
river  upon  which  they  could  travel. 
They  could  go  to  town  in  boats. 
Can  you  find  out  why  pioneers 
chose  our  neighborhood? 

You  should  also  find  out  about 
the  things  in  the  list  given  on  the 
next  page. 


GOOD  NEIGHBORS 
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1.  The  first  settlers  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. 

What  kind  of  people  they  were. 
Where  they  came  from. 

Why  they  came. 

How  they  traveled  to  reach  our 
neighborhood. 

From  what  lands  over  the  ocean 
they  came. 

2.  Reasons  why  these  settlers  chose 
our  neighborhood. 

The  kind  of  land  and  water  it  had. 
The  kind  of  welcome  they  got  from 
the  Indians. 

What  food,  houses,  and  clothing 
were  easy  to  get. 

3.  Their  houses. 

The  kind  of  weather  they  found. 
The  house  materials  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

How  they  used  these  materials. 

4 . Their  clothing. 

The  clothes  they  brought  with 
them. 

The  clothing  materials  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

How  they  used  these  materials. 
The  kind  of  clothing  they  most 
needed. 

5.  Their  food. 

Food  they  had  while  they  were  on 
their  journey. 

Food  they  could  get  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Plants  and  animals  they  raised  for 
food. 

Food  they  got  from  other  parts  of 
the  country. 


6.  Their  ways  of  travel. 

How  they  went  from  one  place  to 
another. 

How  they  learned  to  travel  better. 
How  better  ways  of  travel  brought 
better  and  more  food. 

7.  Their  messages. 

How  they  sent  letters. 

Their  first  post  office. 

8.  Things  they  did  together. 

Their  schools. 

Their  churches. 

Ways  they  amused  themselves. 

9.  How  our  neighborhood  grew. 
How  it  got  its  name. 

Important  people  who  helped  it 
grow. 

When  the  first  pioneers  came  here. 
Our  neighborhood  today,  its  size, 
and  importance. 

10.  How  our  neighborhood  was 
like  that  of  Andrew  and  Hope. 

Was  it  better  in  some  ways? 

Was  it  worse  in  some  ways? 

Would  You  Like  to  Make  a 
Scrapbook? 

A special  scrapbook  on  “Early 
Days  in  My  Neighborhood”  might 
be  fun  to  make.  You  could  put  in 
it  some  stories  and  drawings  about 
things  in  the  list  above. 

You  might  visit  some  of  the  old- 
est places  in  the  neighborhood. 
Then  you  could  write  about  your 
visit  and  paste  your  paper  in  your 
scrapbook. 
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STORIES  ABOUT  TWO  LITTLE  AMERICANS 


HOW  ANDREW  AND  HOPE  USED  THINGS  IN 
THEIR  NEIGHBORHOOD 


What  flowering  plant  which  grew 
in  Hope’s  garden  gave  material  for 
thread? 

How  did  sunshine  and  water 
help  the  pioneers  to  make  linen 
thread? 

How  did  trees  and  other  plants 
help  make  Hope’s  dress  pretty? 


What  part  of  the  sheep  gave 
Andrew  and  Hope  cloth  for  their 
clothes? 

How  did  Hope’s  mother  teach 
her  to  make  woolen  thread? 

How  did  Mrs.  Winslow  make 
cloth  out  of  this  thread? 

Could  Bright  Star  have  made  a 
sampler  like  Hope’s  with  Indian 
sewing  tools? 


How  did  the  pioneers  use  trees 
in  building  their  homes? 

How  did  they  use  trees  in  mak- 
ing furniture? 

Why  could  they  make  more 
things  out  of  wood  than  the  Indi- 
ans could? 

How  did  trees  help  Mrs.  Wins- 
low to  spin  and  weave? 


HOW  ANDREW  AND  HOPE  USED  THINGS 


Why  could  Mr.  Winslow  chop 
down  a tree  more  quickly  than 
an  Indian  could? 

Why  is  the  tool  he  is  using  better 
than  those  in  the  picture  on  page 
64? 

Which  is  the  hardest,  wood, 
stone,  or  steel? 


Why  did  Mr.  Winslow  hunt  foxes 
and  other  small  animals  in  the 
forest? 

Where  may  he  have  learned  to 
cure  animal  skins? 

How  did  the  forest  animals  help 
Mr.  Winslow  to  buy  his  horse? 

How  did  Hope  and  Andrew  use 
the  skins  of  animals  for  clothing? 


What  part  of  Andrew’s  clothing 
came  from  the  skin  of  the  cow? 

How  did  the  cow  help  Andrew 
and  Hope  to  grow  and  keep  well? 

What  foods  did  Hope  learn  to 
make  from  cow’s  milk? 

Why  do  you  think  the  Winslows 
did  not  kill  their  cow  for  meat? 


STORIES  ABOUT  TWO  LITTLE  AMERICANS 
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Why  did  the  Winslows’  horse  not 
need  wide  roads  like  those  in  our 
neighborhood? 

Do  you  think  a horse  could  cross 
a narrow  log  foot  bridge? 

How  did  carts  and  carriages 
make  people  want  to  build  roads? 

How  do  people  in  our  neighbor- 
hood use  horses  today? 


Why  were  the  Indians  willing  to 
make  a dugout  for  Mr.  Adams? 

Why  was  traveling  in  a dugout 
better  than  walking? 

Why  were  there  no  wide  roads  in 
America  when  the  white  settlers 
came? 

How  did  knowing  about  Indian 
boats  help  the  children  to  under- 
stand why  ships  float? 


Why  does  this  letter  have  no 
stamp  upon  it? 

Do  you  think  this  letter  was 
clean,  like  our  letters,  when  it  ar- 
rived at  the  Winslows’  cabin? 

Do  you  think  people  wrote  many 
letters  in  the  time  of  Andrew  and 
Hope?  Why? 

What  does  this  tell  you  about 
how  people  wrote  the  letter  s in 
early  days? 


RIES  ABOUT  SOME 
ERICAN  CHILDREN 
OF  TODAY 


The  stories  that  come  next  are 
about  traveling.  They  tell  of  inter- 
esting trips.  Some  are  about  visits 
in  our  own  country.  Others  are 
about  visits  in  lands  far  away.  All 
tell  about  children  who  have  things 
to  show  us.  They  are  about  things 
we  might  do  if  we  could  make 
these  journeys  ourselves. 

Perhaps  we  can  make  some  of 
these  stories  come  true  for  us.  Per- 
haps we  can  really  and  truly  go  to 
places  like  some  of  these.  But  we 
should  not  have  enough  time,  nor 
enough  money  to  go  to  them  all. 


MAKE-BELIEVE  JOURNEYS 
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This  part  of  our  country  was  once  covered  with  thick  forests.  Pioneers  cut  down  the  trees  and  made 

fine  farms. 


Instead,  we  shall  have  to  make 
believe  we  are  traveling.  We  shall 
have  to  think  hard  about  the 
children  in  these  stories.  Then  it 
will  seem  as  though  we  were  with 
them. 

Our  journeys  will  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Andrew  and 
Hope.  In  the  years  since  they 
lived  here,  our  country  has  become 
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a much  better  place.  Instead  of 
forest  trails  there  are  wide  high- 
ways over  which  automobiles, 
buses,  and  trucks  roll  smoothly 
along.  Instead  of  log  cabins,  peo- 
ple live  in  houses  made  of  smooth 
boards,  firm  bricks,  or  hard  stones. 
Instead  of  only  a few  small  groups 
of  houses,  there  are  today  hundreds 
of  cities  and  towns. 
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STORIES  ABOUT  SOME  AMERICAN  CHILDREN 


J.  C.  Allen  and  Son 


Can  you  see  the  farm  buildings  in  this  picture?  Look  at  the  bundles  of  ripe  corn  in  the  field.  Do 
they  tell  you  what  time  of  year  it  was  when  the  picture  was  taken? 


WE  VISIT  PEGGY  AND 
PETER,  WHO  LIVE 
ON  A FARM 

Let  us  begin  our  game  of  make- 
believe  now.  Let  us  think  that  we 
are  riding  in  automobiles  over  a 
smooth  highway.  Our  road  looks 
like  a ribbon  as  it  goes  up  and 
down  hill.  It  curls  about  among  the 
fields  and  woods.  In  some  of  the 
fields  green  plants  are  growing  in 
rows.  In  other  fields  horses,  cows, 
and  sheep  are  eating  the  grass. 


We  are  far  out  in  the  country. 
These  fields  on  each  side  of  us, 
where  plants  and  animals  are  being 
raised,  are  called  farms. 

Here  and  there  on  the  farms  we 
can  see  houses  and  other  buildings. 
Smaller  roads  run  back  to  them 
from  the  highway  on  which  we  are 
riding. 

We  look  for  names  on  the  mail- 
box at  every  gate.  We  do  not  want 
to  miss  Brook  Farm,  for  that  is 
the  home  of  our  friends,  Peggy  and 
Peter,  the  two  children  whom  we 
are  to  visit. 


PEGGY  AND  PETER 
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Compare  this  farm  home  with  the  log-cabin  home  of  Andrew  and  Hope  on  page  67  and  with  the 
houses  shown  on  page  100.  Which  would  you  rather  live  in?  Which  seems  most  convenient? 


“There  they  are!  At  that  gate! 
Hello,  Peggy!  Hi,  Peter!”  we  cry 
from  our  seats  in  the  automobiles. 

“Hello,  everybody!”  the  two 
children  call  out  to  us.  Our  cars 
stop,  so  that  they  can  ride  with  us 
to  the  farmhouse. 

Some  of  us  have  never  visited 
a farm  before.  We  want  to  know 
all  about  how  these  children  live. 

Their  home  is  a two-story  white 
house,  set  among  some  trees.  They 
tell  us  their  father  built  it  of  wood. 
He  chose  wood  because,  in  his 
neighborhood,  it  was  easier  to  get 
than  brick  and  stone.  He  did  not 


have  to  make  his  house  of  logs. 
Today,  in  our  land,  there  are 
machines  that  cut  trunks  of  trees 
into  boards.  We  can  buy  boards, 
or  lumber,  already  sawed.  There 
are  lumberyards  in  most  neighbor- 
hoods. In  the  United  States,  more 
farmhouses  are  made  of  wood  than 
of  other  kinds  of  building  materials. 

As  we  go  through  this  farmhouse, 
we  are  glad  that  we  are  to  stay  here 
for  several  days.  It  is  furnished 
simply,  but  nicely.  It  has  more 
rooms  than  this  family  needs.  So 
these  people  often  take  in  travelers 
who  pay  them  for  a night’s  lodging. 
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STORIES  ABOUT  SOME  AMERICAN  CHILDREN 


Does  this  picture  show  where  the  water  in  the  pail  came  from?  Why  does  Peggy  always  put  the 
lid  on  the  pail  when  she  has  filled  her  glasses? 


“Would  you  like  a drink  of 
water?”  Peggy  asks,  when  our  bags 
are  unpacked.  Our  long  ride  has 
made  us  thirsty,  so  she  leads  the 
way  to  the  shady  back  porch. 
There,  from  a pail,  she  dips  out 
cool  water  to  fill  our  glasses.  Peter 
says  all  the  water  they  use  comes 
out  of  a well,  dug  deep  in  the  earth. 
They  pump  the  water  up  out  of  the 
well  by  hand.  It  is  part  of  Peter’s 
work  to  carry  it  in  pails  to  the  back 
porch.  His  well  is  just  beside  his 
house.  He  does  not  have  to  go  so 
far  for  water  as  Andrew  and  Hope 
had  to  go. 


In  a finer  farmhouse,  not  far 
away  from  Brook  Farm,  Peter  tells 
us,  the  water  is  pumped  from  the 
well  by  an  engine.  It  comes  through 
pipes  into  the  kitchen  and  the 
bathroom.  The  people  who  live  in 
that  farmhouse  have  only  to  turn 
a small  handle  when  they  need  a 
drink  or  a wash.  We  call  such  a 
handle  a spigot  or  tap. 

That  farmer’s  family  has  a tele- 
phone, electric  lights,  a radio,  and 
a television  set.  But  many  farmers 
do  not  get  enough  money  from  their 
crops  and  farm  animals  to  pay  for 
all  of  these  things. 


PEGGY  AND  PETER 
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Sometimes  one  mother  pig  has  more  than  twelve 
baby  pigs  to  care  for.  How  many  has  this  one? 


Animal  Friends 

What  a good  time  we  have  with 
these  two  children  on  Brook  Farm! 
They  take  us  to  the  fields  to  see  the 
horses,  the  cows,  the  calves,  and 
the  sheep.  Two  of  the  lambs  are 
so  tame  that  we  can  pat  their  soft 
noses.  Peter  and  Peggy  are  fond 
of  all  the  farm  animals.  But  they 
love  best  these  little  lambs  which 
their  father  has  given  them  for 
their  own. 

Running  through  the  fields  there 
is  a sparkling  stream.  It  is  a deep, 
winding  brook  that  gives  all  the 
water  the  animals  need  to  drink. 
It  is  because  of  this  stream  that 
these  children  call  their  land  Brook 


J.  C.  Allen  and  Son 

The  mother  hen  watches  her  baby  chicks  care- 
fully. They  come  when  she  calls. 

Farm.  In  summer  they  often  go 
wading  in  its  cool  water. 

“Here  is  the  barn  where  the  ani- 
mals stay  in  bad  weather,”  Peter 
says.  He  points  out  a wooden 
building  much  larger  than  his  own 
house.  He  tells  us  the  barn  is  used, 
too,  for  storing  winter  food  for  the 
farm  beasts.  In  it  are  kept  also 
the  farm  tools  and  machines. 

In  the  top  of  the  barn  we  jump 
and  roll  about  in  the  clean,  sweet- 
smelling hay.  When  we  play  hide- 
and-seek,  we  can  cover  ourselves 
with  hay  so  that  no  one  can  see  us. 

This  hay  is  really  long,  dried 
grass  that  grew  in  some  of  the 
fields  on  Brook  Farm.  Peter’s 
father  feeds  it  to  his  animals. 
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Ewing  Galloway 

This  man  has  two  horses  to  draw  his  plow.  Compare  this  picture  with  those  on  pages  40  and  123. 
Which  shows  the  easier  way  to  make  the  ground  soft? 


These  two  children  do  not  think 
having  horses  is  so  wonderful  as 
Andrew  and  Hope  did.  Their 
grandfather  used  horses  to  pull  his 
plow.  But  their  father  says  his 
tractor  is  better  than  his  horses. 

A tractor  runs  with  a gasoline 
engine  a good  deal  like  that  of  an 
automobile.  It  can  pull  a bigger 
plow  than  a horse  can. 

Plows  have  sharp  steel  points. 
These  open  the  hard  earth  in  the 
springtime.  Other  farm  machines 
can  make  the  earth  soft.  Still 
others  can  cut  the  ripe  hay  and  the 
corn  and  other  grains.  Most  farm- 
ers who  can  buy  them  use  such  farm 
machines.  They  pull  them  over 
their  fields  behind  gasoline  tractors. 


Up  in  the  barn,  we  look  into 
huge,  open  boxes  that  are  filled  with 
corn,  and  wheat.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  how  surprised  Bear  Paw 
or  Andrew  would  have  been  if  any- 
one had  shown  him  so  much  corn. 

American  children  of  long  ago 
would  have  been  most  pleased  of 
all  to  see  so  many  farm  animals. 
In  the  barnyard  we  stop  to  watch 
a fat  hen  with  a dozen  baby  chicks. 
Peggy  picks  up  one  of  them.  What 
a noise  the  hen  makes!  She  hops 
and  she  clucks.  She  fears  Peggy 
will  hurt  her  baby.  As  soon  as  the 
girl  sets  the  chick  on  the  ground, 
the  hen  calls  it  to  her.  She  stoops 
down  and  hides  it  safely  away 
under  her  feathers. 


PEGGY  AND  PETER 
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This  man’s  plow  is  moved  by  an  engine.  He  can  plow  four  times  as  much  earth  at  one  time  as  the 
man  with  the  horses.  What  is  the  difference  in  his  way  of  traveling  with  the  plow? 


Peggy  and  Peter  take  us  to  see 
the  chicken  houses.  Their  father 
and  their  mother  raise  a good  many 
chickens.  They  sell  the  eggs  which 
the  hens  lay.  They  also  sell  chickens 
for  eating.  Almost  everybody  likes 
chicken.  Good  ones  bring  a high 
price. 

Eee-e-!  Eee-e-!  Ee-e-e!  Squeals 
and  squeaks  come  from  some  fat 
little  pigs,  as  Peter  tries  to  catch 
one.  Their  tiny  feet  fairly  fly  as 
they  run  out  of  his  reach.  The 
mother  pig  is  in  a pen  at  one  side 
of  the  barnyard.  She  squeals  even 
louder.  She,  too,  is  afraid  her 
children  may  be  hurt. 

Here  in  the  country  there  is  room 
to  grow  food  for  many  animals.  It 


is  a better  place  for  them  than  a 
crowded  city.  Peter  and  Peggy 
each  can  have  pets.  We  see  soft, 
furry  kittens,  chasing  their  own 
tails.  There  are  brown  puppies 
that  like  to  bark  at  the  little  pigs 
and  the  old  hens.  But  the  children 
have  already  taught  the  small  dogs 
not  to  hurt  the  other  farm  animals. 

Food  from  the  Farm 

There  is  also  room  on  this  farm 
to  grow  food  for  people.  How  we 
do  enjoy  our  meals  at  the  big  farm- 
house table!  And  how  many  good 
things  there  are! 

“These  apples  grew  on  those  trees 
behind  our  house,”  Peggy  says  at 
breakfast. 
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Brown  Bros. 

These  two  tall  round  towers  are  called  silos.  In  them  the  farmers  are  storing  chopped  cornstalks. 
The  tight  silos  keep  the  cornstalks  fit  for  the  cows  to  eat  all  winter. 


“The  cream  and  the  milk  are 
from  our  own  cows,”  says  Peter. 
“The  eggs  were  laid  in  those  straw 
nests  out  in  our  hen  house.  And 
the  bacon  was  made  from  our 
own  pigs.” 

This  farmer’s  fields  give  him 
grain.  His  garden  gives  him  vege- 
tables. His  cows  give  him  milk. 
His  sheep  and  pigs  give  him  meat. 
The  trees  he  has  planted  bear  fruit, 
and  his  bushes  give  berries.  He 
does  not  have  to  go  hunting  and 
fishing  to  get  food  for  his  family. 


Things  he  does  not  raise  for  him- 
self he  can  buy  from  his  neighbors 
or  at  stores  in  the  nearest  town. 
They  do  not  cost  nearly  so  much  as 
things  cost  the  early  settlers. 

Mr.  Winslow  and  his  family  had 
to  do  almost  all  of  the  work  of 
preparing  the  things  they  ate,  or 
wore,  or  used.  Today  people  divide 
that  work.  Some  make  one  thing. 
Some  make  another.  Some  raise 
food.  Some  make  it  ready  for 
eating.  They  sell  the  things  they 
make  to  each  other. 


PEGGY  AND  PETER 
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Can  you  tell  what  kind  of  farm  is  shown  in  this  picture?  Why  does  the  barn  need  to  be  so  much 
larger  than  the  house  where  the  farmer  lives? 


All  farmers  try  to  raise  more 
food  than  they  need  for  themselves. 
Then  they  can  sell  what  they  do 
not  need.  The  money  that  buys 
things  Peter  and  Peggy  need,  all 
comes  from  their  farm. 

“We  sell  a good  many  things  off 
Brook  Farm,”  their  father  tells  us. 
“Bakers  who  make  bread  want  my 
wheat  ground  up  into  flour.  Men 
who  prepare  meat  want  my  farm 
animals.  Cloth-makers  buy  wool 
from  our  sheep.  And  people  who 
put  up  vegetables  and  fruits  in  cans 
will  pay  for  the  things  from  our 


garden  and  fruit  trees.  The  kind  of 
farming  I do  is  called  mixed  farm- 
ing.” 

Peggy  and  Peter  take  us  to  see 
some  of  their  friends.  We  are  sur- 
prised to  find  how  many  different 
kinds  of  farms  there  are. 

“Jack  lives  here,”  the  children 
say,  as  we  walk  up  to  a red  house 
on  a hill.  “His  father  raises  a great 
many  cows.  In  that  huge  barn 
behind  the  house  he  milks  them 
each  night  and  morning.  He  sends 
their  milk  in  cans  to  the  city  each 
day.  His  farm  is  a dairy  farm.” 
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This  farmer  takes  his  crops  to  town.  Why  does 
he  pack  his  vegetables  in  boxes? 


On  the  second  farm  we  visit  we 
also  find  many  cattle.  But  they  are 
not  like  the  milking  cows  Jack’s 
father  has.  They  are  a different 
kind  that  makes  better  meat. 

All  summer  this  farmer  fattens 
cattle  and  pigs  upon  his  grassy 
fields.  He  sells  them  to  people  who 
prepare  meat  for  our  tables.  We 
may  have  eaten  beef  that  came 
from  this  very  farm.  Peter  tells  us 
beef  is  meat  from  cattle.  The  meat 
we  call  veal  is  made  from  calves. 
Meat  from  pigs  may  be  pork,  bacon, 
ham,  or  sausage. 


How  many  kinds  of  fruit  can  you  name  that 
grow  on  trees? 


We  go  next  to  see  our  friends’ 
cousin  Ann,  who  fives  on  a chicken 
farm.  Her  mother  and  her  father 
spend  most  of  their  time  taking 
care  of  their  hundreds  of  chickens. 
Most  of  the  money  they  get  from 
their  farm  comes  from  stores  that 
buy  their  chickens  and  eggs. 

“This  is  a vegetable  and  fruit 
farm,”  Peggy  says,  as  we  go  through 
another  gate. 

The  fields  here  are  smaller  than 
the  hay  fields  or  the  grain  fields  of 
Brook  Farm.  Some  are  covered 
with  rows  and  rows  of  green  plants. 


PEGGY  AND  PETER 
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This  farmer  raises  beans  and  peas, 
carrots  and  beets,  potatoes  and 
pumpkins.  There  are  so  many 
vegetables  growing  in  his  neat  gar- 
dens that  it  would  take  a long  time 
to  write  them  all  down. 

On  his  trees  apples  and  peaches, 
cherries,  plums,  and  pears  ripen. 
On  his  vines,  late  in  summer,  there 
are  purple,  red,  and  white  grapes. 

A Farm  Neighborhood 

All  the  children  from  these  other 
farms  go  to  school  with  Peggy  and 
Peter. 

“We  have  a good  time  on  the 
way,”  Peggy  says.  “Our  school  bus 
stops  at  our  gates.  We  sing  and  we 
talk  as  it  takes  us  to  the  town  not 
far  away.” 

The  neighborhood  in  which  Peggy 
and  Peter  live  is  large.  But  they 
know  everyone  for  miles  around. 
These  children  are  used  to  walking 
long  distances  to  see  their  friends. 
Often  they  also  ride  with  their 
parents  in  their  automobile. 

Over  good,  smooth  roads  farmers 
can  easily  get  to  town.  There  they 
can  sell  things  from  their  farm. 
There  they  can  buy  what  they 
need.  In  town,  Peggy  and  Peter 
can  go  to  church  or  to  moving  pic- 
ture shows.  The  postman’s  auto- 
mobile brings  mail  to  their  gate. 

In  some  ways  their  lives  are  not 
different  from  those  of  people  whose 
homes  are  in  towns. 


Andrew  and  Hope  and 
Peter  and  Peggy 

When  you  think  of  Peter  and 
Peggy  and  Andrew  and  Hope,  can 
you  point  out  things  about  their 
homes  that  are  alike?  Can  you 
find  some  that  are  not  alike? 

Which  children  saw  more  forests? 

Which  children  had  more  kinds 
of  food? 

Which  children  had  more  wild 
animals  about  them? 

Which  people  had  the  help  of 
machines  in  their  farming? 

Which  children  could  travel  more 
easily? 

Which  children’s  lessons  were 
more  like  our  own? 

Which  children  do  you  think 
had  more  work  to  do? 

Would  You  Like  to  Make  a 
Model  Farm? 

If  you  wished  to  make  a model 
of  a farm,  which  kind  would  you 
choose?  Would  you  like  to  set  up 
a dairy  farm  or  a chicken  farm? 
Perhaps  you  would  rather  make  a 
vegetable  farm,  a fruit  farm,  or  a 
mixed  farm  like  Peter’s  and  Peg- 
gy’s. The  pictures  in  this  story 
will  help  you  in  your  work.  You 
might  model  the  farm  animals  in 
clay.  You  could  make  the  farm 
buildings  of  cardboard  or  stiff  paper. 
If  you  paint  them,  they  will  look 
more  like  those  on  real  farms. 
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Does  this  picture  explain  how  good  roads  help  the  farmer?  Why  is  a farm  truck  like  this  better 

than  a wagon  drawn  by  horses? 


A DAY  IN  TOWN 

“Wake  up!  Wake  up!  Breakfast 
is  ready.”  Peggy  gets  us  all  out  of 
bed  early  on  the  morning  of  our 
trip  to  town.  Farmers  rise  while 
city  people  are  still  sleeping.  There 
is  so  much  work  to  do  out  of  doors 
that  they  often  get  up  before  it  is 
light.  They  go  to  bed  early,  too. 

On  this  day  our  friends  are  taking 
a load  of  things  from  the  farm  to 
sell  in  town.  We  should  like  to  ride 
on  the  big  farm  truck,  but  it  is  too 
full.  So  we  shall  ride  behind  it  in 
automobiles. 

In  the  farm  truck  there  are  bas- 
kets of  apples  and  potatoes.  There 
are  other  vegetables,  too.  In  some 


special  boxes  there  are  eggs,  each 
one  packed  by  itself  so  that  it  will 
not  break.  And  there  are  packages 
of  butter  which  Peggy’s  mother 
has  made  from  the  cream  off  their 
milk. 

One  part  of  the  truck  is  filled 
with  openwork  boxes  in  which  there 
are  live  chickens.  At  the  very  back, 
in  a little  pen  made  of  boards, 
there  are  three  fat,  squealing  pigs. 

As  we  leave  the  gate  to  Brook 
Farm,  we  ride  along  over  a smooth, 
hard  road.  This  is  the  main  high- 
way. Other  cars  and  trucks  are 
rolling  along  upon  it.  In  the  cars, 
there  are  people.  In  the  trucks, 
there  are  loads  that  are  being  taken 
from  one  place  to  another. 


A DAY  IN  TOWN 
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How  many  ways  of  traveling  are  shown  in  this  picture? 


We  go  slowly.  The  truck  we  are 
following  has  too  heavy  a load  to 
move  very  fast.  Many  automo- 
biles and  autobusses  speed  past  us. 

But  we  ourselves  are  traveling 
much  faster  than  if  we  were  using 
the  old  farm  wagon  we  saw  at  Brook 
Farm.  Before  he  got  his  farm 
truck,  Peter’s  father  harnessed  his 
two  farm  horses  to  this  farm  wagon. 
In  it  he  took  his  crops  into  town. 

In  one  corner  of  the  barn,  Peggy 
showed  us  a funny  old  carriage 
which  she  called  a buggy.  Its  seat 
was  set  high  up  over  its  four  wheels. 
Only  one  horse  was  needed  to  pull 
this  buggy.  These  children  can  go 
to  town  now  very  much  faster  in 
their  father’s  automobile. 


For  many  years  after  Andrew 
and  Hope  lived  in  America,  people 
rode  most  often  on  the  backs  of 
their  horses.  But  when  wide  roads 
were  built,  they  made  carriages  on 
wheels,  in  which  they  could  sit. 
They  taught  their  horses  to  pull 
their  carts  and  carriages.  Before 
men  knew  how  to  make  automo- 
biles, carriages  drawn  by  horses 
were  the  best  way  of  riding. 

During  part  of  our  journey,  our 
way  is  beside  a railroad.  This  has 
two  shining  rails  that  stretch  on 
and  on  across  the  land.  The  rails 
lie  side  by  side.  They  are  laid 
upon  crosspieces  of  wood,  set  close 
together  in  a firm  bed  of  stone. 
The  rails  cannot  pull  apart. 
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R.  I.  Nesmith  and  Associates 

This  train  has  been  built  so  that  it  can  go  very  fast.  Its  engine  is  not  at  all  like  those  of  old- 

fashioned  railroad  trains. 


“Here  comes  a train !”  Peter 
cries.  Its  big  electric  engine  is 
pulling  a long  line  of  cars.  Some 
of  the  railroad  cars  seem  like  long 
rooms  on  wheels.  In  their  sides  we 
see  windows  through  which  people 
are  looking  out.  A boy  waves  to  us 
from  one  window. 

Other  trains  on  the  railroad  have 
engines  run  by  steam.  Some  are 
pulling  different  kinds  of  cars  which 
look  like  long  boxes  on  wheels. 
These  cars  do  not  carry  travelers. 
Instead  they  are  filled  with  boxes 
and  bundles.  They  are  loaded  with 
things  being  sent  from  one  place  to 
another.  We  call  such  loads  freight. 
These  cars  are  freight  cars. 


Some  of  the  freight  cars  have 
open  sides  made  of  boards.  In 
them  we  can  see  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs.  These  farm  animals  are  on 
their  way  to  cities  to  be  made  into 
meat. 

What  would  Andrew  and  Hope, 
or  Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star  think 
of  automobiles,  autobusses,  trucks, 
and  trains  like  these?  How  sur- 
prised they  would  be  to  see  them! 
They  might  even  be  afraid  of  the 
airplane  that  flies  over  our  heads 
as  we  ride  along.  We  think  it  would 
be  fun  to  show  them  how  to  ride  on 
a bicycle.  These  ways  of  traveling 
are  very  different  from  a journey  by 
riding  and  tying. 


A DAY  IN  TOWN 
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Can  you  find  the  door  through  which  this 
freight  car  is  loaded? 

We  can  travel  much  more  easily 
than  they  could.  We  can  go  to 
many  more  places  than  they  could. 
We  have  better  ways  of  sending 
packages.  We  can  get  things  we 
need  from  other  parts  of  our  own 
country  and  from  faraway  lands 
too. 

Around  the  Town 

“There’s  the  town,”  Peter  calls 
out  at  last.  Not  far  ahead  we  can 
see  the  roofs  of  many  houses.  Here 
and  there  a tall  church  steeple  rises 
above  them.  And  in  one  place  we 
see  a round  shining  water  tank  high 
in  the  air,  on  top  of  a tower. 

This  tank  is  full  of  water  that 
comes  from  springs  in  near-by  hills. 
It  is  so  big  that  it  holds  enough  for 
all  the  houses  in  the  town.  The 
people  here  do  not  have  to  carry 
their  water  from  wells  or  springs. 
It  runs  down  from  this  tank, 
through  pipes,  right  into  their 
houses. 


In  the  country  we  were  among 
houses  set  in  wide  fields,  far  from 
each  other.  Here  in  the  town  the 
houses  are  built  along  streets,  much 
closer  to  one  another. 

“Lots  of  people  live  here,”  Peggy 
says,  as  we  ride  through  street  after 
street.  There  are  houses  on  each 
side  of  us.  We  see  men,  women,  and 
children  on  the  sidewalks.  Auto- 
mobiles and  busses  and  trucks 
crowd  our  way.  Men  and  children 
on  bicycles  ride  along  the  sides  of 
the  road. 


Charles  Phelps  Cushing 

Water  will  not  run  uphill.  Does  this  explain 
why  a water  tank  is  always  high  in  the  air? 


H%  Armstrong  Roberts 


Compare  this  picture  with  the  story  of  the  visit  of  the  Winslow  family  to  the  store  in  the  town. 

What  are  some  of  the  differences? 


Think  of  all  these  people  and  all 
the  food  they  need!  Do  you  won- 
der that  our  friends  can  easily  sell 
the  things  they  bring  from  Brook 
Farm?  All  their  clothes  and  the 
other  things  Peter  and  Peggy  use 
are  bought  with  money  which  then- 
father  gets  for  the  food  products 
from  his  farm. 

We  unload  the  three  fat,  squeal- 
ing pigs  at  a butcher’s.  He  also 
buys  our  live  chickens.  He  tells  us  he 
will  prepare  them  for  sale  to  meat 
dealers.  He  will  keep  them  in  a very 
cold  place  so  they  will  not  spoil. 


“We  shall  leave  the  rest  of  our 
load  here,”  the  farmer  says,  when 
we  stop  before  a large  grocery 
store.  We  park  our  cars  near  by. 
Then  we  go  inside  the  store  to  look 
around. 

On  stands  and  on  tables,  in  the 
windows  and  on  the  shelves  that 
cover  the  walls,  we  see  food  for 
sale.  There  is  fruit  of  many  kinds. 
There  are  vegetables  like  those  we 
have  brought  from  the  farm  today. 
There  are  many  other  kinds,  too. 
And  in  one  part  of  the  store  many 
different  kinds  of  meats  are  sold. 


Which  of  these  pictures  shows  work  in  the  country?  Which  shows  work  in  a town  or  city?  How 
do  they  help  you  understand  how  country  people  and  city  people  help  each  other? 


A DAY  IN  TOWN 
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How  do  these  ways  of  keeping  food  compare  with  those  the  Indians  used?  Do  you  remember  what 
food  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Winslows’  log  cabin? 


The  storekeeper  puts  the  eggs 
and  butter  we  brought,  away  in  an 
icebox.  He  says  they  keep  better 
in  a cool  place.  In  a special  freez- 
ing cabinet,  he  has  frozen  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats,  and  fish.  Some 
of  these  frozen  foods  are  already 
cooked.  They  need  only  to  be 
thawed  and  heated  again.  Busy 
housekeepers  like  them  because 
they  can  be  made  ready  to  eat  in 
just  a few  minutes.  Beef  stew  and 
creamed  chicken  are  our  favorites. 

The  Indians  knew  how  to  dry 
fish  and  meat.  They  put  away  corn 
and  dried  beans.  They  had  to  plan 
so  as  to  have  enough  food  for  the 
winter.  People  today  also  need  to 
know  how  to  keep  food. 

Look  at  all  the  shelves  in  this 
store!  See  the  rows  and  rows  of 
jars  and  bottles!  Look  at  the  piles 
of  boxes  and  cans!  All  hold  food 
that  will  keep.  Some  of  these  foods 
are  dried.  Some  are  salted  or 
smoked.  Many  are  canned. 

“For  canning,”  the  storekeeper 
says,  “cooked  food  is  shut  up  tight 
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in  cans  while  it  is  boiling  hot.  All 
the  air  must  be  kept  out,  if  the 
food  is  to  stay  good.” 

“ My  mother  cans  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  even  meat.  She  makes 
jellies  and  jams,”  Peggy  tells  us. 
“But  we  also  freeze  food  from  our 
farm.  We  put  it  in  a freezing  locker 
which  we  rent  here  in  town.  One 
of  our  neighbors  has  a big  electric 
freezing  box  in  his  own  house.” 
Canned  things  we  buy  in  grocery 
stores  come  from  factory  kitchens. 
Most  of  the  work  in  them  is  done 
by  machines.  In  some  towns  there 
are  now  similar  canning  centers. 
Here  housewives  prepare  their  own 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Then  they 
have  them  cooked  and  sealed  in  tin 
cans  like  those  at  the  grocery  store. 

The  storekeeper  tells  us  that 
many  of  his  wares  have  come  from 
far,  far  away.  During  our  visit  we 
buy  yellow  bananas  and  cakes  of 
sweet,  brown  chocolate  for  a mid- 
morning bite.  Both  of  these  good 
foods  have  had  to  travel  in  ships 
and  trains  to  reach  this  store. 
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Does  this  picture  remind  you  of  any  town  you  have  visited?  What  way  of  traveling  is  shown  in  it? 
Can  you  find  a big  clock  that  tells  time  for  the  townspeople? 


Fun  in  Town 

We  have  a fine  time  during  our 
day  in  town.  On  our  ride  about  the 
streets  we  see  interesting  buildings. 
Peter,  who  has  been  here  many 
times,  points  out  some  schools.  He 
shows  us  the  town  library,  where 
boys  and  girls  can  get  good  books 
to  read.  He  tells  us  about  the 
banks,  where  people  put  their 
money,  and  the  churches,  where 
they  may  go  every  Sunday. 

For  our  noon  meal  we  hunt  up  a 
lunchroom.  As  we  eat,  we  remem- 
ber how  much  food  our  own  truck 


has  brought  to  town.  We  remember 
also  the  other  well-filled  trucks  that 
were  coming  in  from  the  country. 
We  wonder  if  some  of  the  things  we 
are  eating  now  may  not  have  come 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Brook 
Farm. 

None  of  the  people  in  this  town 
make  their  living  by  farming.  There 
is  not  enough  land  in  the  town  to 
raise  many  food  plants  or  food 
animals.  Some  of  the  houses  have 
green  grass  or  small  gardens  about 
them.  But  other  houses  are  so 
near  their  neighbors  that  there  is 
not  even  room  for  a little  yard. 


A DAY  IN  TOWN 
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So  the  men  and  women  of  this 
town  do  other  work.  Suppose  we 
could  ask  people  we  meet  on  the 
street  how  they  earn  their  living! 
We  might  get  some  answers  like 
these: 

“ ‘I  work  in  the  post  office.  I am 
paid  to  take  care  of  the  letters  and 
packages  that  come  in  and  go  out 
of  our  town  by  mail.” 

“I  am  a storekeeper.” 

“I  am  a banker.” 

One  man  might  tell  us  that  he 
builds  houses.  Another  might  say 
he  sells  automobiles.  Still  another 
might  say  he  makes  suits  of  clothes 
or  works  in  a dress  factory. 

Everyone  needs  other  things  be- 
sides food.  By  making  and  selling 
all  the  things  people  need,  men  and 
women  have  many  different  ways 
of  earning  money.  And  with  the 
money  they  earn,  they  can  buy  the 
things  they  themselves  need. 

After  our  lunch  we  see  a chil- 
dren’s moving  picture.  It  is  funny, 
and  we  laugh  and  laugh.  When  it 
is  over,  we  start  for  Brook  Farm 
again.  It  is  late  afternoon.  Boys 
and  girls  are  playing  in  front  of 
their  homes.  We  hear  them  calling 
from  one  house  to  another. 

“Those  children  do  not  have  to  go 
as  far  to  find  their  friends  as  Peter 
and  I do,”  says  Peggy.  “And  look, 
there  is  their  school,  just  in  this 
next  block.  They  can  easily  walk 
home  to  lunch.” 


Town  neighborhoods  are  smaller 
than  country  neighborhoods.  Peter 
and  Peggy  know  everyone  for  miles 
around  Brook  Farm.  The  town 
children  do  not  know  half  the 
people  in  their  own  town.  Yet  they 
have  more  playmates  than  our 
country  friends.  That  is  because 
in  their  small  neighborhood  there 
are  so  many  people  living  close  to 
each  other. 

In  Our  Own  Neighborhood 

Do  people  in  our  neighborhood 
get  their  water  as  Peter  and  Peggy 
do?  Does  water  come  to  our  neigh- 
bors as  it  does  in  these  town  houses? 

How  is  food  kept  fresh  in  your 
house? 

What  canned  food  do  you  have? 

What  other  things  besides  food 
do  people  need? 

What  do  people  do  with  the 
money  they  earn? 

Buying  Food  in  Wartime 

In  time  of  war  a great  deal  more 
food  is  needed  for  soldiers.  So  there 
is  not  always  enough  of  everything 
for  the  people  at  home. 

To  be  sure  each  person  shall  be 
able  to  get  his  fair  share  of  what 
there  is,  the  government  decides 
how  much  each  one  may  buy.  This 
is  called  rationing.  Wartime  shop- 
pers must  take  their  ration  books 
with  them  when  they  go  to  buy 
“rationed”  foods. 
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Have  you  ever  traveled  on  a railroad  train?  How  far  did  you  go?  Did  you  have  a meal  in  the 
dining  car  like  that  on  the  next  page? 


WE  GO  TO  THE  CITY 
WITH  PEGGY  AND  PETER 

Peggy  and  Peter  and  their  par- 
ents have  done  many  nice  things 
for  us  during  our  stay  at  Brook 
Farm.  We  want  to  do  something 
for  them  in  our  turn.  So  we  ask 
them  to  go  along  on  our  next 
journey. 

These  children  have  never  seen 
a big  city  like  the  one  we  are  to 
visit.  They  are  glad  to  come  with 
us.  Their  father  is  too  busy.  But 


their  mother  will  join  us,  to  bring 
them  safely  back. 

It  is  a long  way  to  the  big  city. 
We  find  we  can  go  there  more 
quickly  in  a railroad  train  than 
by  automobile. 

“All  aboard!  ” the  man  in  charge 
of  the  train  calls  out  as  we  climb 
up  the  steps  into  the  car.  We  take 
our  places  on  soft  seats  beside  the 
windows.  These  seats  are  in  two 
rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  car. 
We  sit  near  each  other  so  that  we 
can  talk  about  the  things  we  see 
out  of  our  windows. 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway 


In  this  dining  car  travelers  can  have  as  good  a meal  as  in  a hotel  or  at  home.  How  do  you  think 
Indian  and  pioneer  children  ate  during  a journey? 


Inside,  the  railroad  cars  seem 
almost  like  houses.  Some  cars  have 
seats  that  can  be  put  together  to 
make  beds.  There  is  a place  to 
wash.  One  car  is  a kitchen  and 
dining  room.  At  the  very  end  of 
the  train,  there  is  a car  that  has 
soft  chairs  and  books  to  read.  Its 
windows  are  even  larger  than  those 
in  other  cars. 

“Here’s  another  town,”  Peter 
says,  as  we  speed  along  over  the 
rails.  Ours  is  a fast  train.  It  goes 
straight  through  the  small  places. 
It  stops  only  at  the  largest  towns, 
which  we  call  cities.  It  is  an  express 
train.  Indeed,  it  goes  so  quickly 
that  we  soon  reach  the  end  of  our 
journey. 


As  we  come  near  the  big  city,  we 
pass  through  many  small  towns. 
They  are  so  near  each  other  that 
we  cannot  tell  where  one  town  ends 
and  the  other  begins.  These  towns 
are  on  the  edge  of  the  big  city. 
They  are  called  suburbs,  because 
that  word  means  places  very  near 
a city. 

Many  men  whose  families  live  in 
the  suburbs  work  in  the  city.  They 
go  back  and  forth  every  day.  They 
like  to  live  in  the  suburbs,  because 
there  is  so  much  room  there  for 
their  children  to  play.  They  like  a 
house  with  trees  and  green  grass 
about  it.  They  like  to  live  near 
open  country.  Many  of  them  have 
flower  gardens. 
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In  poorer  parts  of  the  city  there  are  sometimes  no  playgrounds.  The  children  play  in  the  streets. 
What  should  they  watch  for  all  the  time  they  are  playing? 


“Now  the  houses  are  nearer  and 
nearer  together,”  Peggy  says,  as 
we  ride  into  the  city. 

“And  their  yards  are  smaller  and 
smaller,”  says  Peter.  Soon  we  see 
houses  built  close  together  in  rows 
along  the  streets.  In  these  rows 
only  a house  wall  divides  one  from 
another.  Almost  no  house  has 
green  grass  about  it. 

In  the  best  parts  of  this  city 
there  are  a few  large  houses  that 
stand  alone  in  yards.  They  belong 
to  people  who  have  more  money. 

In  some  other  parts  of  the  city 
through  which  our  train  goes,  the 
houses  seem  old  and  poor.  The 
streets  are  filled  with  children  who 


have  no  other  place  to  play.  In 
these  parts  a number  of  families 
may  be  crowded  into  one  small 
house.  In  a big  city  like  this,  there 
are  many  children  who  do  not  live 
half  so  well  as  Peggy  and  Peter. 
Some  are  very  poor  indeed. 

When  we  leave  the  train,  we  ride 
in  taxicabs  to  the  hotel  where  we 
are  to  stay  during  our  visit.  This 
is  a big  building  that  has  bedrooms 
for  travelers  like  us.  There  are 
also  sitting  rooms  and  dining  rooms. 
These  are  so  large  that  every  boy 
and  girl  in  our  whole  school  could 
sit  down  to  eat  at  one  time.  Our 
home  for  the  next  few  days  will  be 
this  big  city  hotel. 
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Look  at  these  houses  carefully.  Which  is  made  of  wood?  Which  is  brick?  Which  is  stone?  Do  you 
find  houses  like  these  in  the  center  of  a big  city?  Why? 


Houses!  Houses!  Houses! 

Early  next  morning  we  go  out  to 
see  the  city.  We  ride  on  a big  auto- 
bus. The  day  is  sunny  and  fine  for 
a ride.  We  climb  into  the  bus  and 
find  seats  where  we  can  see. 

“People!  People!  People!”  Peggy 
says  as  we  roll  through  the  crowded 
streets.  “Did  you  ever  see  so 
many  people?” 

“Houses!  Houses!  Houses!”  Peter 
adds.  “I  never  knew  there  were  so 
many  houses  in  the  whole  world.” 

Many  people  need  many  houses. 
Out  in  the  suburbs  we  saw  a few 
houses  made  of  brick  and  stone. 
There  were  many  houses  built  of 
wooden  boards  like  those  in  Peter’s 
farmhouse.  Some  of  the  wooden 
houses  were  painted  white.  Some 
were  painted  another  color.  Our 
friends’  mother  tells  us  paint  makes 
wood  last  much  longer.  We  think 
it  makes  houses  look  better,  too. 


Here  in  the  big  city  we  see  a 
great  many  houses  built  of  bricks. 
Most  are  like  those  in  the  brick 
house  which  Andrew  and  Hope  saw 
when  they  went  to  town.  We  find 
other  bricks  made  of  glass.  They 
are  used  in  fine  modern  buildings 
where  much  light  is  wanted. 

Many  houses  here  are  built  of 
large  blocks  of  stone.  These  have 
been  taken  out  of  stony  places  in 
the  ground.  They  have  been  cut 
into  blocks.  The  large  blocks  of 
stone  can  be  fitted  together  into 
a wall  even  more  neatly  than 
bricks. 

“What  are  those  men  doing  up 
there?”  Peggy  asks  as  we  ride  past 
a place  where  building  is  going  on. 

The  workmen  are  making  a huge 
framework  that  stands  out  against 
the  sky.  They  are  fitting  together 
long  pieces  of  metal.  These  pieces 
are  made  of  iron,  which  is  the  very 
strongest  metal. 
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This  picture  shows  how  the  skyscrapers  on  the  next  page  were  built.  Some  of  the  rooms  here  are 
so  big  that  they  would  hold  a log  cabin  like  that  of  the  Winslows. 


“They  are  putting  up  the  inside 
frame  of  a tall  building,”  Peggy’s 
mother  tells  her.  “Later  they  will 
cover  this  frame  with  thick  walls.” 
To  make  these  walls  the  work- 
men are  using  sand,  small  stones, 
and  a powder  called  cement.  When 
these  things  are  mixed  with  water, 
they  make  a soft  mass  that  can  be 
poured  into  molds.  The  soft  stuff 
will  become  as  hard  as  stone.  We 
call  it  concrete. 

Near  the  ground  we  can  see  some 
of  the  wooden  molds.  They  are  just 


the  shape  the  walls  are  to  be.  Now 
they  are  being  filled  with  soft  gray 
concrete.  Iron  rods  stick  up  through 
it.  They  are  put  there  to  help  keep 
the  concrete  wall  from  cracking.  A 
well-made  concrete  building  will 
last  quite  as  long  as  one  made  of 
stone. 

“My  neck  hurts,”  Peter  says. 
He  has  bent  backward  so  as  to  look 
up  at  the  very  tall  buildings  on 
each  side  of  the  street.  Some  of 
these  buildings  are  so  high  that 
their  roofs  seem  to  scrape  the  sky. 


Keystone  View 

Compare  these  buildings  with  the  tallest  in  your  neighborhood. 
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Peter  and  Peggy  meet  their  friend  John.  Can  you  see  the  smokestacks  of  the  factories  in  the  distance? 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  fun  to  ride  on  a bus  like  this? 


That  is  why  they  are  called  sky- 
scrapers. Among  the  skyscrapers 
there  are  lower  buildings.  But  even 
these  seem  huge  to  our  friends  from 
Brook  Farm. 

A boy  and  his  mother  are  sitting 
in  front  of  us  on  the  bus.  When 
the  boy  turns  around,  Peggy  cries, 
‘ ‘ Why , it ’ s J ohn ! ’ ’ She  tells  us  that 
this  boy  lives  here  in  the  city.  Like 
ourselves,  he  once  made  a visit  to 
Brook  Farm.  He  is  glad  to  see 
Peggy  and  Peter  again. 


We  all  enjoy  talking  to  John  and 
his  mother.  They  tell  us  interesting 
things  about  the  sights  we  are 
seeing. 

“Those  tallest  buildings  of  all 
are  in  the  business  part  of  our  city,” 
John  says.  “My  father  has  an 
office  in  that  white  one  with  the 
tower  on  top.  Men  who  have  a 
business  like  his,  want  to  work  in 
the  center  of  the  city.  He  says  he 
can  meet  more  people  there  than 
in  parts  farther  out.” 
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Ewing  Galloway 

The  men  in  this  factory  are  making  a part  for  an  automobile.  A great  many  of  the  things  we  use 
every  day  are  made  by  workers  in  factories. 


Our  new  friends  point  out  tall 
black  chimneys  far  across  the  city. 
They  say  they  belong  to  factories, 
or  places  in  which  all  kinds  of 
things  are  made.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  a big  city  like 
this  earn  their  living  by  working  in 
factories. 

“Most  of  the  biggest  stores  are 
in  the  center  of  our  city,”  John’s 
mother  says.  “We  often  go  to  them 
to  buy  things  we  need.  They  have 
more  to  choose  from  than  our 


neighborhood  shops.  But,  of  course, 
it  takes  longer  to  get  to  them  and 
they  are  more  crowded.” 

This  city  is  so  large  that  it  has 
many  different  neighborhoods.  The 
word  neighbor  means  “a  person 
who  lives  near.”  So  a neighborhood 
really  is  a place  where  people  live 
near  each  other.  Each  neighbor- 
hood of  a big  city  has  its  own 
stores,  its  own  churches  and  schools, 
and  its  own  moving  picture  houses. 
It  is  like  a small  town. 
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Many  children  in  John’s  city  live  in  apartment 
houses  like  this. 

John’s  Home  in  the  City 

We  become  great  friends  with 
John  and  his  mother  during  our 
ride  on  the  bus. 

“Perhaps  you  would  all  like  to 
see  our  home/’  John’s  mother  says. 
“This  bus  goes  past  our  door. 
Won’t  you  stop  for  a few  minutes?” 

When  we  jump  down  on  the 
sidewalk  we  find  ourselves  in  front 
of  a big  building.  It  is  so  tall  that 
we  have  to  bend  our  heads  back  to 
see  its  roof  against  the  sky. 

Inside  the  front  door,  we  cross  a 
wide  hall  with  thick  rugs  and  big 
chairs.  We  think  our  new  friends 


must  be  very  rich  to  live  in  such  a 
grand  place. 

“Is  all  this  great  house  yours?” 
Peggy  asks  John.  The  boy  laughs. 

“No,  indeed,”  he  says.  “Many 
families  besides  ours  live  here.” 

“In  a city,”  says  John’s  mother, 
“there  are  so  many  people  that 
there  is  not  room  for  a house  for 
every  family.  Of  course,  many 
families  do  live  in  houses  by  them- 
selves. But  a great  many  do  not. 
Builders  put  up  houses  like  this 
with  many  stories  and  with  a great 
many  rooms.  They  plan  the  rooms 
so  that  they  will  fit  families  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Each  set  of  rooms  is 
called  an  apartment.  That  is  why 
this  house  is  known  as  an  apart- 
ment house.” 

John  stops  in  the  hall  to  see  if  he 
has  a letter.  He  looks  at  a row  of 
mailboxes  set  into  the  wall.  Each 
family  has  its  own  little  box  for  the 
letters  which  the  postman  brings. 

“We  live  on  the  tenth  floor,” 
John  tells  us. 

“Whew!”  Peter  cries.  “Don’t 
you  get  tired  going  up  and  down 
stairs?” 

John  laughs  again.  “I  would  if 
I had  to  walk.  But  I always  ride.” 

Our  new  friends  lead  us  to  a 
door  set  in  the  wall.  When  this 
opens  we  see  a small  cage  behind  it. 

“This  is  our  elevator,”  John  says. 
“It  goes  up  through  a big  hole  in 
each  floor  of  this  building.” 
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What  three  ways  of  hearing  voices  from  long  distances  are  shown  here? 


We  step  inside  the  elevator.  The 
door  closes  again.  Our  small  cage 
moves  up.  John  says  it  is  worked 
by  machinery.  Up,  up  we  go.  In 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  read  about 
it,  we  are  stepping  out  on  the 
tenth  floor. 

“We  have  six  rooms,  all  on  one 
floor,”  John  says,  as  he  shows  us 
about  his  home. 

“Why,  that’s  as  many  rooms  as 
we  have  in  our  whole  house,” 
Peggy  answers. 

In  other  ways  John’s  home  is 
very  different  from  Peggy’s.  Most 
of  the  rooms  are  smaller.  There  is 
no  front  porch  or  back  porch.  There 
are  no  trees.  And  John  does  not 
have  much  room  for  pets. 

We  think  his  apartment  is  nice. 
It  is  well-furnished  and  there  is  a 
telephone,  a radio,  a television 
set,  and  electric  lights.  Peter  and 
Peggy  like  the  bathroom  with  its 
shining  white  tub. 
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The  farm  children  are  surprised 
at  the  kitchen.  They  have  never 
before  seen  a stove  that  does  not 
burn  wood.  John’s  stove  has  little 
holes  through  which  comes  a kind 
of  air  that  will  burn.  We  call  such 
air  gas.  It  makes  a hot,  bluish 
flame  when  John’s  mother  lights  it. 

Heat  from  this  gas  flame  cooks  the 
food  in  the  pots  that  are  placed 
over  it. 

The  country  children  are  sur- 
prised, too,  at  the  way  John  keeps 
warm.  Their  own  home  is  heated 
with  wood  stoves  and  open  fire- 
places. Here  in  the  city,  many 
people  heat  their  homes  by  means 
of  pipes  through  which  steam  or 
very  hot  water  flows.  The  fire 
that  heats  the  water  for  these  is 
under  a huge  boiler  down  in 
the  cellar.  People  make  such 
fires  with  lumps  of  black  coal,  or 
with  oil  that  will  burn,  or  even 
with  gas. 
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Our  Own  Homes 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out 
something  about  our  own  homes. 
Tell  these  things  about  the  place 
where  you  live: 

Do  you  five  in  a city,  in  a town, 
or  in  the  country? 

Do  you  live  in  a crowded  neigh- 
borhood? 

Do  you  live  in  a house  or  an 
apartment? 

Is  the  building  you  live  in  made 
of  wood,  brick,  stone,  or  concrete? 

Is  there  paint  upon  it? 

How  is  your  home  heated? 

What  makes  your  home  light  at 
night? 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a hotel? 

What  is  the  tallest  building  you 
ever  saw? 

Have  you  ever  seen  a factory  of 
any  kind? 

Houses  to  Build 

Would  you  like  to  make  a little 
house  like  one  of  these  we  have 
visited?  You  might  make  a farm- 
house like  Peter’s  or  an  apartment 
house  like  that  in  which  John  lives. 
You  might  even  make  a skyscraper 
like  one  of  those  in  the  picture  on 
page  141. 

You  could  use  small  wooden 
boxes  or  cardboard  boxes,  or  you 
could  make  your  house  of  stiff 
paper.  If  you  will  paint  your 
house,  it  will  look  very  much 
better. 
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JOHN  SHOWS  US  HIS 
CITY 

John  and  his  mother  invite  us  to 
stay  for  lunch  with  them.  “Then 
this  afternoon,”  says  John,  “we 
can  go  to  the  zoo.  I want  to  show 
Peggy  and  Peter  the  animals  that 
live  there.” 

We  are  glad  to  say  “Yes.”  Our 
morning  on  the  bus  has  made  us 
hungry.  Lunch  will  taste  good.  As 
we  sit  about  the  table  in  her 
dining  room,  John’s  mother  tells 
us  where  she  buys  her  food.  She 
gets  it  from  stores  or  from  the  big 
city  market. 

“Are  your  stores  far  away?” 
Peggy  asks. 

“Some  are,”  she  answers.  “But 
I do  not  really  need  to  go  out  of 
my  home.  I can  telephone.  That  is 
quicker  than  going  myself.  The 
storekeepers  will  send  the  things  I 
need  right  to  our  door.  But  I like 
to  pick  out  my  vegetables  and  fruit 
and  meat  myself.  So  I often  go 
to  the  stores.” 

The  milk  John  drinks  comes  from 
a city  milk  store  called  a dairy. 
Farmers  send  their  milk  there  in 
cans.  The  dairy  men  put  it  up  in 
bottles.  They  take  it  every  morn- 
ing to  homes  all  over  the  city. 
John’s  milk  is  set  down  outside  his 
door.  The  milkman  will  bring  him 
butter  and  cottage  cheese  as  well 
as  milk  and  cream. 


In  some  large  grocery  stores  in  the  city,  people  wait  on  themselves. 
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A telephone,  telegraph  wires,  and  a piece  of  ocean  cable 


Each  time  we  ourselves  talk  over 
the  telephone,  it  seems  wonderful 
to  us.  We  say  words  into  the  mouth- 
piece. This  changes  our  words  into 
electric  waves.  It  sends  them  along 
wires  made  of  a metal  called  copper. 
At  the  end  of  these  wires  the  waves 
are  changed  back  into  the  sounds 
of  our  voices.  It  all  happens  as  fast 
as  we  can  speak. 

Think  of  talking  with  people  so 
far  away  that  you  cannot  see  them! 
Think  of  hearing  the  voice  of  a 
friend  who  is  so  far  away  that  you 
would  have  to  travel  many  days  to 


reach  him!  The  telephone  story  is 
like  a fairy  tale.  But  it  is  true. 

Another  wonderful  way  of  send- 
ing word  to  people  far  away  is  by 
telegram.  Wires  are  needed  for 
this  too.  But  the  little  waves  that 
run  along  the  telegraph  wires  are 
not  made  by  words.  They  are  just 
short  and  long  clicks.  Each  set  of 
clicks  stands  for  a letter  of  our 
alphabet.  Put  together,  the  clicks 
spell  the  words  in  the  telegram. 

Some  telegraph  wires  have  been 
laid  down  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean. 
They  are  wrapped  so  that  they  do 


A telegraph,  a microphone,  and  a radio 
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International  News 

These  visitors  from  other  lands  are  talking  over  the  radio.  They  are  sending  messages  to  American 
children  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


not  get  wet  and  so  that  they  are 
not  easily  broken.  We  call  such 
wires  a cable.  By  means  of  cables 
we  can  send  word  quickly  to  friends 
far,  far  away,  in  lands  across  the 
wide  ocean. 

After  lunch  John  turns  on  his 
television  set.  Its  music  and  pic- 
tures come  from  a city  far  away 
from  us.  It  seems  wonderful  that 
they  can  be  sent  through  the  air  for 
such  a long  distance.  The  electric 
waves  that  carry  them  do  not  need 
many  wires. 


Bear  Paw’s  people  often  sent 
word  to  a neighbor  village  by  beat- 
ing a drum.  The  sound  went  in 
waves  out  through  the  air.  Radio 
works  in  the  same  way.  The  sounds 
of  voices  or  music  are  caught  in  a 
little  electric  box  called  a micro- 
phone. From  it  they,  too,  go  in 
waves  through  the  air.  But  they 
go  much  farther  than  the  sound 
of  the  Indian  drum.  They  can  be 
caught  again  far,  far  away.  By 
using  telephone  and  radio,  people 
can  talk  across  oceans. 
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Some  of  the  highways  leading  into  New  York  are  built  over  other  highways  at  crossroads.  Why? 


How  City  People  Travel 

After  lunch  we  start  out  with 
John  for  the  zoo.  We  ride  again  on 
the  top  of  a big  city  bus.  As  we 
look  down  on  the  street  just  below 
us,  we  see  long  lines  of  automobiles, 
moving  along  it.  There  are  taxi- 
cabs and  trucks.  There  are  street- 
cars, on  rails,  and  other  auto  busses. 

All  these  cars  are  taking  people 
from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another. 
They  roll  along  close  to  one  another. 
The  streets  of  this  big  city  are  more 
crowded  than  those  of  the  town  we 
just  visited,  or  the  highways  near 
Brook  Farm.  Can  you  think  why? 

“Last  year  I went  to  New  York 
with  my  father  and  my  mother,” 
John  says.  “New  York  is  the  very 
biggest  city  in  the  whole  United 
States.  You  should  see  the  streets 
there.  They  are  much  more  crowd- 
ed than  these.  Some  are  so  full 


that  a car  cannot  get  through 
without  waiting  for  a long  time. 

“We  rode  on  some  trains  there 
that  go  through  tunnels  under  the 
streets.  Father  called  them  sub- 
ways. In  the  subways  the  trains 
, can  go  faster  than  the  busses  and 
automobiles  can.  This  is  because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way. 

“Also  in  New  York,  we  rode 
through  automobile  tunnels.  These 
are  built  under  specially  crowded 
streets.  Along  the  west  side  of  the 
city  there  is  an  automobile  high- 
way high  above  the  streets.  On  it 
cars  can  safely  travel  much  faster.” 
Think  how  many,  many  people 
live  in  this  city!  Think  how  many 
streets  and  how  many  houses  there 
are!  Think  how  far  it  is  from  one 
part  of  the  city  to  another!  Can 
you  understand  why  city  people 
need  so  many  ways  of  getting 
about? 
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Ewing  Galloway 

In  what  season  do  you  think  this  picture  was  taken?  Why  do  you  think  so?  If  you  were  to  visit  this 
playground,  which  group  of  children  would  you  join? 


Seeing  the  Sights  with  John 

“Where  do  you  play,  John?”  we 
ask  our  new  friend. 

“Sometimes  I go  to  our  neighbor- 
hood playground.  We  shall  pass  it 
when  we  turn  this  next  corner,” 
he  says. 

Children  are  having  fun  on  John’s 
neighborhood  playground.  They 
are  using  the  swings.  They  are 
going  down  the  slides.  Boys  are 
kicking  a ball.  Girls  are  playing 
tag  and  other  games. 

A little  farther  along  John  points 
out  the  city  park  that  is  nearest  his 
home.  He  says  he  often  goes  there 
to  skate  along  its  smooth  walks. 
He  shows  us  the  little  lake  where 
he  sometimes  sails  a toy  boat. 


“I  want  a bicycle,”  he  says,  “but 
the  streets  near  our  apartment 
house  are  full  of  automobiles.  There 
is  no  safe  place  to  ride.” 

Our  bus  takes  us  to  the  gate  of 
the  big  park  called  the  zoo.  We  go 
along  the  smooth  sidewalks,  past 
the  cages  of  the  animals  that  live 
out  of  doors.  Here  and  there  we 
visit  buildings  filled  with  animals 
that  need  warm  places  to  live. 

“Look  at  that  monkey!  It’s 
playing  with  a ball,”  Peggy  cries. 

We  stand  a long  time  watching 
the  funny  beast.  Now  it  hangs 
from  a swinging  bar.  Now  it  runs 
up  a ladder.  It  shows  its  teeth  in  a 
wide  smile  and  it  gives  little  cries. 
It  seems  to  be  having  a very  good 
time. 
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What  can  you  tell  about  tigers? 


Do  you  know  what  color  they  are? 
a circus  or  in  a zoo? 


N.  Y.  Zoological  Society 

Have  you  ever  seen  tigers  in 


Then  Peter  calls  us  to  come  and 
see  the  lions  and  tigers.  In  one 
cage  there  are  two  small  lion  cubs, 
just  a few  weeks  old.  The  mother 
lion  is  washing  the  face  of  one  of 
her  babies  with  her  long  pink 
tongue. 

John  has  bought  a bag  of  pea- 
nuts to  give  to  the  big  elephant, 
which  has  a house  all  to  itself. 
The  elephant  rocks  back  and  forth 
on  its  huge  legs.  It  holds  out  its 
long  trunk  for  each  little  peanut. 
It  is  gentle  and  tame.  One  of  the 
keepers  tells  us  that  it  is  very  old. 

We  are  sorry  when  it  is  time  to 
leave  the  zoo.  Bears  and  wolves, 
tall  giraffes,  and  black-and-white 
zebras,  strange  snakes  and  birds — 


there  are  so  many  interesting  ani- 
mals here  that  we  should  like  to 
stay  all  day. 

“But  there  are  other  things  I 
want  to  show  you,”  says  John. 

He  takes  us  to  a big  building 
called  a museum.  This  is  filled 
with  strange  things  too.  But  they 
are  not  alive. 

The  museum  has  models  of  people 
and  houses,  such  as  we  have  never 
seen  before.  Some  of  the  people 
lived  long  ago  in  the  times  of  Bear 
Paw  and  Bright  Star  and  Andrew 
and  Hope.  Some  five  now  in 
countries  over  the  ocean.  There 
are  also  stuffed  animals  and  birds. 
They  look  just  as  they  did  when 
they  were  alive. 
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N.  Y.  Public  Library 


Do  you  ever  go  to  a library?  What  kind  of 
books  do  you  ask  for? 

On  the  way  back  to  our  hotel, 
John  shows  us  the  library  where  he 
goes  to  read.  Sometimes  he  gets 
books  there  to  bring  home.  This 
city  is  so  large  that  one  library  is 
not  enough.  Beside  the  big  central 
library,  there  are  smaller  libraries 
in  other  parts  of  the  city.  In  this 
way  more  people  can  have  books 
to  read. 

“This  is  our  art  gallery,”  John 
says,  as  we  stop  before  a beautiful 
building. 

He  takes  us  inside  to  see  the 
colored  pictures  that  hang  there. 
They  have  been  painted  by  men 
and  women  called  artists.  In  the 


Philip  D.  Gendreau 


Fine  pictures  are  hung  in  art  galleries  so  that 
everyone  may  see  them. 

art  gallery  there  are  also  figures 
made  of  stone,  and  of  a brown 
metal  called  bronze.  Some  of  the 
figures  look  like  people.  Others  are 
like  animals.  John  calls  these 
figures  statues.  He  says  many  of 
the  pictures  and  statues  here  are 
known  all  over  the  world,  because 
they  are  so  fine. 

We  are  tired  when  our  afternoon 
with  John  is  over.  Yet  we  have  not 
seen  half  the  interesting  things 
which  he  could  show  us.  There  is 
much  to  do  and  much  to  see  in  a 
big  city  like  this.  We  could  spend 
many  weeks,  we  could  walk  many 
miles,  and  yet  not  see  it  all. 
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Am.  Museum  of  Nat.  History 

How  can  you  tell  that  the  things  in  this  case  in  the  museum  were  used  by  Indians?  Do  the  big 
snowshoes  leaning  against  the  wall  tell  you  anything  about  the  weather  where  the  Indians  lived? 


Country  Homes  and  City  Homes 

As  you  think  about  these  stories 
of  your  make-believe  journeys,  can 
you  answer  these  questions? 

Which  of  the  places  we  have 
visited  are  most  like  our  own 
neighborhood? 

What  do  you  like  best  about 
country  life? 

What  do  you  like  best  about 
city  life? 

Are  there  things  about  country 
life  that  you  do  not  like? 

Are  there  things  about  city  life 
that  you  do  not  like? 

Which  place  would  be  most  sur- 
prising to  Andrew  and  Hope? 

Why  do  you  think  John’s  mother 
does  not  grow  her  own  vegetables? 


Shall  We  Make  a Museum? 

Would  you  like  to  make  a mu- 
seum? First  we  need  a set  of 
shelves.  Then  we  want  to  gather 
together  all  the  interesting  pic- 
tures and  other  things  we  can 
think  of.  We  might  put  in  our 
museum  the  Indian  things  we  have 
made.  One  shelf  might  hold  things 
that  remind  us  of  Andrew  and 
Hope.  On  others  we  could  put 
pictures  and  things  that  would 
show  how  farmers  live,  and  how 
people  live  in  a town  or  a city. 
Shall  we  give  one  shelf  to  things 
that  tell  how  people  travel  from 
one  place  to  another?  Shall  we 
put  in  pictures  or  models  of  ways 
in  which  people  send  messages? 
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Do  you  think  Peggy  and  Peter  could  find  a store  like  this  near  their  home? 


PETER  AND  PEGGY  GO 
SHOPPING 

“Today  we  must  go  to  the 
stores,”  Peggy  says  on  our  last 
morning  in  the  big  city.  “I  want 
to  buy  a dress,  and  Peter  needs 
a suit.” 

It  will  be  fun,  we  think,  to  shop 
with  our  friends.  We  can  all  think 
of  things  to  buy.  We  want  to  take 
presents  to  our  families,  who  have 
stayed  at  home. 

We  choose  the  biggest  store  in 
the  city  for  our  first  visit.  We 
think  that  perhaps  we  can  get 
everything  we  need  there.  But  if 
we  cannot  find  just  what  we  want, 
we  can  go  to  another  store.  There 
are  many,  many  stores,  both  large 
and  small,  in  this  great  city. 


As  we  step  inside  the  doors  of 
the  city  store,  we  stop.  It  is  very 
big.  Everywhere  we  look  we  see 
tables  and  shelves.  We  do  not 
know  where  to  go. 

This  store  sells  caps  and  hats, 
shoes  and  stockings,  dresses  and 
suits.  It  sells  bicycles  and  toys, 
and  things  we  use  in  our  homes.  It 
even  sells  candy  and  food  put  up 
in  boxes  and  jars.  All  these  things 
are  laid  out  for  us  to  see  in  dif- 
ferent places  called  departments. 
That  is  why  a store  like  this  is 
known  as  a department  store. 

A Woolen  Suit  for  Peter 

“Where  are  boys’  suits?”  Peter 
asks  one  of  the  store  men. 

“Take  the  elevator  to  the  fourth 
floor,”  is  the  reply. 
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J.  C.  Allen  and  Son 

This  man  is  cutting  the  wool  off  the  sheep’s  back.  He  is  using  electric  clippers.  In  earlier  days  the 
sheepmen  used  huge  scissors.  Which  way  is  quicker? 


In  the  boys’  department  with 
Peter,  we  look  at  the  piles  of  neat 
woolen  suits.  There  are  many 
kinds  and  many  colors.  They  are 
of  all  sizes.  Some  are  laid  out  on 
tables.  Some  are  hanging  on  racks. 

Peter’s  mother  looks  at  each 
suit  carefully.  She  asks  about  the 
cloth  of  which  it  is  made.  She 
wants  to  be  sure  the  suit  Peter 
has  picked  out  is  good  and  warm. 

“That  suit  came  from  a factory 
that  uses  the  best  of  cloth,”  the 
store  man  says.  “It  sends  us  the 
best  suits  we  have.  Perhaps  the 
young  man  will  like  this  little  book 
that  tells  just  how  his  suit  was 
made.” 

The  little  book  has  come  from 
the  suit  factory.  On  the  cover, 


standing  in  a green  field,  there  is 
a sheep,  covered  with  thick,  cream- 
colored  wool.  With  Peter  we  look 
at  the  other  pictures,  inside  the 
book.  One  shows  men  cutting  the 
wool  off  the  sheep.  They  are  using 
clippers  somewhat  like  those  of 
a barber.  These  clippers  move 
by  electricity,  so  the  story  in  the 
book  tells  us. 

As  we  read  about  Peter’s  suit, 
we  find  that  the  wool  was  cared 
for  much  like  that  which  made 
Hope  Winslow’s  dress.  It  was 
washed  and  oiled.  It  was  spun 
into  thread.  Then  it  was  woven 
into  cloth.  But  in  this  cloth  fac- 
tory almost  all  the  work  was  done 
by  machines.  Only  a very  little 
handwork  was  needed. 
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Count  the  pieces  in  this  pattern  for  Peter’s  new  suit. 


Here  is  a picture  that  shows  the 
pattern  that  was  used  for  cutting 
Peter’s  suit.  How  many  pieces 
there  are  in  it!  In  another  picture 
men  and  women  are  working  at 
sewing  machines.  They  are  putting 
the  pieces  of  cloth  together.  Peggy’s 
mother  says  this  part  of  the  book 
reminds  her  of  sewing  which  she 
does  at  home. 

“When  I cut  a dress  for  Peggy,” 
she  tells  us,  “I,  too,  use  patterns 
to  guide  me.  I lay  pieces  of  paper 
down  on  the  cloth.  Then  I cut 
around  them.  I,  too,  have  a sewing 
machine.  Upon  it  I can  sew  the 
pieces  of  cloth  together  much  more 
quickly  than  I could  with  a needle 
and  thread.” 

But  even  with  her  machine,  it 
takes  Peggy’s  mother  longer  to 
make  a dress  than  the  factory 
people  took  to  make  Peter’s  suit. 
That  is  because,  in  the  factory, 
many  suits  are  made  at  one  time 
and  many  people  work  on  each  one. 


Do  you  think  it  is  easier  to  learn 
to  do  one  thing  or  to  do  many 
things?  In  a big  clothing  factory, 
each  worker  learns  to  do  one  thing 
well.  He  does  that  thing  over  and 
over.  With  machines  to  help  him, 
he  can  do  it  very  fast. 

One  person  cut  out  Peter’s  suit. 
Another  sewed  up  his  coat.  A 
third  put  in  its  sleeves.  Still 
another  made  his  trousers.  One 
person  worked  on  the  pockets. 
Another  sewed  on  the  buttons, 
and  another  made  the  buttonholes. 

Each  man  and  woman  in  this 
factory  works  fast.  So  hundreds 
of  suits  can  be  finished  every  day. 
The  suits  are  sold  in  stores  all  over 
the  United  States.  Because  so 
many  suits  are  made  so  quickly, 
they  can  be  bought  for  a small 
sum  of  money. 

The  suits  we  see  here  in  this  big 
store  are  of  many  sizes.  Almost 
any  boy  can  find  one  that  will  fit 
him. 
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Here  are  a cotton  boll,  some  cotton  fibers,  and  a piece  of  cotton  cloth.  Can  you  explain  the  steps 
by  which  the  cotton  fibers  were  turned  into  Peggy’s  dress? 


A Cotton  Dress  for  Peggy 

“I  am  to  have  a dress  from  this 
store  too,”  Peggy  tells  us. 

In  the  girls’  department,  in  piles 
and  on  racks,  we  see  pretty  dresses. 
Some  are  of  warm  wool.  Some  are 
of  soft  silk.  But  the  kind  Peggy 
chooses  is  made  of  cloth  called 
cotton.  She  picks  out  a white 
dress  with  gay  pink  flowers  all 
over  it.  It  has  white  lace  around 
its  collar  and  cuffs. 

The  cotton  thread  that  made  the 
cloth  in  Peggy’s  dress  came  from  a 
plant.  It  was  spun  into  thread 
like  the  linen  fibers  of  the  blue  flax 
plant  that  grew  in  Hope  Winslow’s 
garden.  But  cotton  fibers  do  not 
he  inside  the  stalk  of  their  plant 
like  linen  fibers.  Instead,  they 
make  up  its  round,  white,  fluffy 
fruit.  We  call  this  the  cotton  boh. 

On  the  next  page  there  is  a pic- 
ture of  a cotton  field,  taken  in  a 
warm  part  of  our  land.  The  cotton 
plant  needs  sunny  days  and  hot 


nights.  It  needs  rain,  too.  That  is 
why  we  do  not  find  cotton  in  the 
dry  parts  or  the  cold  parts  of  the 
United  States.  But  some  places  in 
the  south  are  just  right  for  cotton. 
That  part  of  our  country  grows  so 
much  cotton  that  it  is  called  the 
Cotton  Belt. 

Above  is  a picture  of  a cotton  boll. 
Wrapped  up  inside  it  there  are  a 
number  of  little  brown  seeds.  They 
must  be  taken  out  before  the  cotton 
is  ready  for  spinning.  In  early  days, 
men  and  women  picked  these  seeds 
out  by  hand,  one  by  one.  It  took  a 
long  time.  Working  that  way  made 
cotton  cost  more  than  linen. 

Then  a man  made  a machine 
called  a gin,  that  would  take  out 
the  seeds  in  the  wink  of  an  eye. 
It  cleaned  the  cotton  so  easily  that 
it  could  be  sold  very  cheaply. 

The  cloth  in  Peggy’s  cotton  dress 
was  woven  on  a machine  loom,  just 
as  the  cloth  in  Peter’s  woolen  suit 
was.  The  fine,  smooth  cotton  cloth 
rolled  off  the  loom  in  a long,  long 
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In  most  places  cotton  is  still  picked  by  hand. 

Sometimes  a machine  is  used. 

strip.  Then  it  was  put  through 
another  machine  which  stamped 
the  colored  pattern  of  pretty  pink 
flowers  upon  it. 

In  one  part  of  this  store  we  see 
shelves  filled  with  rolls  of  cloth. 
It  is  of  many  colors  and  many 
kinds.  Some  people  buy  cloth  and 
make  their  own  clothes.  They 
think  that  way  is  cheaper. 

The  lace  on  Peggy’s  collar  and 
cuffs  is  also  made  of  cotton.  In 
making  it,  cotton  thread  was 
knotted  together  in  a loose  pat- 
tern. Lace  makes  pretty  trim- 
ming. Some  is  made  by  hand, 
but  more  is  made  on  machines. 


Ewing  Galloway 

Compare  this  loom  with  Mrs.  Winslow’s.  Which 
is  easier  and  better  to  use? 

Helping  Each  Other 

When  Bright  Star  and  Bear  Paw 
needed  new  clothes,  they  had  to 
wait  until  their  father  brought  home 
a deer.  Their  mother  had  to  cure 
the  skin  and  make  it  ready  for 
wearing.  She  did  all  the  work 
herself. 

When  Hope  and  Andrew  had  new 
things  to  wear,  they  too  had  to  wait 
until  their  mother  could  make  them. 
The  leather  had  to  be  cured.  The 
wool  and  flax  had  to  be  spun  and 
woven.  And  the  clothes  had  to  be 
made  in  their  log  cabin.  They,  too, 
had  to  do  all  their  work  themselves. 


But  when  Peggy  and  Peter,  and 
you  and  I need  new  suits  and 
dresses,  we  do  not  always  have  to 
wait  for  them  to  be  made.  In  our 
land  there  are  factories  that  make 
clothes  for  us.  There  are  stores  in 
which  we  can  always  buy  them. 
We  need  only  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  for  them. 

“I  earned  the  money  for  my  new 
suit/'  Peter  says.  “I  sold  corn  I 
raised  on  a piece  of  ground  my 
father  gave  me.” 

“I  earned  some  of  the  money  for 
my  dress  too,”  Peggy  says  proudly. 
“I  helped  sell  things  from  our  gar- 
den at  a stand  near  our  gate.” 

All  the  things  which  these  chil- 
dren buy  are  paid  for  by  Brook 
Farm.  Their  father  gets  his  money 
from  selling  the  food  animals  and 
the  food  plants  he  raises  upon 
his  land. 


City  people  who  work  in  fac- 
tories, offices,  and  stores  do  not 
have  time  to  raise  their  own  food. 
Country  people  do  that  work  for 
them.  Farmers  do  not  have  time 
to  weave  cloth  or  make  shoes  and 
all  the  other  things  they  need. 
City  people  make  those  things  for 
them. 

One  reason  why  Hope  and 
Andrew  could  have  so  few  things 
was  because  they  had  no  way  to 
get  them  from  other  places.  Their 
boats  were  small.  There  were  few 
horses.  They  could  carry  only  a 
small  load  on  a journey.  They  had 
to  use  what  they  could  find  in  their 
own  neighborhood. 

On  our  trips  with  Peter  and 
Peggy,  we  have  passed  railroad  cars 
and  trucks  filled  with  heavy  loads. 
We  have  seen  airplanes  in  the 
sky  that  carry  express.  All  these 
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were  taking  things  made  in  one 
place  to  people  who  needed  them  in 
other  places.  Because  we  have 
these  good  ways  of  bringing  them 
to  our  neighborhood,  we  can  have 
many  more  things  than  the  children 
of  early  days. 

The  greatest  fun  for  Hope  and 
Andrew  was  seeing  a ship  arrive 
from  a country  over  the  ocean.  The 
ship  brought  good  things  to  eat.  It 
brought  also  nice  clothes  to  wear, 
which  the  twins  could  not  get  here. 

But  that  ship  was  small.  It  took 
a long  time  on  the  way.  Things  it 
brought  cost  too  much  for  many  of 
the  poor  settlers.  On  pages  99  and 
177  there  are  pictures  of  ships.  One 
is  a ship  such  as  Hope  and  Andrew 
saw.  One  is  a ship  of  today,  such 
as  we  ourselves  may  take  for  our 
later  journeys. 

Our  huge  ships  have  plenty  of 
room  for  packages.  They  go  very 
fast.  It  does  not  cost  too  much  to 
bring  us  the  things  we  need. 

In  that  city  store,  and  also  in  our 
own  neighborhood  grocery  stores, 
we  found  things  that  have  come 
across  the  wide  ocean  in  ships. 
They  have  been  made  ready  for 
our  use  by  people  who  live  in  those 
lands  so  far  away.  These  same 
ships  take  back  to  them  things 
made  here  in  our  United  States. 

So  it  is  not  only  in  our  own 
country,  but  all  over  the  world  that 
friendly  people  can  help  each  other. 


Different  Workers  We  Know 

In  our  own  neighborhood  we 
know  people  who  do  many  different 
kinds  of  work.  Can  you  answer 
the  questions  in  this  list? 

What  kind  of  work  do  people  in 
your  family  do? 

What  work  has  lately  been  done 
for  them  by  someone  else? 

Who  brings  your  letters  to  you? 

Who  built  your  house? 

Who  makes  the  clothes  you  wear? 

Where  does  your  food  come  from? 

What  people  helped  us  to  make 
our  journeys  to  Brook  Farm,  to 
town,  and  to  the  big  city? 

A Visit  to  Our  Own  Store 

Would  you  like  to  make  a trip  to 
the  largest  store  in  our  own  neigh- 
borhood? If  we  cannot  go  just  now, 
perhaps  we  can  remember  our  last 
visit  there.  We  might  tell  about 
things  we  saw  in  the  store. 

What  did  you  see  for  boys  and 
for  girls? 

Did  you  see  anything  made  of 
wool  that  you  could  use? 

What  did  you  see  made  of  cot- 
ton? 

What  did  you  see  that  came  from 
a farm? 

What  did  you  see  that  was  made 
in  city  factories? 

How  many  people  helped  you? 

How  do  people  pay  for  things 
they  buy  in  stores? 
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STORIES  ABOUT  SOME  AMERICAN  CHILDREN 


COUNTRY  NEIGHBORHOODS  AND  CITY 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


Which  is  the  best  place  for  pets, 
the  country  or  the  city? 

Does  Peggy’s  family  depend  on 
wild  animals  for  food? 

What  animals  are  useful  to  this 
farmer? 

Why  does  a farmer  like  to  have 
a brook  run  through  his  land? 


Which  of  these  buildings  is  the 
house  and  which  is  the  barn? 

Why  is  the  barn  larger  than  the 
family’s  home? 

Why  do  you  not  see  the  neigh- 
bors’ homes  in  this  picture? 

Why  does  Peter  have  to  carry 
water  for  his  mother? 


Does  this  picture  show  the  work 
the  farmer  does  to  earn  money? 
How? 

Does  the  farmer  work  more  in- 
doors or  out  of  doors? 

Does  he  do  much  work  by  hand? 

Does  a farmer’s  family  need  to 
buy  most  of  its  food  in  the 
stores?  Why? 
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Which  windows  in  this  house 
may  be  those  of  John’s  apartment? 

Can  you  see  the  windows  of  his 
neighbors’  homes? 

Why  are  the  rooms  of  his  home 
all  on  one  floor? 

Why  does  John  not  have  to 
carry  water  for  his  mother? 


Does  this  picture  show  how  some 
city  people  earn  money? 

Does  the  factory  worker  spend 
much  of  his  working  time  out  of 
doors? 

Does  he  do  most  of  his  work  by 
hand? 

Does  the  city  family  need  to 
buy  most  of  its  food?  Why? 


Which  is  the  best  place  for  roller 
skating,  the  country  or  the  city? 
Why? 

Why  does  John’s  family  not 
keep  a cow  or  raise  chickens? 

Can  John  go  to  visit  his  friends 
at  their  homes  more  quickly  than 
Peggy  and  Peter  can?  Why? 
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How  do  good  highways  help 
country  and  city  neighborhoods  to 
work  together? 

Which  of  the  three  ways  of 
travel  shown  in  this  picture  needs 
smoothly  paved  roads? 

Why  are  roads  more  crowded 
near  a city  than  they  are  far  out 
in  the  country? 


How  do  stores  help  country 
neighborhoods  and  city  neighbor- 
hoods to  work  together? 

Why  are  stores  in  cities  bigger 
than  those  in  country  towns? 

How  do  factories  help  stores 
and  the  people  who  buy  in  them? 


How  do  telephones  help  fac- 
tories and  stores  to  work  together? 

How  may  they  help  people  who 
wish  to  buy  without  going  to  the 
stores? 

Are  telephones  used  for  other 
things  besides  business  messages? 

What  other  ways  have  we  of 
sending  messages? 


STORIES  ABOUT  CHILDREN 
WHOSE  PEOPLE  MAKE 
THINGS  WE  USE 


WE  MEET  CARLOS  AND 


ANA  IN  CUBA,  THE  LAND 


OF  SUGAR  AND  FRUIT 


Our  journeys  from  now  on  wiU 
take  us  to  visit  some  faraway 
children  whose  people  make  things 
we  use  in  our  homes.  We  want  to 
know  about  them  because  they  do 
much  to  help  us  live  well. 

Let  us  think  that  we  are  making 
our  first  trip  in  a huge  airplane. 
Up,  up,  up  we  go!  We  fly  like  a 
bird  over  the  treetops.  We  rise 
toward  the  sun. 

From  our  seats  beside  windows 
of  clear  glass,  we  can  see  the  earth 
spread  out  like  a carpet  of  green, 
far,  far  below  us.  How  small  the 
towns  are!  Automobiles,  running 
along  the  gray  roads,  look  like  tiny 
ants.  People  seem  no  bigger  than 
the  point  of  a pin.  Now  we  are  so 
high  that  we  cannot  see  them  at  all. 
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In  this  airplane  picture  the  dark  part  is  water.  The  light  part  is  land.  How  can  you  tell  that  this 

body  of  land  is  an  island? 


And  how  fast  we  fly!  The  wide 
blue  sky  is  our  road.  Nothing  gets 
in  our  way.  We  can  go  very  far  in 
a very  short  time. 

On  the  front  of  our  plane  there 
are  several  long  pieces  of  metal  that 
turn  round  and  round.  They  go 
so  fast  that  they  remind  us  of 
electric  fans.  These  metal  pieces 
are  called  propellers.  They  are  so 
made  that,  as  they  whirl,  they  pull 
the  airplane  along.  Air  pushes  up 
under  the  broad  wings  and  tail  of 
the  moving  plane.  This  keeps  the 
airplane  up  off  the  ground. 

Today  we  are  flying  to  a land 
whose  name  is  Cuba.  It  is  to  the 
south  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
reach  it  we  have  to  cross  a big  body 
of  water. 

4 ‘Just  look  at  all  that  water!'’ 
one  of  our  party  calls  out.  The 
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green  carpet  of  forests  and  fields  is 
gone.  Below  us  now,  there  is 
nothing  but  a sheet  of  water  that 
shines  in  the  sunlight. 

Some  parts  of  the  earth  are  all 
covered  with  water.  We  call  these 
watery  parts  oceans.  The  sheet  of 
water  above  which  we  are  flying 
now  is  a part  of  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Here  and  there  on  the  shining 
face  of  the  ocean  we  see  small  spots 
of  land.  There  is  water  all  about 
them.  Pieces  of  land,  like  these, 
that  have  water  all  about  them  are 
called  islands. 

“Look!  There’s  lots  of  land,’’ 
one  sharp-eyed  traveler  cries,  when 
we  have  been  flying  over  water  for 
some  time.  He  is  looking  at  a long 
green  shore  that  has  just  come  into 
our  sight. 
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James  Sawders — Cushing 


This  is  a picture  of  Havana,  the  largest  city  in  Cuba.  What  do  you  like  best  about  it?  Why  are 
shade  trees  especially  good  for  a Cuban  parkway? 


“That  is  Cuba.  We  land  there,” 
says  the  young  woman  who  takes 
care  of  travelers  upon  this  airplane. 

If  we  could  fly  high  enough  to 
see  all  Cuba  at  once,  we  should  find 
that  it  is  a long  narrow  land.  There 
is  water  all  about  it.  So  it,  too, 
is  an  island. 

Our  airplane  comes  to  ground 
near  a big  city  in  Cuba.  We  think 
that  in  some  ways  this  Cuban  city 
is  like  our  cities  at  home.  There 
are  broad  streets  and  big  hotels. 
There  are  streetcars  and  busses  and 
many  automobiles. 

But  the  houses  seem  different. 


Many  are  painted  in  light  colors, 
blue,  pink  and  green,  yellow  and 
white.  The  sun  shines  most  of  the 
time  in  this  southern  land.  The 
sky  is  a clear  blue.  We  think  these 
gay-colored  houses  look  pretty  in 
the  bright  light. 

“Whew,  I am  hot!”  says  one  of 
our  fellow  travelers.  We  all  feel 
hot.  We  needed  coats  for  our  air- 
plane journey,  for  it  is  colder  high 
in  the  air  than  it  is  down  on  the 
land.  In  this  part  of  the  world  the 
air  is  very  warm.  We  hurry  to 
change  into  our  lighter,  summer 
clothes. 
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Brown  Bros. 


These  dark-skinned  men  are  loading  sugar  cane  upon  railroad  cars.  What  do  the  men’s  clothes 
tell  you  about  the  weather?  Do  you  think  the  plantation  was  large  or  small?  Why? 


It  is  because  this  country  is  so 
warm,  and  because  it  has  plenty 
of  rain  and  good  land,  that  plants 
grow  well  here.  There  are  green 
trees  and  bright  flowers  wherever 
we  look.  There  are  a great  many 
birds.  We  like  the  tall  palm  trees 
that  wave  their  giant  leaves  against 
the  sky  in  the  soft  breeze.  We 
think  Cuba  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  we  have  seen. 

In  the  World’s  Sugar  Bowl 

Some  people  call  Cuba  “the 
world’s  sugar  bowl.”  The  reason 
is  that  much  sugar  comes  from  this 
island.  It  is  because  of  sugar  that 
we  have  chosen  it  for  our  journey. 
We  all  like  candy  and  cake,  and 
puddings  and  pies.  Almost  all  the 
sweetness  in  them,  and  in  our  other 
foods  too,  comes  from  sugar. 


Carlos  is  the  name  of  a Cuban 
boy  we  meet  on  a big  sugar  farm. 
He  comes  riding  his  pony  down  the 
road  to  meet  us  as  we  arrive  in 
our  automobiles. 

“Welcome!  Welcome!”  he  calls 
out.  His  dark  eyes  shine.  He  smiles 
in  the  friendliest  way  as  he  gallops 
beside  our  cars.  He  leads,  and  we 
follow  slowly,  along  the  road  out 
to  the  sugar  fields. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  on  and  on 
over  the  land,  there  are  tall  plants 
called  sugar  cane.  They  remind  us 
of  corn.  They  have  tall  stalks  with 
long,  narrow,  pointed  leaves.  But 
they  are  taller  than  corn.  Some 
reach  as  high  into  the  air  as  three 
of  us,  standing  on  each  other’s 
shoulders.  And  they  grow  so  close 
to  each  other  that  they  are  like  a 
thick  forest. 
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Sugar  men  plant  joints  like  these  in  the  earth. 
New  sprouts  come  from  each  “eye”  like  that 
shown  here. 


“Would  you  like  a taste?”  Carlos 
asks,  as  we  look  at  the  sugar  cane. 
He  breaks  off  short  pieces  of  the 
stalk  and  hands  one  to  each  of  us. 
We  chew  it  and  suck  it.  The  juice 
inside  the  stalk  is  very  sweet.  The 
Cuban  boy  tells  us  sugar  is  made 
from  this  cane  juice. 

In  one  part  of  these  sugar  lands, 
brown-skinned  men  are  cutting  the 
cane.  Their  big  knives  shine  in  the 
sun.  They  take  care  to  slice  the 
plants  off  close  to  the  ground. 
There  is  more  juice  down  near  the 
roots  than  up  near  the  top. 

Big,  soft-eyed  oxen,  as  well  as 
trucks,  haul  the  loads  on  this  farm. 
The  men  pile  the  carts  high  with 
the  cut  cane.  Then  the  oxen  pull 
them  slowly  to  a little  railroad  that 
runs  through  the  field. 

This  sugar  farm  is  so  big  that  it 
has  its  own  factory  upon  it.  Its 
own  cars  carry  the  cane  to  the 
factory.  Here  sugar  can  be  made 
near  the  place  where  it  grows.  A 
big  sugar  farm  like  this  is  called  a 
sugar  plantation. 


Carlos,  whose  father  owns  this 
plantation,  knows  a great  deal 
about  sugar.  He  shows  us  how  the 
cane  is  lifted  by  a machine  to  the 
top  of  the  factory.  He  explains 
how  the  stalks  are  cut  up  and 
put  between  heavy  rollers.  These 
squeeze  out  every  bit  of  the  sweet 
juice. 

“Ugh,  how  duty  it  looks,”  some- 
one says  as  we  watch  the  foaming 
gray  cane  juice  flow  out. 

“It  is  dirty  now,”  Carlos  answers. 
“But  all  that  dirt  will  be  taken 
away.” 

We  see  for  ourselves  how  sugar  is 
made.  First,  things  are  put  in  the 
juice  to  make  it  clean.  Then  the 
clean  juice  is  cooked.  During  the 
cooking  much  of  the  water  is  boiled 
off,  and  the  tiny  grains  of  sugar  are 
formed.  Now  the  cane  juice  has 
become  a wet  light-brown  mush. 

“Here  is  where  the  sugar  is 
taken  out  of  the  mush,”  says 
Carlos.  He  shows  us  a tub  with 
hundreds  of  tiny  holes  in  its  sides. 
The  sugar  mush  in  it  whirls  around 
and  around.  The  wet  part  of  the 
mush  flies  out  of  the  holes,  but  the 
sugar  grains  stick  to  the  sides  of 
the  tub. 

The  wet  part,  which  we  call 
molasses,  is  taken  away.  Then  the 
light-brownish  sugar  can  be  scraped 
off  the  sides  of  the  tub  and  put  up 
in  bags.  This  light-brownish  sugar 
is  known  as  raw  sugar. 
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Brown  Bros. 

Can  you  find  the  men  in  this  picture  of  a sugar  mill?  Compare  the  size  of  the  men  with  that  of 
the  machines.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  stronger? 


“But  most  of  the  sugar  we  use 
is  white,”  we  tell  our  friend  Carlos. 

“So  will  this  sugar  be  white, 
when  it  has  been  washed  and  cooked 
again,”  he  says. 

Special  factories,  called  refineries, 
do  this  work.  They  make  the  raw 
sugar  white  as  snow.  They  grind 
it  fine  and  put  it  up  in  bags  and 
boxes  for  our  stores.  They  mold 
some  into  lumps. 

Sugar  cane  grows  in  many  warm 
lands.  But  Cuba  raises  the  most. 


In  our  own  country  and  in  other 
lands,  too,  where  the  weather  is  not 
warm  enough  for  growing  cane, 
some  sugar  is  made  in  another  way. 
It  comes  from  the  juice  of  a sweet 
root  called  a sugar  beet.  The  tiny 
grains  of  beet  sugar  are  taken  out 
of  the  beet  in  much  the  same  way 
as  those  from  this  Cuban  sugar 
cane. 

Do  you  remember  how  Bear 
Paw’s  people  and  the  Winslows 
made  sugar? 
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Look  at  the  knife  Ana’s  father  is  using.  Do  you  1 

than  a straight 

A Land  of  Fruit 

We  think  Cuba  might  be  called 
a bowl  of  fruit,  as  well  as  a sugar 
bowl.  Everywhere  we  go,  we  see 
fruit  growing.  And  such  good 
fruit!  Some  of  the  kinds  we  like 
best  come  from  this  warm,  sunny 
land. 

On  our  rides  over  the  island  we 
pass  orange  trees  and  lemon  trees. 
We  see  huge  yellow  grapefruit 
hanging  thick  on  their  branches. 
Great  bunches  of  bananas,  both 
red  and  yellow,  grow  under  the 
giant  leaves  of  their  tall  plants.  A 


think  it  makes  a better  tool  for  cutting  pineapples 
: knife?  Why? 

great  many  of  the  bananas  we  buy 
at  our  grocery  store  come  from 
this  land. 

At  one  place  we  stop  at  a pine- 
apple farm.  Here,  like  soldiers,  the 
reddish-yellow  pineapple  balls  stand 
in  stiff  rows.  Their  prickly  plants 
stretch  on  and  on  across  the  wide 
fields. 

The  owner  of  this  pineapple  farm 
has  a small  black-eyed  daughter 
named  Ana.  She  brings  a sharp 
knife,  and  her  father  cuts  a ripe 
pineapple  from  its  short  stem.  He 
peels  it  and  then  gives  a slice  to 
each  one  of  us. 
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“Oh,  how  good  it  is!”  we  say. 
We  have  never  tasted  pineapple 
like  this.  It  is  sweet  and  juicy. 
We  do  not  wonder  when  Ana  says 
pineapples  are  her  favorite  fruit. 
The  pineapples  she  eats  are  far 
better  than  those  we  can  buy  at 
home.  That  is  because  they  stay 
on  the  plants  and  ripen  in  the  sun. 

Most  of  the  fruits  we  have  here 
in  Cuba  are  better  than  those  we 
get  at  home  for  this  very  reason. 
The  oranges  are  sweeter.  The 
bananas  have  a stronger  taste. 
These  fruits  will  grow  only  in  warm 
lands  like  Cuba.  They  have  to 
travel  a long  way  to  stores  in  the 
United  States.  So  they  have  to  be 
picked  when  they  are  green.  They 
ripen  on  the  way.  They  would 
spoil  if  they  were  shipped  ripe. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  which  of  the 
Cuban  fruits  we  like  best.  There 
are  so  many,  and  some  are  quite 
new  to  us.  We  enjoy  the  ripe  figs. 
Some  of  us  have  our  first  drink  of 


milk  from  the  coconuts,  which 
grow  on  the  tall  palm  trees.  We 
like  the  sweet  white  coconut  meat 
which  lies  just  inside  the  hard  brown 
shells. 

During  our  visit  to  Cuba  we  see 
bushes  with  berries  whose  roasted 
seeds  make  the  coffee  which  our 
parents  have  for  breakfast.  But 
we  are  even  more  interested  in  the 
chocolate  trees.  Their  real  name  is 
cacao.  From  the  kernels  of  the 
brown  seeds  inside  their  long  bean- 
like pods,  our  chocolate  is  made. 

The  cacao  seeds  are  roasted. 
Then  the  red-brown  kernels  are 
ground  fine.  There  is  oil  in  these 
kernels.  When  they  are  ground, 
they  make  a kind  of  oily  paste 
that  can  be  hardened  into  cakes. 

Do  you  like  sweet  chocolate? 
It  is  sugar  and  chocolate  paste, 
mixed  together,  that  give  its  good 
taste.  And  both  of  these  things  are 
raised  for  us  in  this  land  of  Cuba, 
where  Carlos  and  Ana  live. 


Here  are  sugar  lumps,  coffee,  a cacao  pod,  and  a cake  of  chocolate.  They  all  come  from  Cuba. 
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Here  are  some  fruits  we  tasted  in  Cuba.  Can  you  name  them  all?  Which  one  has  the  hardest 
shell?  Compare  the  orange,  lemons,  and  grapefruit  for  size. 


Now  our  airplane  starts  for  home 
again.  It  makes  a circle  above  the 
seashore.  Some  big  ships  are  there, 
waiting  for  the  time  to  set  out  for 
the  United  States.  Travelers  are 
going  on  board.  Boxes  and  bales 
and  bags  are  being  loaded  inside 
them.  In  some  of  the  ships  there 
are  sugar  and  chocolate.  In  others 
there  are  pineapples  and  bananas, 
and  many  more  things  which  the 
people  of  this  land  have  made 
ready  for  the  people  of  our  land 
to  use. 

How  We  Use  Cuban  Foods 

Can  you  find  out  whether  these 
Cuban  foods  are  used  in  your 
home?  Perhaps  it  would  help  to 
talk  to  the  person  who  gets  your 
meals  for  you.  Then  you  will  be 
able  to  answer  these  questions. 

In  what  ways  is  sugar  used  on 
your  table? 

Did  you  eat  anything  with  sugar 
in  it  yesterday? 

Do  you  like  chocolate? 


Do  you  know  of  more  than  one 
way  in  which  chocolate  is  used? 

Have  you  ever  tasted  pineapple? 
Was  it  fresh  or  canned?  Did  you 
like  it? 

Which  do  you  like  best,  oranges 
or  bananas? 

Think  of  the  long  journey  from 
Cuba  to  our  neighborhood.  Does 
this  tell  you  why,  in  our  stores, 
most  of  the  pineapple  is  canned  and 
most  of  the  figs  are  dried? 

To  Remember  Cuba 

Models  of  the  fruits  and  sugar 
cane  we  saw  in  Cuba  will  help  us 
to  remember  our  visit  to  Carlos 
and  Ana.  Would  you  like  to  make 
a clay  model  of  a pineapple,  an 
orange,  a lemon,  or  a banana? 
Perhaps  you  would  rather  make  a 
piece  of  sugar  cane.  Choose  a 
joint  like  that  in  the  pic  true  on 
page  170.  Then  you  can  show  the 
bud  from  which  the  stalk  grows. 
These  models  will  be  interesting  in 
our  museum. 


These  children  are  holding  things  we  use  that  come  from  their  lands.  Can  you  tell  the  names  of 
the  children?  What  are  the  things  they  have  in  their  hands? 
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Mai  Mai  and  Dee  Dee  are  playing  with  a big  paper  kite.  What  color  is  their  hair?  Their  skins? 

Their  clothes? 


CHILDREN  WHO  LIVE 
ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE 
OF  THE  WORLD 

The  boy  and  girl  whom  we  visit 
on  our  next  journey  do  not  look  like 
us.  They  are  not  at  all  like  our 
friends  at  home.  Their  skins  have 
a yellowish  color.  Their  dark  eyes 
are  narrow  and  just  a tiny  bit 
slanting.  Their  straight,,  black  hair 
is  coarse. 


Their  dress,  too,  is  different  from 
our  own.  Both  the  boy  and  the 
girl  are  wearing  long  trousers  and 
a short  jacket  of  blue  cotton  cloth. 
They  are  Chinese  children,  who 
live  far,  far  away  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world. 

The  girl’s  name  is  Mai  Mai,  or 
Beautiful  Plum.  The  boy  is  called 
Dee  Dee,  which  means  “little 
brother.”  When  he  is  older,  he  will 
be  given  a more  grown-up  name. 
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This  ship  game  is  shuffleboard.  Each  push  sends  a flat  disk  towards  the  marked  numbers.  In 
order  to  count  for  its  player  the  disk  must  not  rest  on  a line. 


We  like  these  two  children  at 
once.  They  smile  so  often,  and  they 
seem  so  glad  to  see  us.  They  say 
many  Chinese  words  very  fast.  We 
do  not  understand  them.  But  a 
young  man  who  once  went  to 
school  in  our  land  tells  us  what 
they  mean. 

“What  are  your  names?  Where 
have  you  come  from?  How  did  you 
get  here?”  Our  new  friends  ask  us 
these  questions  one  after  the  other. 

“We  have  come  from  a land  far 
across  the  wide  ocean,”  we  tell 
them.  “We  traveled  here  in  a ship 


so  big  that  it  would  hold  all  the 
people  in  your  neighborhood.  For 
many  days  we  saw  nothing  but 
water  all  around  us.  But  it  was 
nice  on  the  ship.  We  enjoyed  the 
trip.” 

Mai  Mai  and  Dee  Dee  wonder  at 
the  things  we  tell  them  about  our 
days  on  the  big  ship  that  crossed 
the  ocean.  They  have  seen  small 
boats  that  go  back  and  forth  on 
the  river  near  their  home.  But 
they  cannot  think  what  it  would  be 
like  to  travel  on  a boat  so  large 
as  this. 
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Cunard  White  Star  Line 

This  great  steamship  was  built  with  room  for  as  many  people  as  there  are  in  some  towns.  Compare 

it  with  the  smaller  boats  beside  it. 


Our  ocean  ship  was  like  a floating 
hotel.  It  had  rooms  for  hundreds 
of  people  to  sleep  in,  to  eat  in,  and 
to  play  in.  It  had  long  open  places 
called  decks,  where  we  walked  or 
ran  about  in  the  fresh  air.  And 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
there  were  spaces  filled  with  puffing 
engines.  These  engines  moved  the 
machinery  that  pushed  the  ship 
through  the  water. 

The  boats  which  the  Indians  and 
the  settlers  used  were  made  of 
wood.  They  used  wood  because  it 
was  so  light  that  it  would  float. 
Our  ship  is  very  heavy.  It  is  made 
of  iron.  But  it  is  hollow.  And  it  is 
so  carefully  built  that  it  will  not 
sink  in  the  water. 


How  the  Sun  Lights  Our  World 

Formosa,  the  part  of  China  where 
Mai  Mai  and  Dee  Dee  live,  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  round  earth 
from  our  United  States. 

Long,  long  ago  most  people 
thought  the  earth  was  flat.  They 
believed  it  floated  about  on  a great 
body  of  water.  Some  said  the  sky 
was  like  a bowl  tinned  upside 
down  over  the  earth.  Others  said 
the  sky  was  more  like  a roof. 

The  part  of  the  earth  we  know 
looks  almost  flat  to  us.  But  that 
part  is  only  a tiny,  tiny  bit  of  the 
world.  From  it  we  cannot  tell 
just  what  the  shape  of  the  whole 
earth  is. 
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Can  you  find  China  and  the  United  States  in  this  drawing?  In  which  place  is  it  daytime? 


Wise  men  have  found  out  that 
the  earth  has  the  shape  of  a great 
ball.  They  proved  this  in  different 
ways  many  years  ago.  The  best 
proof  of  all  was  by  means  of  a 
ship  that  went  on  and  on,  over  the 
ocean,  all  the  way  around  the 
world.  That  ship  was  like  a tiny 
fly  walking  around  a huge  balloon. 
It  sailed  always  in  almost  the  same 
direction.  When  there  was  land  in 
the  way  it  sailed  around  it.  But 
always  it  tried  to  go  to  the  west. 
At  last  the  ship  came  again  to  the 
place  where  it  started.  It  had  made 
a circle  about  the  earth. 

Long,  long  ago,  too,  everyone 
thought  the  earth  stood  still.  They 
believed  that  the  sun  made  a jour- 
ney across  the  sky  every  day. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  it  really 


is.  It  is  the  sun  that  stands  still. 
It  is  the  earth  that  moves.  Our 
world  is  never  quite  still.  It  is 
spinning  slowly  about  like  a top. 
We  do  not  feel  it  move  because  it 
is  so  big.  The  earth  takes  twenty- 
four  hours  to  spin  all  the  way  round. 

It  is  the  sun  that  gives  us  our 
light.  When  our  part  of  the  world 
is  turned  towards  that  fiery  ball, 
we  get  its  bright  light.  Then  we 
have  day. 

When  our  part  of  the  earth  is 
turned  away  from  the  sun,  its 
bright  light  cannot  reach  us.  It  is 
dark.  Then  we  have  night.  Look 
at  the  picture  on  this  page.  It  will 
help  you  understand  why  these 
Chinese  children  are  having  night 
when  we  are  having  day  in  the 
United  States. 
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Chinese  farmers  often  carry  loads  for  miles  on  wheelbarrows  like  this  one.  How  do  American 

farmers  carry  their  crops  to  town? 


We  Find  Out  About  Silk 

Mai  Mai  and  Dee  Dee  invite  us 
to  their  home.  We  step  through  a 
gate  in  a low  wall.  Inside,  around 
a yard,  there  are  a number  of  gray, 
one-story  houses. 

“Many  houses  for  many  people,” 
the  children  say.  “Grandmother, 
father  and  mother,  our  uncles  and 


aunts,  and  all  our  boy  and  girl 
cousins  live  inside  our  family  wall.” 
These  gray  Chinese  houses  and 
their  low  wall  are  made  of  mud 
bricks  that  have  been  baked  hard 
in  the  sun.  This  family  is  not  rich 
enough  to  have  buildings  of  stone 
or  wood  or  of  better  brick.  These 
are  farming  people,  like  most  of  the 
other  families  in  their  little  town. 
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Here  is  a silkworm  and  its  cocoon.  Which  of  the  two  other  pictures  shows  what  the  worm  did 
first?  Can  you  explain  just  how  the  cocoon  was  made? 


“Walk  softly!  Whisper!  The 
silkworms  are  spinning.  They  do 
not  like  noise/’  Mai  Mai  warns, 
when  she  leads  us  inside  one  of  the 
low  houses. 

The  children  bow  low  when  we 
meet  their  grandmother.  Old  people 
are  treated  very  politely  in  China. 
This  gray-haired  woman  rules  her 
family  almost  like  a queen.  But 
she  makes  us  welcome.  She  is  glad 
to  show  us  her  silkworms.  It  seems 
strange  to  us  that  such  ugly  crea- 
tures can  make  the  beautiful  threads 
in  our  silk  ribbons  and  ties. 

“When  the  worms  hatch  out  of 
the  tiny  gray  eggs,  they  look  like 
bits  of  black  hair,”  Mai  Mai  says 
in  a whisper.  “Right  away  we  give 
them  young  mulberry  leaves,  tender 
and  green  and  cut  very  fine.  The 
baby  worms  eat  and  eat,  all  day 
and  all  night.  They  grow  and  they 
grow. 

“Four  times  they  stop  eating,  to 
take  a long  sleep.  Each  time  they 
wake,  they  climb  out  of  their  tight, 


old  skins.  Their  color  gets  lighter. 
When  they  are  as  big  as  my  finger, 
they  are  gray,  like  these  worms  of 
ours.  Then  they  are  ready  to 
spin  silk.” 

The  silkworms  are  crawling  about 
on  flat  basket  trays.  On  these  trays, 
the  Chinese  grandmother  has  just 
set  up  some  little  bundles  of  straw. 
There  goes  a worm  up  a little  straw 
hill.  Now  it  has  stopped  climbing. 
It  is  waving  its  head  from  side  to 
side.  Look  closely.  Can  you  see 
the  shining  thread  coming  out  of 
its  mouth?  It  is  as  fine  as  a spider 
web.  That  thread  is  silk. 

The  thin  silk  thread  catches  here 
and  there  on  the  rough  straw. 
Around  and  around  the  gray  worm 
throws  its  head.  It  builds  a yellow- 
ish, ball-shaped  house  about  its 
own  body.  We  call  such  a silk  ball 
a cocoon. 

“It  is  time  for  that  worm  to  turn 
into  a moth.  It  wants  to  hide,” 
the  Chinese  woman  says.  “When 
it  is  ready,  the  moth  will  bite  its 
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way  out  again.  But  we  do  not  let 
the  moth  cut  through  the  silk 
threads  of  the  cocoons.  Soon  after 
the  little  balls  are  made,  we  cook 
them  to  kill  the  moths.  But  we  do 
let  a few  moths  come  out,  so  that 
they  may  lay  eggs  for  next  year.” 

We  stand  beside  the  Chinese 
woman  as  she  unwinds  the  silk  from 
the  cocoons.  First  she  drops  about 
five  fine  silk  balls  into  boiling  hot 
water.  She  stirs  them  about  with 
a stick.  She  carefully  catches  up 
their  threads  upon  its  rough  end. 

Then  she  gathers  the  five  tiny 
threads  together  and  fastens  them 
upon  a wooden  wheel.  She  moves 
this  wheel  around  by  pressing  her 
foot  on  a pedal.  As  the  wheel  winds 
the  strands,  they  are  all  twisted 
into  one  thicker  thread.  But  even 
this  thread  is  fine. 

“I  used  to  twist  all  my  silk  at 
home  before  I sold  it,”  she  says. 
“Now  I sell  most  of  my  cocoons  to 
the  silk  factories.  They  do  the 
work  quicker  with  their  machines. 
And  they  make  smoother  silk.” 

Silk  sewing  thread  our  mothers 
use  may  have  come  from  these 
worms  in  Mai  Mai’s  house,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  The 
Chinese  silk  thread  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  in  ships.  In  our  silk 
mills  six  or  eight  of  the  raw  silk 
threads  were  twisted  into  one  strong 
thread.  It  was  dyed  with  colors. 
Some  of  the  silk  was  woven  into 


Mai  Mai  is  wearing  a winter  coat  of  thick, 
padded  cotton.  Why  does  she  not  wear  wool 
to  keep  herself  warm? 


cloth.  Some  was  knit  into  stock- 
ings. But  in  our  land  silk  is  rare 
and  costly.  Our  stocking  and  cloth 
makers  more  often  use  an  imita- 
tion silk  thread.  They  call  it 
nylon. 

“Grandmother  has  a silk  coat  for 
best,”  Mai  Mai  says,  as  we  go  out 
of  doors  again.  “And  Dee  Dee  and 
I will  each  have  a silk  jacket,  too, 
when  we  have  stopped  growing. 
Silk  brings  too  much  money  for 
children  like  us  to  wear.” 

There  are  few  sheep  in  this  land. 
Wool  also  costs  much.  Our  small 
Chinese  friends  keep  warm  in  the 
winter  by  wearing  three  or  four 
cotton  suits,  one  over  the  other. 
Some  of  their  suits  have  thick  cotton 
linings  that  help  keep  out  the  cold. 
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India  State  Railways 

Rice  is  grown  in  many  lands.  This  picture  comes  from  a faraway  country  called  India.  Why  can 
you  not  see  the  feet  of  these  rice  workers?  What  are  they  doing?  How  can  you  tell  they  are  not 

harvesting  the  rice? 


In  the  Rice  Fields 

At  midday  we  go  with  this 
Chinese  boy  and  girl  to  carry  lunch 
to  the  men  and  women  who  are  at 
work  in  the  rice  fields. 

“Oh,  there’s  a lake,”  one  of  us 
says,  as  we  leave  the  village.  He 
is  looking  at  a sheet  of  water  that 
shines  in  the  sun. 

“No,”  Dee  Dee  says,  laughing, 
“that’s  not  a lake.  That’s  our  rice 
field.  We  keep  it  covered  with 
water  so  that  the  rice  shall  not 
grow  thirsty  and  die.” 

When  we  come  nearer  we  see 
men  and  women  in  blue  cotton 
suits,  standing  in  the  water.  Their 
trousers  are  rolled  up  to  their 
knees.  They  are  bending  over 
the  green  plants  that  show  above 
the  water.  They  are  pulling  out 
every  weed. 


“Rice  seeds  are  set  out  in  water,” 
says  Dee  Dee.  “And  the  young 
plants  are  always  planted  again  in 
wet  fields  like  this.” 

Mai  Mai  and  Dee  Dee  are  sorry 
for  the  children  whose  homes  are 
in  parts  of  China  where  rice  does 
not  grow.  They  are  glad  that  a 
river  runs  close,  so  that  its  water 
can  be  made  to  flow  over  their 
fields.  Some  rice  grows  on  hill- 
sides. But  most  is  found  in  low, 
damp  places  like  this,  where  the 
weather  is  not  too  cold. 

Rice  is  raised  in  many  lands. 
We  grow  much  rice  in  warm  parts 
of  our  own  United  States. 

One  of  the  men  is  turning  a 
water  wheel  with  his  feet.  As  it 
goes  round,  buckets  dip  water  up 
out  of  the  river  into  a wooden 
trough.  In  this  trough  it  flows  t© 
the  rice  plants.  Banks  of  earth 
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This  is  one  way  of  making  water  flow  into  the  rice  fields.  These  men  are  turning  the  wheel  with 
their  feet.  The  wheel  moves  the  paddles  that  scoop  the  water  up  the  trough.  Ditches  carry  it  to 

the  rice  plants. 


around  each  field  help  hold  the 
water  in  it.  When  the  plants  have 
turned  yellow  and  are  ready  for 
cutting,  the  ground  is  kept  dry. 

“I  like  ripe-rice  time,”  Dee  Dee 
tells  us.  “Mai  Mai  and  I help 
bring  in  the  cut  stalks.  Everyone 
pounds  them  with  clubs  to  get  the 
little  grains  out  of  the  heads  at 
the  ends  of  the  stalks.  We  throw 
the  grain  up  in  the  air.  Then  the 
wind  can  blow  the  bits  of  straw 
away.  The  women  pound  the  grain 
once  more  in  a stone  bowl.  This 
takes  off  the  little  straw  jacket  that 
covers  each  grain  of  rice.” 

The  grain  we  eat  most  in  the 
United  States  is  wheat.  It  is 
treated  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Chinese  rice,  only,  in  our  mills, 
machines  tear  off  the  straw  jackets, 
or  husks.  Machines  grind  wheat 
to  fine  flour  for  making  our  bread. 
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Mai  Mai  and  Dee  Dee  give  us 
bowls  of  white  rice  for  our  lunch 
with  them.  As  a special  treat, 
there  is  some  fish  with  a good 
sauce  to  eat  with  our  rice.  Often 
the  Chinese  use  a bean  sauce. 

These  Chinese  children  seldom 
have  meat.  Many,  many  people 
five  in  their  land.  It  is  hard  to  get 
food  for  them  all.  Every  bit  of  land 
is  needed  to  raise  food  plants  such 
as  rice,  beans,  or  other  cheap  vege- 
tables. There  is  not  enough  land 
left  to  give  grass  for  meat  animals. 

At  first  we  find  it  hard  to  follow 
Chinese  table  manners.  Instead 
of  knives  and  forks,  Mai  Mai 
gives  us  each  two  little  wood  sticks. 
These  are  known  as  chop  sticks. 
The  Chinese  use  them  like  tongs  to 
pick  up  their  food.  They  do  not 
need  knives,  because  all  their  food 
is  cut  up  before  it  is  served. 
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The  black  marks  on  the  two  wall  hangings  are  Chinese  writing.  Each  group  of  strokes  is  the 
picture  of  a word.  Mai  Mai  and  Dee  Dee  write  with  a brush  and  ink  paste. 


We  soon  learn  to  handle  our 
chop  sticks.  But  we  cannot  eat 
rice  with  them  half  so  neatly  as  our 
Chinese  friends  can. 

A Scene  from  China 

Would  you  like  to  make  a model 
of  the  home  of  Mai  Mai  and  Dee 
Dee?  The  pictures  in  this  part  of 
the  book  will  help  you. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  make 
little  clay  houses  like  those  in  the 
picture  on  page  179.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  make  a model  of  a 
rice  field  like  the  one  on  page  182. 
Little  clay  dolls  could  be  made  to 
show  Mai  Mai  and  Dee  Dee,  and 
the  men  and  women  working  in  the 
rice  fields. 


A Problem  in  Silk 

Ask  your  mother  for  a piece 
of  silk  thread.  Pull  out  one  of  the 
threads  from  its  edge.  Try  to  pick 
it  apart  with  your  fingers  to  see  how 
many  tiny  silk  strands  there  are 
in  it. 

It  took  five  silkworms  to  spin 
the  five  tiny  threads  which  the 
Chinese  grandmother  twisted  into 
one  thicker  thread.  But  the  thread 
she  made  was  too  fine.  In  the 
silk  mill,  six  of  her  threads  will 
be  twisted  together  to  make  one 
thread,  fit  for  weaving  cloth.  Can 
you  tell  how  many  worms  would 
be  needed  to  spin  the  different 
parts  of  such  a thread? 
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Would  you  be  comfortable  in  clothes  like  these  in  your  neighborhood  all  the  year  round?  Why? 
Why  do  Rami  and  Kupu  need  so  few  clothes? 


WITH  RAMI  AND  KUPU 
ON  THE  RUBBER 
PLANTATION 

Today  we  are  to  visit  some  more 
children  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  Their  people,  too,  make 
things  for  us.  We  have  chosen 
their  land  to  visit  because  it  has 
sent  us  so  much  rubber.  The  auto- 
mobiles in  which  we  travel  have 
rubber  tires  on  their  wheels.  The 
rubber  in  them  may  have  come 
from  the  very  part  of  the  earth  to 
which  we  are  now  going. 

These  children  who  are  to  show 
us  the  rubber  country,  are  a boy 
named  Rami  and  a girl  called 


Kupu.  They  look  more  like  Mai 
Mai  and  Dee  Dee  than  like  our- 
selves. Their  narrow  eyes  slant. 
Their  hair  is  black.  Their  faces  are 
broad.  But  their  skins  are  more 
brown  than  yellow.  They  belong 
to  a people  whom  we  call  Malays. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  warm  here!”  we 
say,  as  we  mop  our  faces  with  our 
handkerchiefs.  In  the  land  of  Rami 
and  Kupu  the  days  are  very  hot 
all  the  year  through.  So  these 
little  brown  children  want  very  few 
clothes.  A loose  piece  of  thin 
cotton  cloth,  tied  round  the  waist, 
is  all  they  have.  We  ourselves  put 
on  our  thinnest  summer  clothes. 
But  even  then  we  need  fans  in 
order  to  keep  cool. 
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Could  a picture  like  this  have  been  taken  in  a land  where  there  was  almost  no  rain?  Are  there 
many  trees  like  these  palms  in  your  neighborhood? 


It  is  a good  thing  that  we  have 
brought  overshoes  with  us,  for  it 
rains  here  almost  every  day.  The 
air  always  feels  damp.  There  are  a 
great  many  deep  rivers  and  streams. 

Hot  weather  and  water  are  what 
plants  need  most  in  order  to  grow 
in  the  earth.  Because  it  is  so  hot 
and  because  it  rains  so  much  here, 
there  are  green  things  everywhere. 
Flowers  bloom  all  the  year. 

Out  in  the  country,  the  trees 
grow  close  together.  Vines  run  up 
their  trunks.  They  grow  from  tree 
to  tree.  In  places  there  are  so  many 
trees  and  plants  that  men  cannot 
get  through.  They  have  to  cut  each 
step  of  their  way.  Places  like  these, 
where  plants  grow  so  thick,  are 
called  jungles. 


Bright-colored  birds  fly  back  and 
forth  in  the  jungle.  We  see  huge 
butterflies.  Insects,  big  and  little, 
buzz  about  us.  We  take  care  not 
to  step  on  a snake  when  we  follow 
Rami  and  Kupu  along  the  jungle 
path. 

The  Malay  boy  has  a little  pet 
monkey,  which  sits  on  his  shoulder. 
We  see  others  like  it,  peeping  out 
of  the  green  leaves.  Rami  holds  his 
pet  monkey  tight.  He  is  afraid  it 
may  run  away  to  join  its  cousins  up 
in  the  treetops  over  our  heads. 

Kupu  says  monkeys  learn  easily. 
Her  father  has  even  taught  them  to 
climb  tall  coconut  trees  and  to 
throw  down  the  coconuts  that  grow 
high  up  under  the  great  palm 
leaves. 
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The  jungle  is  full  of  animals. 
There  are  little  animals  and  big 
animals.  There  are  gentle  animals 
and  fierce  animals.  There  are  wild 
elephants  in  some  parts  of  this  land. 
There  are  huge  rhinoceroses,  too. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  animals 
that  it  would  take  a whole  book  to 
tell  all  about  them. 


Our  jungle  path  is  narrow.  Plants 
grow  so  fast  here  that  roads  through 
the  hot,  damp  forest  would  soon  be 


A rhinoceros  likes  to  wallow  in  water.  Why  is 
Rami’s  land  a good  place  for  this  beast? 


covered  with  them  again.  That  is 
why  the  people  on  the  edge  of  the 
jungle  travel  mostly  in  boats.  As 
in  our  own  country  in  the  days  of 
the  Indians,  rivers  and  streams 
take  the  place  of  roads. 

“We  build  our  houses  near  the 
rivers,”  Rami  says.  “It  is  safer 
there  than  in  the  jungles,  where 
there  are  so  many  wild  beasts. 
Then,  too,  we  can  easily  get  to 
our  boats.” 


N.  Y.  Zoological  Society 


The  elephant  is  the  largest  of  all  the  animals 
that  live  on  land.  Have  you  ever  seen  one? 
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The  people  of  this  land  do  most  of  their  work  out  of  doors.  What  does  this  tell  you  about  the 

kind  of  weather  they  have? 


When  there  is  a great  deal  of  rain 
the  rivers  sometimes  grow  too  big 
for  their  banks.  They  flow  over  the 
land.  Does  this  tell  you  one  reason 
why  Rami’s  house  is  built  on  posts 
high  up  off  the  ground? 

The  walls  of  this  Malay  home 
are  made  of  pieces  of  wood.  They 
do  not  fit  close  together.  The  air 
blows  through  the  cracks.  Why  do 
you  think  children  of  this  land  like 
to  have  breezes  blow  inside  their 
house? 

Its  roof  has  a covering  of  palm 
leaves.  They  are  laid  on  thick,  and 


they  lap  over  each  other.  A cover- 
ing like  this  is  called  thatch.  This 
thatched  roof  slants  sharply.  It 
is  made  this  way  so  that  the  rain 
water  will  run  quickly  off  onto  the 
ground. 

Rami  and  Kupu  have  very  few 
things  in  their  house.  They  spend 
most  of  their  time  out  of  doors. 
But  they  have  cool  straw  mats  to 
sleep  and  sit  upon.  There  are  pots 
for  cooking  and  bowls  for  their 
rice.  These  children  like  rice  as 
well  as  Mai  Mai  and  Dee  Dee  like 
it.  It  is  one  of  their  best  foods. 
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These  small  boats  are  loaded  with  bundles  of  rubber.  They  have  brought  the  rubber  down  the 
rivers  from  the  plantations.  Steamships  will  carry  it  to  lands  across  the  ocean. 


The  Wonderful  Rubber  Tree 

“Our  father  helps  make  rubber. 
We  will  take  you  to  watch  him,” 
Rami  says,  when  we  tell  him  the 
reason  why  we  have  come. 

Kupu  goes  with  us  and  we  all 
ride  in  boats  down  the  near-by 
river.  We  land  near  a huge  rubber 
plantation.  The  jungle  has  been 
cut  down.  The  roots  of  the  wild 
trees  and  bushes  have  been  pulled 
out  of  the  earth.  Rubber  trees 
have  been  planted  close  together 
in  rows. 

In  early  times,  white  men  had 
never  seen  rubber.  When  Colum- 
bus first  came  to  America,  he  found 
Indians  playing  with  strange  balls. 


These  balls  jumped  up  and  down  as 
though  they  were  alive.  Columbus 
was  surprised  to  learn  they  were 
made  of  gum  from  a tree. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  all  our 
rubber  came  from  wild  rubber  trees. 
These  grew  in  the  jungles  of  a hot, 
damp  part  of  South  America.  But 
people  needed  more  rubber.  So 
men  learned  how  to  plant  it.  They 
found  it  would  grow  specially  well 
in  this  hot,  damp  part  of  the  world 
where  we  are  now. 

Each  year  they  planted  more 
rubber  trees.  Before  World  War  II 
most  rubber  came  from  these  plan- 
tations. Now  there  are  rubber 
plantations  also  in  South  America 
and  Africa. 
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Ewing  Galloway 

This  Malay  boy  is  catching  rubber  milk  in  a 
little  cup.  Can  you  see  where  the  tree  is  cut? 


Rami’s  father  is  friendly  and 
polite.  When  we  find  him,  he  is 
making  a cut  in  the  bark  of  one 
of  the  tall  rubber  trees. 

“Wait  just  a minute,”  he  says. 
“Watch!  You  will  soon  see  drops  of 
rubber  milk.  It  runs  through  the 
tree  trunk  just  under  the  bark.” 
“See,  now  it  comes,”  Kupu  says, 
as  she  points  to  tiny  drops  of  white 
juice.  They  begin  to  roll  slowly, 
slowly,  down  the  tree  trunk.  We 
think  they  look  like  tears  rolling 
down  somebody’s  cheek.  The  In- 
dians of  South  America  thought  so 
too.  That  is  why  they  called  the 
rubber  tree  caoutchouc,  which 
means  “tree  that  cries.” 

We  spend  the  day  among  the 
rubber  trees  with  our  Malay  friends. 


These  rubber  sheets  look  like  crinkly  cloth. 
That  is  why  they  are  called  crepe  rubber. 


The  men  have  hung  little  cups 
underneath  each  cut  they  have 
made.  The  white  drops  of  rubber 
milk  flow  down  into  these  cups. 
And  when  they  are  full,  we  help 
the  men  empty  them  into  pails. 
Then  we  follow  the  pails  to  the 
rubber-making  house. 

Rubber  is  much  like  cream  in 
milk.  In  tiny  balls,  so  fine  that  we 
cannot  see  them,  it  floats  in  the 
white  rubber  milk.  The  other  name 
for  this  rubber  milk  is  latex.  Of 
course  latex  does  not  taste  at  all 
like  milk.  It  is  not  good  to  eat. 

The  rubber-makers  put  certain 
things  into  the  latex  to  make  these 
wee  balls  of  rubber  run  into  each 
other.  The  balls  form  a thick  mat 
the  color  of  straw. 
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The  rubber  mat  is  washed  well. 
It  is  put  through  heavy  rollers. 
When  it  comes  out,  it  is  in  long, 
thin,  straw-colored  sheets.  The 
men  call  these  raw  rubber.  They 
say  the  raw  rubber  sheets  are  ready 
to  be  packed  up  for  the  ships. 

We  feel  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
rubber  sheets.  It  stretches  between 
our  fingers.  We  think  it  looks  just 
like  the  yellow  rubber  on  the  soles 
of  some  new  shoes. 

“I  can  make  rubber  in  another 
way,”  Rami  says. 

The  boy  dips  a flat  piece  of  wood 
into  a pail  of  rubber  milk.  Then  he 
holds  it  over  thick  smoke  that 
comes  from  a fire.  The  rubber 
milk  hardens  and  turns  brown. 
It  makes  a thin  layer  of  dark  rubber 
on  the  end  of  the  stick. 

Rami  dips  the  stick  into  the  rub- 
ber milk  again  and  again.  Again 
and  again  he  puts  it  in  the  smoke 
to  harden.  He  makes  one  layer  of 
rubber  after  another. 

With  a knife  he  cuts  through  the 
layers  of  rubber.  He  pulls  the  ball 
off  the  stick.  We  throw  it  from  one 
to  the  other.  When  it  falls,  it 
bounces  just  like  our  rubber  balls 
at  home. 

It  is  with  fire  and  smoke  like  this 
that  rubber  is  made  in  the  jungles 
of  South  America.  Today  people 
think  the  straw-colored  plantation 
rubber  is  cleaner  and  better  than 
the  smoky,  brown  jungle  rubber. 
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Rami  is  making  a ball  of  rubber.  Can  you 
explain  why  he  holds  this  stick  in  the  smoke? 


On  the  ship  which  we  take  for 
our  homeward  journey,  there  will 
be  many  boxes  full  of  this  planta- 
tion rubber.  It  will  travel  with  us 
to  the  United  States.  There,  in 
factories,  it  will  be  made  into  the 
many,  many  rubber  things  we  use. 

People  who  wanted  to  make 
things  out  of  rubber  had  to  learn 
many  things.  They  had  to  learn  to 
make  rubber  strong.  They  had  to 
find  out  how  to  cook  it  so  that  it 
would  not  crack  when  it  is  cold, 
and  so  that  it  would  not  melt  when 
it  is  hot. 

They  found  ways  to  spread  it  on 
cloth  to  make  raincoats  and  over- 
shoes and  rubber  tires.  They  worked 
until  they  learned  how  to  make 
some  rubber  so  very  hard  that  it 
can  be  used  for  telephones,  for 
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Do  you  know  the  names  of  all  the  things  in  this  picture?  What  are  they  made  of?  Are  there  any 

which  you  have  not  used? 


combs,  and  for  a thousand  other 
strong  things. 

During  World  War  II  our  auto- 
mobile tire  factories  could  not  get 
rubber.  So  they  had  to  use  an 
imitation. 

The  Sun  Gives  Us  Heat 

We  like  Rami  and  Kupu.  We 
like  their  beautiful  land  with  its 
green  trees  and  sweet  flowers,  its 
gay  birds  and  bright  butterflies. 
But  even  in  our  thinnest  clothes 
we  find  the  weather  too  hot. 

Our  little  brown  friends  are  used 
to  this  hot  weather.  They  would 
not  like  our  cold  winds,  A snow- 
storm might  make  them  sick. 
Their  weather  is  different  from 
our  weather  because  the  sun  shines 
more  directly  on  their  part  of  the 
world. 

The  sun  gives  us  heat  as  well  as 
light.  If  it  were  not  for  its  warm 
rays,  our  world  would  be  a ball  of 
ice.  Snow  would  cover  it.  Plants 
could  not  grow.  Nothing  could  live. 


Our  earth  turns  around  in  the 
sky.  As  it  turns,  it  also  moves  in 
a great  circle  around  the  sun  once 
every  year.  Also,  part  of  the  year 
it  slants  toward  the  sun,  and  part 
of  the  year  away  from  it.  This 
slanting  toward  or  away  from  the 
sun  makes  the  days  grow  longer  or 
shorter  and  causes  our  seasons. 

When  our  part  of  the  earth  is 
turned  toward  the  sun  so  that  its 
rays  shine  directly  on  us,  we  have 
our  summers.  When  our  part  of 
the  earth  is  turned  away  from  the 
sun  so  that  its  rays  shine  directly 
on  the  other  part  of  the  earth,  we 
have  our  winters.  In  between  these 
seasons  come  spring  and  fall. 

Lands  on  which  the  sun’s  rays 
shine  most  directly  during  the  whole 
year  have  the  warmest  weather. 
Rami  and  Kupu  live  in  such  a land. 

Lands  on  which  the  sun’s  rays 
fall  slanting  and  weak  have  the 
coldest  weather.  Far,  far  to  the 
north,  where  Eskimo  children  live, 
it  is  cold  for  most  of  the  year. 


Can  you  tell  the  name  of  the  season  which  each  of  these  pictures  shows?  Explain  your  reasons. 
How  can  you  be  sure  of  the  difference  between  the  pictures  of  spring  and  fall? 
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How  many  things  made  of  rubber  can  you  find  in  this  picture? 


The  Sun  and  the  Seasons 

In  which  of  our  seasons  does  the 
sun  give  us  the  most  heat? 

In  which  season  does  it  give  us 
the  least  heat? 

What  are  the  names  of  our  two 
in-between  seasons? 

Do  we  wear  the  same  kind  of 
clothes  in  all  seasons? 

How  many  seasons  are  there  in 
the  land  of  Rami  and  Kupu? 

Rubber  We  Use  in  Our  Homes 

Let  us  find  out  just  how  much 
these  rubber-workers  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  have  helped  us  in 
our  own  homes.  Copy  the  words 


below  on  a piece  of  white  paper. 
Take  your  list  and  a pencil  with  you 
as  you  go  about  your  home.  Check 
each  thing  made  of  rubber  that  your 
own  family  uses.  Perhaps  you  will 
find  some  that  are  not  on  this  list 
of  things  made  of  rubber.  Add 
them  to  your  list. 


tubes 

soles  and  heels  on 
shoes 

stoppers  in  sinks 
rollers  on  the 
clothes  wringer 
rubber  bands 
erasers 
rubber  tires 


jar  rings 

bathing  caps 

aprons 

raincoats 

overshoes 

sponges 

toys 

combs 

telephones 
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SAMBA  RIDES  TO  MARKET 

The  journey  we  make  today  is 
new  and  strange  to  us.  We  have 
gone  places  on  foot.  We  have  rid- 
den in  boats.  We  have  taken  trips 
in  railroad  trains  and  automobiles 
and  even  in  airplanes.  But  never 
before  have  we  traveled  on  the 
backs  of  shaggy,  brown  camels. 

Samba  is  the  name  of  the  boy 
with  whom  we  are  making  this 
journey.  His  skin  is  such  a dark 
brown  that  it  looks  almost  black. 
His  short  black  hair  is  stiff.  It  is  as 
curly  as  wool.  His  lips  are  thick, 
and  his  nose  is  flat.  He  is  a Negro 
and  he  lives  in  that  faraway  part 
of  the  world  which  we  call  Africa. 
We  have  crossed  a wide  ocean  to 
reach  his  country. 

“Hey!  Hey!”  Samba  calls  to  the 
camels.  He  digs  his  bare  brown  heel 
into  the  back  of  the  beast  he  is 
riding.  All  the  camels  walk  faster. 
They  sway  as  they  go.  We  feel  as 
though  we  were  riding  in  little 
boats,  up  and  down,  up  and  down. 
It  takes  us  some  time  to  get  used 
to  the  camels’  uneven  walk. 

Over  our  heads  the  hot  sun  shines 
in  the  blue  sky.  From  our  seats, 
high  up  on  the  humps  of  our  camels, 
we  can  look  over  the  land.  Every- 
where we  see  sand  and  rocks.  This 
land  we  are  crossing  is  a dry  land. 
We  shall  not  need  our  rubbers  or 
our  raincoats,  for  it  almost  never' 


rains  here.  A dry,  sandy  country 
like  this  is  called  a desert.  The 
name  of  the  desert  where  Samba 
lives  is  the  Sahara. 

How  different  the  hot,  dry  desert 
is  from  the  hot,  damp  jungle!  We 
see  almost  no  plants.  There  are  no 
trees,  and  no  flowers.  Few  birds  and 
few  animals  can  live  in  this  land, 
which  has  so  little  water.  We  pass 
no  towns.  We  meet  few  people. 

There  are  no  roads  in  this  dry 
sandy  land.  When  the  winds  blow, 
the  air  is  full  of  fine  grains  of  sand. 
In  each  big  windstorm  a road 
would  soon  be  covered  up.  Auto- 
mobiles cannot  travel  easily  through 
sand.  Tracks  could  not  be  laid 
firmly  here,  even  if  there  were 
enough  people  to  ride  upon  trains. 

“For  our  journey  we  use  camels 
instead  of  horses,”  Samba  tells  us. 
“They  can  go  longer  without  water. 
We  let  the  camels  fill  up  before 
they  start.  Then  they  will  travel 
for  days  without  a drink.” 

Our  own  drinking  water  is  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  our  camels.  It 
is  tied  up  in  little  sacks,  made  from 
the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep.  We 
drink  only  when  we  are  very  thirsty. 
This  water  must  last  until  we  come 
to  a spring  or  a well  where  we  can 
get  more.  If  it  should  give  out 
before  the  end  of  our  journey,  our 
mouths  would  grow  dry.  Our 
tongues  would  feel  like  pieces  of 
thick  woolen  cloth. 
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STORIES  ABOUT  CHILDREN  FAR  AWAY 


How  can  you  tell  that  there  is  some  water  in 
the  place  where  this  picture  was  taken? 


Samba’s  father  rides  in  front. 
He  is  in  charge  of  the  camels.  He 
finds  his  way  over  the  desert  by 
the  sun  and  the  stars.  He  knows 
all  the  big  rocks  and  hills  along  the 
way,  because  he  has  made  this  trip 
so  often. 


“Oh,  there’s  a tree!”  someone 
shouts.  We  look  hard  across  the 
brown  sand.  Far,  far  ahead  we  can 
make  out  a tall  palm.  Everyone 
cheers.  We  have  been  traveling  for 
a long  time  on  the  desert.  It  seems 
good  to  see  something  else  beside 
sand  and  rocks. 

“That  is  where  we  shall  stop,” 
Samba  calls  out  to  us.  “There  are 
wells  and  springs  there.  They  give 
water,  and  so  there  can  be  gardens 
and  trees.  There  is  grass  for  sheep 
and  for  goats.  People  live  there. 
It  is  one  of  the  biggest  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  desert.” 

How  good  it  seems  to  see  green 
things  growing!  Water  has  been 
made  to  flow  to  the  gardens  in  little 
ditches  from  the  springs  and  the 
wells.  These  ditches  remind  us  of 
the  wooden  troughs  that  carry 
water  to  the  rice  fields  in  China. 
Our  camels  seem  to  smell  the 
water.  They  make  crying  noises  as 
we  ride  toward  this  desert  town. 

The  only  places  where  people  can 
live  in  the  desert  are  near  wells  and 
springs  like  these.  These  are  the 
only  places,  too,  where  plants  grow 
well.  Such  a place  is  called  an 
oasis. 

Think  of  the  sandy  desert!  Then 
think  of  the  green  gardens  and  the 
houses  here  in  the  oasis!  Can  you 
see  how  important  water  is?  No 
boy  or  girl,  no  animal  or  plant  can 
live  without  it. 
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Compare  this  picture  of  oasis  houses  with  the  house  on  page  188.  How  are  their  roofs  different 
from  each  other?  Can  you  give  the  reason  for  the  difference? 


The  Story  of  Salt 

4 ‘We  are  bringing  salt  to  sell  in 
this  town,”  Samba  tells  us.  He 
points  to  the  big  bags  and  bundles 
on  the  backs  of  the  camels  behind 
us.  The  brown  beasts  walk  in  a 
long  line.  They  go  slowly,  one 
just  behind  the  other.  A band  of 
people  driving  such  a line  of  camels, 
carrying  loads,  is  called  a caravan. 
As  we  ride  along  on  our  camels,  we 
are  part  of  this  caravan. 

It  is  evening  when  we  arrive  in 
the  oasis  town.  We  find  a place 
just  outside  the  town  where  we  put 
up  our  tents.  It  is  fun  to  help. 
First  the  men  set  up  some  strong 
poles.  Then  they  lay  over  these 
the  huge  tent  coverings.  Samba 
says  the  tent  cloth  is  woven  of 
thread  made  from  camel’s  hair  and 
goat’s  hair,  twisted  together. 

Early  next  morning  we  follow  our 
friends  to  the  market  place.  This 
is  an  open  space  in  the  center  of  the 


town.  All  around  it  there  are  low 
houses  built  of  blocks  of  earth. 

These  desert  people  can  build 
their  houses  safely  of  mud,  because 
it  so  seldom  rains.  Their  roofs  are 
as  flat  as  a floor.  They  often  sit  out 
upon  them  in  the  evening,  when 
the  hot  sun  has  gone  down.  They 
use  their  roofs  like  a porch.  Can 
you  think  why  they  do  not  need  to 
make  their  roofs  slant? 

What  a noise  there  is  at  the 
market  place!  Camels  are  crying. 
Men  are  shouting  to  one  another. 
There  are  many  Negroes  like 
Samba.  There  are  also  many  other 
dark-skinned  men  whose  faces  are 
more  like  our  own.  These  are  desert 
people  called  Arabs  and  Bedouins. 

Almost  everyone  wears  clothes  of 
white  cotton  cloth.  White  is  the 
color  that  best  keeps  away  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun.  That  is  why  it  is 
the  coolest  color.  Why  do  you 
think  people  in  this  part  of  the 
world  choose  it  for  their  gowns? 
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STORIES  ABOUT  CHILDREN  FAR  AWAY 


Can  you  explain  why  most  of  the  people  in  this  picture  are  wearing  white  clothes?  Do  you  think 
they  want  shelters  because  of  the  cold,  the  rain,  or  the  sun? 


Many  different  things  are  for  sale 
at  this  market  place  in  the  oasis. 
There  are  sweet  dates  that  grew  on 
tall  palm  trees.  Samba  likes  dates. 
He  says  they  are  one  of  the  best 
foods  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Then  there  is  grain  that  has  been 
brought  here  by  camel  caravans. 
There  are  sheep,  goats,  and  camels, 
too,  as  well  as  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  the  gardens  in  the  oasis.  The 
dark-skinned  men  are  calling  out, 
“Come  and  buy!  Come  and  buy!” 

Our  bundles  of  salt  are  piled  on 
the  ground.  Buyers  come  quickly 
to  our  Negro  friends.  Salt  is  needed 
by  everyone.  Most  animals  and 
men  must  have  it,  if  they  are  to 
be  healthy. 


One  people  who  do  not  have  salt 
are  the  Eskimos  of  the  cold  north. 
They  live  mostly  upon  meat.  The 
animals  they  eat  have  some  salt  in 
their  bodies.  So  they  do  get  some 
salt  in  their  food. 

We  ourselves  have  salt  at  every 
meal.  It  makes  our  food  taste 
much  better.  But  salt  has  also 
another  use.  It  helps  keep  food 
good  for  a long  time.  That  was 
one  reason  why  Hope  put  salt  in 
her  butter.  With  salt  she  could 
keep  the  butter  she  churned  good 
until  it  was  all  eaten.  In  our  own 
grocery  store  we  see  many  foods 
that  have  been  salted  so  that  they 
will  keep.  Salt  is  often  used  for 
keeping  both  fish  and  meat. 
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Ewing  Galloway 

This  picture  was  taken  in  a salt  mine  far  under  the  earth.  The  miners  have  machines  to  help 
them  cut  through  the  walls  of  hard  salt  rock. 


Samba’s  home  beyond  the  desert 
is  in  a place  where  there  is  a lake 
of  salt  water.  All  rivers  have  a 
little  salt  in  their  water.  The 
ocean  is  salty.  We  can  taste  salt  on 
our  lips  when  the  wind  blows  the 
ocean  mist  in  our  faces.  But  this 
salt  lake  is  even  more  salty  than 
the  salt  ocean. 

“We  let  the  lake  water  stand,” 
Samba  explains.  “The  hot  sun 
dries  up  the  water.  Then  salt  is 
left.  We  can  easily  gather  it  up 
into  our  sacks.” 

That  is  the  way  much  salt  is 
made.  Near  salt  lakes  and  near 
the  ocean,  men  fill  wide  pools  with 
salt  water.  When  these  have  dried, 
they  gather  the  salt.  They  know 
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how  to  take  out  all  the  dirt.  They 
have  found  out  how  to  make  the 
salt  fine  and  white  for  our  tables. 

In  some  parts  of  the  desert,  salt 
lakes  have  dried  up.  It  is  easy  to 
gather  salt  in  those  places. 

In  our  own  country,  and  in  some 
other  lands  too,  men  have  found 
salt  deep  in  the  ground.  They  have 
dug  their  way  in  to  where  it  lies. 
This  underground  salt  is  hard.  The 
men  dig  it  out  in  lumps.  They  call 
it  rock  salt. 

In  other  places  men  have  made 
smaller  holes.  Through  pipes,  they 
pump  water  upon  the  rock  salt. 
The  water  melts  some  of  it.  So 
when  they  pump  the  water  out 
again,  it  brings  the  salt  with  it. 
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STORIES  ABOUT  CHILDREN  FAR  AWAY 


Why  do  we  not  sit  on  chairs  around  a table  at  this  desert  meal?  Is  this  way  of  eating  more  like 
that  of  Hope  and  Andrew  Winslow  or  of  Bright  Star  and  Bear  Paw? 


There  is  much  salt  under  the 
earth  in  our  United  States.  That 
which  we  eat  every  day  may  have 
come  from  there.  Then,  again,  it 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  salt 
ocean  that  washes  our  shores. 

“We  give  you  bread  and  salt,” 
Samba  says,  as  he  bows  low  before 
us  at  dinner  time. 

We  are  sitting  in  a circle  on  the 
ground  in  one  of  the  tents.  Before 
us  on  a huge,  round  brass  tray, 
there  is  the  meat  of  a young  goat 
that  has  been  cooked  over  the  fire. 


There  is  camel’s  milk  to  drink. 
This  has  a strong  taste.  We  think 
cow’s  milk  much  nicer.  For  dessert 
there  are  some  soft,  sticky  dates. 
They  are  sweet,  and  we  like  them 
very  much. 

But  the  bread  and  the  salt  are 
the  most  important  part  of  our 
dinner,  as  Samba  says.  They  show 
that  his  family  are  friendly,  and 
that  they  are  glad  to  welcome  us 
to  their  tent. 

Long,  long  ago,  in  very  early 
times,  salt  was  harder  to  get  than 
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Here  are  a skin  water  bag,  a camel  saddle,  some  dates,  and  a block  of  salt.  For  how  many  of  these 

things  could  we  find  a use  at  home? 


it  is  now.  It  was  so  much  wanted 
that  men  fought  each  other  for 
lands  where  there  was  salt.  In 
some  countries,  cakes  of  salt  were 
even  used  as  money. 

The  bundles  of  salt  that  Samba’s 
caravan  has  brought  to  the  oasis 
are  soon  sold.  With  the  money 
they  bring,  his  father  buys  things 
from  the  other  men  in  the  market 
place.  He  picks  out  a roll  of  white 
cotton  cloth.  He  chooses  new  camel 
saddles,  bundles  of  dates,  and  other 
things  he  wants.  Selling  and  buy- 
ing like  this  is  called  trade. 

In  market  places  in  Africa,  we 
can  find  some  things  that  were 
made  in  our  own  country.  They 
came  across  the  ocean  in  ships. 
Railroads  brought  them  to  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  Then  they  were 
carried  on  camels  to  the  oasis  towns. 

We  wonder  if  there  is  anything 
from  Samba’s  country  on  the  ship 
that  takes  us  back  home  again. 
The  captain  tells  us  he  has  both 
dried  dates  and  figs.  He  says  he 
does  not  carry  salt  because  we 
have  so  much  in  our  own  land. 


Can  You  Tell  Why? 

Why  do  we  seldom  wear  white 
clothes  in  winter? 

Why  do  we  not  need  to  use 
camels  for  journeys  in  our  own 
land? 

Why  cannot  roads,  such  as  we 
have  at  home,  be  made  in  the 
desert? 

Do  we  need  to  find  our  way  by 
the  sun  and  the  stars  when  we  take 
an  automobile  journey?  What  is 
the  reason? 

Would  flat  roofs  be  good  for  the 
home  of  Rami  and  Kupu? 

Something  to  Do  with  Salt 

Let  us  put  some  salt  in  a glass 
of  water.  Drop  in  as  much  as  the 
water  will  melt.  Then  place  the 
glass  of  salt  water  on  a window  sill 
in  the  sun.  It  will  be  fun  to  count 
the  days  until  all  the  water  is  gone. 
Then  we  can  see  the  dry  salt  that 
is  left.  This  will  show  us  how 
people  make  salt  out  of  the  water 
from  the  ocean  and  from  salt  lakes 
like  that  near  Samba’s  home. 
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STORIES  ABOUT  CHILDREN  FAR  AWAY 


No  trees  are  shown  in  this  picture.  The  northern  weather  is  too  cold  for  trees.  Do  you  remem- 
ber why  there  were  no  trees  in  the  desert?  What  two  things  do  trees  and  plants  have  to  have? 


IN  THE  COLD  NORTH 
WITH  KANGO  AND  TAKU 

“We  are  friends!  Do  not  be 
afraid ! We  have  come  from  afar  to 
see  your  land!  ” This  is  the  way  we 
greet  the  fur-clad  figures  that  run 
towards  our  airplane  over  the  snow. 
Their  dark  faces  break  into  wide 
smiles.  They  show  their  teeth. 
They  laugh  and  make  signs  that  we 
are  welcome.  They  are  used  to  see- 
ing airplanes  fly  over  their  land. 


Their  land  lies  on  a much-used 
northern  air  route. 

The  new  friends  we  make  on  this 
journey  are  Eskimos.  Their  land  is 
one  of  the  coldest  in  all  the  world. 
It  is  far,  far  to  the  north,  where 
the  sun’s  rays  are  the  weakest.  It 
lies  on  the  shore  of  an  ice-covered 
ocean.  Our  breath  freezes  in  clouds 
of  white.  We  are  glad  we  are  wear- 
ing our  warmest  winter  clothes. 

“My  name  is  Kango,”  one  of  the 
Eskimo  boys  tells  us. 
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Can  you  find  these  things  in  the  picture:  a sled,  two  houses,  a net  for  fish,  and  three  hunting  spears? 
What  other  people  used  spears  for  catching  fish? 


“My  name  is  Taku,”  his  little 
sister  says,  with  a giggle. 

These  two  children  are  dressed 
all  in  fur.  Each  child  has  on  two 
thick  fur  suits.  They  wear  fur 
trousers  and  high,  hairy,  fur  boots. 
They  have  long  fur  shirts  that  come 
to  their  knees.  Sewed  to  these, 
there  are  hoods  that  make  circles 
of  fur  around  their  smiling  faces. 

Some  of  us  think  these  little 
Eskimos  look  like  Indians,  such  as 


Bear  Paw  and  Bright  Star.  Others 
say  they  are  more  like  our  Chinese 
friends,  Mai  Mai  and  Dee  Dee. 
The  Eskimo  children  have  long, 
stiff,  black  hair.  Their  noses  are 
wide.  Their  eyes  are  narrow.  The 
bones  in  their  faces  are  large,  and 
their  skin  is  a light-brown  hue. 

Our  airplane  has  come  to  earth 
near  the  Eskimo  village  where  these 
children  live.  We  can  see  no  houses, 
only  some  low  mounds  of  snow. 
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STORIES  ABOUT  CHILDREN  FAR  AWAY 


Study  both  pictures.  Can  you  match  the  inside  with  the  outside?  Why  is  Kango  walking  on  his 
hands  and  knees?  What  is  the  mother  doing? 


Kango  and  Taku  say  their  houses 
are  hidden  underneath  these  white 
mounds. 

“Bend  down!  Walk  on  hands  and 
knees!”  the  Eskimo  children  warn 
us,  as  they  take  us  to  see  their 
home.  We  creep  into  a hole  dug 
down  into  the  ground.  We  crawl 
along  a low  tunnel.  Then  we  come 
out  into  a large  room.  It  is  built 
half  above  and  half  under  the 
earth. 

Kango  tells  us  it  is  warmer  to 
have  a house  half  under  ground. 
The  thick  snow  that  covers  his 
home  like  a blanket  also  helps  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  The  little  snow 
wall  helps  to  shut  out  the  wind. 


A few  Eskimos  make  their  houses 
all  of  snow.  They  build  them  of 
snow  blocks.  They  fit  these  tight 
together.  Then  they  stuff  the  cracks 
with  snow  and  ice.  But  such  houses, 
all  of  snow,  are  found  mostly  where 
the  people  move  often  from  one 
hunting  ground  to  another. 

There  is  just  one  rooip  in  the 
house  of  this  Eskimo  family.  It  is 
so  low  that  the  men  and  the  women 
can  touch  the  roof. 

“Sit  here!”  our  friends  say,  as 
they  lead  us  to  a platform  built 
across  the  back  half  of  the  room. 
There  are  deerskins  upon  it.  This 
is  the  sitting  place  and  the  sleeping 
place  for  all  the  family. 
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The  seal,  the  polar  bear,  the  walrus,  and  the  reindeer  live  in  the  cold  north.  What  can  you  find 

out  about  each  one  of  them? 


Yesterday  the  father  of  Kango 
and  Taku  brought  home  a seal.  So 
there  is  plenty  of  meat  in  their 
cooking  pot.  The  Eskimo  hunter 
waited  beside  a hole  in  the  thick 
ice  that  covered  that  part  of  the 
ocean.  He  knew  that  the  seals 
come  there  to  breathe.  With  his 
hunting  spear  he  killed  the  seal. 
Then  he  dragged  it  home  over  the 
ice,  so  that  it  could  be  skinned  and 
cut  up  into  meat. 

Sea  animals,  like  the  seal  and  the 
walrus,  give  these  Eskimos  most  of 
their  food.  The  land  is  frozen  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  So  the 
Eskimos  cannot  find  plants  to  eat. 
Reindeer  and  other  land  animals 
come  down  to  the  seashore  only  in 
summer.  In  that  short  season  the 
streams  are  not  frozen.  The  Eski- 
mos then  can  catch  fish.  Like 
Bright  Star’s  people,  they  often  dry 
their  fish  in  the  sun  so  that  it  will 
keep  for  winter  eating. 

Our  dinner  with  Kango  and  Taku 
seems  strange  to  us.  We  pick  up 
the  seal  meat  with  our  fingers,  as 


they  do.  But  we  do  not  like  it  very 
well.  No  salt  has  been  put  in  it, 
and  it  is  almost  raw.  The  Eskimo 
mother  has  only  a small  stone  lamp 
to  give  her  both  light  and  heat.  She 
cooks  her  meat  over  this  little  lamp. 
Kango  and  Taku  are  used  to  food 
that  has  just  been  warmed  through. 
Perhaps  they  would  not  like  salted 
meat  that  was  well-done. 

The  thick,  hot  soup  we  have 
after  our  meat  is  made  with  the 
blood  of  the  seal.  We  do  not  care 
much  for  that  either.  But  we  are 
polite,  and  we  are  hungry;  so  we 
eat  a little.  For  dessert  the  smiling 
Eskimo  girl  hands  us  each  a piece 
of  seal  fat,  called  blubber.  Taku 
and  Kango  like  this  greasy  blubber 
as  well  as  we  like  candy. 
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STORIES  ABOUT  CHILDREN  FAR  AWAY 


Dept,  of  Interior,  Canada 

Dogs  are  used  to  draw  sleds  in  the  land  to  the  north  of  us.  Could  loads  be  carried  in  this  way 

when  there  is  no  snow? 


We  Go  Hunting  with  Our 
Eskimo  Friends 

The  thing  we  enjoy  most  during 
our  stay  with  the  Eskimo  children 
is  a hunting  trip  over  the  snow. 
Their  father  has  a big  sled  made  of 
pieces  of  wood.  These  are  tied 
firmly  together  with  long  strips  of 
sealskin.  On  their  runners  there 
are  pieces  of  seal  bone.  These  make 
the  sled  slide  along  easily  over  the 
snow. 

“Go  along,  Nanook!  March, 
Oogook!”  Kango  shouts  to  the 
dogs  that  pull  our  sled. 

There  are  six  of  these  shaggy, 
gray  animals.  They  have  long 
noses  and  sharp  eyes.  We  are  a 


little  afraid  of  them.  They  seem 
fierce  and  they  make  us  think  of 
wolves.  Indeed,  some  of  their  fore- 
fathers may  have  been  wolves. 

Kan  go’s  father  has  had  these 
dogs  since  they  were  puppies.  He 
has  hitched  them  to  his  sled  with 
strong  lines  of  sealskin.  He  has 
taught  them  to  run  swiftly  over 
the  snow.  They  pull  his  loads  of 
meat  or  furs. 

There  are  no  roads  in  this  land 
of  deep  snow.  The  Eskimos  travel 
by  sled  in  the  winter,  and  by  boat 
or  on  foot  in  the  short  summer. 

We  have  to  walk  home  from  our 
hunting  trip  because  Kango’s  father 
gets  a white  bear.  He  needs  the 
sled  to  bring  it  back  to  the  village. 
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Does  this  picture  remind  you  of  Peggy  and  Peter  buying  their  clothes  or  of  the  Winslows’  trip  to 
town?  Compare  this  picture  with  the  picture  on  page  103. 


“I  will  sell  its  skin  to  the  white 
men  who  come  from  the  south  in 
boats/’  he  says.  “White  men  bring 
strong  tools.  They  have  pots, 
knives,  and  guns.  They  want  my 
furs.  I want  things  they  bring.  So 
we  trade.” 

The  Eskimo  hunter  shows  us  the 
furs  he  has  already  stored  away. 
From  a corner  of  his  snow-covered 
house  he  pulls  out  other  bearskins, 
some  black,  some  brown.  He  has 
skins  of  foxes  with  long  hair  as  soft 
as  a kitten’s  fur.  Many  fine  furs 
are  found  here  in  the  cold  north. 

Most  of  his  sealskins  and  his 
reindeer  skins  Kango’s  father  keeps 
for  his  own  family.  The  Eskimo 
mother  scrapes  their  inner  sides 
clean.  She  stretches  them  to  dry 
outdoors  in  the  sun.  And  she  sof- 


tens them  by  rubbing  them  between 
her  own  teeth. 

She  shows  us  just  how  she  does 
this.  First  she  folds  the  fur  inside. 
Then  she  chews  up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  along  this  fold.  “When 
I have  softened  it  all  the  way,  I 
fold  it  again.  Then  I chew  some 
more.  I make  the  whole  skin  soft,” 
she  says. 

Do  you  remember  how  Bright 
Star’s  mother  cured  animals’  skins 
for  making  shirts?  Turn  back  to 
page  25  and  read  that  story  over 
again. 

In  the  big  city  store  where  Peter 
and  Peggy  bought  their  new  clothes 
there  may  have  been  furs  that 
came  from  this  land  of  Kango  and 
Taku.  Here,  far  away  in  the 
north,  these  Eskimos  are  working 
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Do  you  think  this  picture  was  taken  in  winter  or  in  summer?  Why?  The  stones  around  the  bottom 
of  the  tent  were  put  there  to  hold  the  skins  in  place  when  the  wind  blows. 


to  get  furs  that  will  keep  people  in 
our  own  neighborhood  warm.  In 
the  factories  of  our  United  States, 
men  and  women  are  making  the 
knives  and  guns  which  the  northern 
hunters  need.  In  this  way,  again, 
people  in  one  land  are  helping  those 
of  another. 

“Wear  these!  Good  for  eyes!” 
Kango  says,  as  he  ties  round  our 
heads  some  pieces  of  wood,  with 
tiny  slits  cut  in  them.  The  slits  are 
just  in  front  of  our  eyes.  We  can 
see  through  them. 

How  much  better  they  make  us 
feel!  Everywhere  we  look  there  is 
white  snow  and  shining  ice.  Even 
in  the  pale  northern  sun  there  is  so 
much  white  color  about  us  that 
the  brightness  hurts  our  eyes. 


Kango  and  his  people  need  snow- 
masks  like  these  for  many  months 
of  each  year.  When  it  is  spring  and 
fall  in  our  land,  there  is  still  deep 
snow  on  the  ground  here.  Only  in 
the  short  summer  does  the  snow 
melt.  Then  the  Eskimos  leave  their 
underground  homes.  They  set  up 
their  summer  tents,  which  are  made 
of  sealskins.  Then  they  go  out  on 
the  ocean  in  their  skin  boats.  They 
hunt  and  they  fish. 

Flowers  bloom.  Birds  come.  The 
children  gather  wild  berries.  But 
their  summer  is  short.  It  would 
seem  cool  to  us.  These  children 
wear  fur  suits  the  year  around. 

In  just  a few  weeks  the  weather 
grows  icy  once  more.  The  long 
winter  begins  again. 
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These  two  pictures  show  a cold  land  and  a hot  land.  Can  you  tell  which  is  which?  What  is  there 
in  each  picture  that  tells  the  story  of  the  weather  in  that  part  of  the  world? 


Land,  Water,  and  Sun 

These  Eskimos  live  in  one  of  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  earth.  Rami 
and  Kupu  live  in  the  hottest  part. 
We  ourselves  live  in  a part  of  the 
earth  that  lies  in  between  these 
very  cold  and  very  hot  parts. 
Carlos  and  Ana  live,  like  ourselves, 
in  a place  that  is  neither  very,  very 
hot  nor  very,  very  cold.  However, 
their  land  is  warmer  than  ours. 

In  our  journeys  we  have  found 
out  that  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  the  weather  is  different.  We 
have  seen  that  boys  and  girls  in  the 


cool  parts  wear  different  clothes 
from  boys  and  girls  in  the  hot  parts. 
They  need  different  kinds  of  houses. 
They  eat  different  kinds  of  food. 
The  warmth  of  the  sun  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  kind  of 
homes  people  have. 

In  the  land  of  Rami  and  Kupu 
it  rains  most  of  the  time.  But  in 
Samba’s  country  there  is  almost  no 
rain.  Our  travels  have  shown  us 
that  there  are  dry  parts  and  wet 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  amount  of 
water  in  the  different  lands  also 
makes  a great  difference  in  the 
homes  of  their  people. 
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These  two  pictures  show  a wet  land  and  a dry  land.  Which  has  the  most  trees  and  plants?  In 

which  is  there  dry  sand? 


Most  of  the  United  States  is 
neither  very,  very  wet  like  the 
jungle,  nor  very,  very  dry  like  the 
desert.  In  a great  many  places 
in  our  country  there  is  more  than 
enough  water  to  make  plants  grow 
well.  That  is  why  we  ourselves  can 
have  so  many  more  kinds  of  food 
on  our  tables  than  children  of  some 
other  lands. 

All  food  comes  from  plants.  We 
eat  the  seeds  of  plants  like  wheat, 
corn,  and  rice.  We  eat  fruit  such 
as  apples,  oranges,  bananas,  pears 
and  peaches.  Our  vegetables  are  all 
some  part  of  a plant. 


We  get  meat  from  animals  such 
as  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs;  and 
from  birds  such  as  chickens  and 
turkeys.  But  animals  also  eat 
plants.  They  could  not  live  with- 
out them.  We  could  not  have  meat 
if  there  were  no  growing  plants  for 
them  to  feed  on. 

We  could  not  have  such  good 
clothes  if  it  were  not  for  plants.  We 
get  our  linen  and  cotton  straight 
from  plants.  Sheep  give  us  wool. 
Worms  spin  silk.  From  the  skins 
of  cattle  we  get  leather.  But  all 
these  animals  that  give  us  clothes 
need  plants  in  order  to  live. 
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Plants  grow  on  the  land.  The 
rains  water  them.  The  sun  warms 
them  and  makes  them  grow.  So  it 
is  really  land,  water,  and  sun  that 
give  us  most  of  the  things  we  need 
for  ourselves  and  our  homes. 

The  people  on  the  earth  make 
these  things  ready  for  use.  By 
their  work  they  help  themselves 
and  each  other  to  have  pleasant 
homes. 

These  stories,  which  we  have 
been  reading,  are  all  about  the 
earth  and  the  people  upon  it. 
Another  name  for  such  stories  about 
the  earth  and  its  people  is  geog- 
raphy. 

In  Different  Parts  of  the  World 

Why  do  you  think  the  Eskimos 
do  not  have  cows  and  sheep? 

Why  do  we  not  need  furs  the 
year  round? 

Could  Samba’s  father  have  car- 
ried his  salt  in  an  automobile? 
Why? 

Why  do  you  think  the  white 
traders  chose  boats  for  their  trip 
to  Eskimo  land? 


Could  the  desert  people  earn 
much  money  by  trapping  fur  ani- 
mals? Why? 

Do  you  think  we  might  find 
dried-up  salt  lakes  in  the  jungle? 
Why? 

Eskimo  Homes 

Would  you  like  to  make  models 
of  Eskimo  homes?  Let  us  set  up 
one  winter  house  and  one  summer 
house.  The  pictures  on  pages  204 
and  208  will  help  us. 

Let  us  put  all  the  things  the 
Eskimos  use  in  winter  around  the 
first  house.  Let  us  put  the  things 
they  use  in  summer  around  the 
second.  Some  things  may  be 
needed  for  both.  We  may  choose 
what  we  would  like  to  make  from 
this  list. 


an  Eskimo  boy  doll  spear 

an  Eskimo  girl  doll  bear 

underground  house  reindeer 

tent  seal 

birds  fox 

flowers  walrus 

skin  boat  dog  sled 


These  fur  boots,  the  wooden  snow  goggles,  and  the  doll  are  all  things  Kango  or  Taku  used. 
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DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  DIFFERENT 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


Why  did  the  Indians  of  early 
days  travel  so  much  on  foot? 

Why  did  they  not  cut  wide  roads 
through  the  forests? 

Could  the  Indians  travel  as  far 
in  one  day  as  we  can? 

Could  the  Indians  carry  many 
things  with  them  on  their  travels? 


What  two  things  did  a pioneer 
family  have  to  have  in  their  neigh- 
borhood in  order  to  travel  like  this? 

How  did  pioneers  send  then- 
boats  along  through  the  water? 

Why  can  boats  today  go  so  much 
faster  and  farther  than  boats  like 
this? 

Why  can  boats  today  carry  heavier 
loads  than  boats  such  as  this? 


Could  men  travel  like  this  if  they 
did  not  know  about  wheels? 

What  things  which  we  use  for 
traveling  also  depend  upon  wheels? 

Could  men  travel  like  this  if  they 
did  not  have  roads? 

What  means  of  travel  that  we 
use  must  have  smooth  places  to 
run  on? 


DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  TRAVEL 
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How  is  this  ship  like  an  Indian 
canoe? 

What  are  some  differences  be- 
tween them? 

Can  this  boat  go  where  an  Indian 
canoe  could  not  go? 

How  do  ships  like  this  one  help 
us  to  live  comfortably  from  day  to 
day? 


What  kind  of  road  must  a train 
like  this  have? 

What  kinds  of  neighborhoods 
cannot  easily  have  railroads? 

What  is  the  difference  between 
passenger  and  freight  trains? 

Who  drives  a railroad  train  and 
where  does  he  stay? 


What  makes  the  wheels  in  this 
picture  turn? 

What  is  the  main  reason  why 
people  use  automobiles? 

What  are  most  trucks  used  for? 

What  does  the  driver  of  an  auto- 
mobile or  a truck  have  to  do? 

Where  does  the  driver  sit? 
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In  what  kind  of  neighborhood  is 
this  means  of  travel  used? 

Why  is  the  camel  the  best  animal 
for  travel  in  such  a land? 

How  do  the  desert  people  use  the 
camel  when  they  move  from  one 
place  to  another? 

What  kind  of  travel  in  the  early 
days  in  America  was  most  like  this? 


Would  this  means  of  travel  be 
good  for  a desert  neighborhood? 

What  kind  of  neighborhood  is 
best  suited  for  it? 

When  an  Eskimo  has  a heavy 
load  on  his  dog  sled,  how  does  he 
himself  travel? 

When  his  sled  is  almost  empty, 
how  does  he  travel? 


In  what  kinds  of  neighborhoods 
can  people  travel  by  airplane? 

What  kind  of  weather  is  best 
for  airplane  travel? 

Can  airplanes  take  as  many  peo- 
ple or  as  heavy  loads  as  a train? 

Which  is  the  quickest  way  of 
traveling  today?  Why9 
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COLD  PLACES  AND 
HOT  PLACES 

The  drawings  on  the  next  page 
have  been  made  to  show  where  the 
cold  places,  the  hot  places,  and  the 
in-between  places  are  on  the  earth. 
Because  the  earth  is  round,  each 
drawing  has  the  shape  of  a ball. 
Each  drawing  shows  one  half  of 
our  earth. 

Eskimo  land  is  in  one  of  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is 
not  far  from  one  of  the  two  very 
coldest  spots.  We  call  that  place 
the  North  Pole.  The  other  very 
coldest  spot  is  the  South  Pole.  No 
people,  not  even  Eskimos,  live 
there.  Can  you  find  the  North  Pole 
on  the  drawings?  Can  you  find  the 
South  Pole?  Can  you  find  the  two 
Cold  Belts? 


The  homeland  of  Rami  and  Kupu 
is  in  one  of  the  very  hottest  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  hot  there  all 
the  year  round.  Most  of  the  hottest 
parts  are  midway  between  the  two 
poles.  They  lie  like  a belt  around 
the  earth’s  middle.  That  is  why 
they  are  called  the  Hot  Belt.  Can 
you  find  the  Hot  Belt  on  each 
drawing  of  the  earth? 

The  very  hottest  part  of  all  is  the 
land  that  lies  along  the  exact  mid- 
dle of  the  Hot  Belt.  This  is  shown 
on  the  drawings  by  the  line 
marked  Equator.  Find  the  Equator 
in  the  middle  of  the  Hot  Belt. 

Between  the  Cold  Belts  and  the 
Hot  Belt  there  are  parts  of  the 
earth  where  it  is  not  the  hottest, 
nor  the  coldest.  These  are  the  two 
Temperate  Belts.  Can  you  find 
them  too? 

Our  own  land  is  north  of  the 
Equator.  It  is  in  the  North  Tem- 
perate Belt,  between  the  North 
Cold  Belt  and  the  Hot  Belt.  The 
part  of  the  world  between  the  South 
Cold  Belt  and  the  Hot  Belt  is  the 
South  Temperate  Belt. 
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Can  you  find  on  this  map  the  following  places:  the  North  Pole,  the  South  Pole,  the  two  Cold  Belts, 
the  Hot  Belt,  the  two  Temperate  Belts,  and  the  Equator? 


FRIENDS  OF  FIVE  RACES 

In  our  stories  about  geography, 
we  have  met  many  children  of  far- 
away lands.  We  have  found  that 
some  are  different  from  ourselves. 
They  are  also  different  from  each 
other.  The  people  on  earth  are  not 
all  alike. 

In  talking  about  people,  men 
sometimes  sort  them.  They  think 
of  those  who  look  most  alike  as  one 
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class.  They  say  they  belong  to  the 
same  race. 

One  way  to  sort  people  is  by  the 
color  of  their  skin.  People  with 
pale  faces,  like  most  Americans,  are 
members  of  the  White  Race.  In- 
dians, like  Bear  Paw  and  Bright 
Star,  have  skins  the  color  of  red- 
brown  copper.  So  they  are  called 
the  Red  Race.  Mai  Mai  and  Dee 
Dee  in  China,  whose  skins  have  a 
yellow  tint,  are  of  the  Yellow  Race. 
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Rami  and  Kupu,  the  little  Malays, 
are  light-brown.  They  belong  to  the 
Brown  Race.  And  Samba,  our  Negro 
friend  from  Africa,  is  so  dark  that 
his  is  said  to  be  the  Black  Race. 

The  people  of  each  race  are  alike 
in  other  ways,  besides  the  color  of 
their  skins.  They  have  much  the 
same  kind  of  hair.  The  shape  and 
size  of  their  noses  and  eyes  are  the 
same  too.  You  will  see  what  kind 
of  face  each  has  when  you  study 
their  pictures  on  the  next  page. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  people  in 
any  one  race  are  just  alike.  Some 
may  have  darker  or  lighter  skins. 
Some  may  have  rounder  or  longer 
faces.  Their  hair  is  not  just  exactly 
the  same.  But  they  do  look  enough 
alike  so  that  you  can  tell  to  what 
race  they  belong. 

Hope  Winslow  belonged  to  the 
White  Race.  Her  skin  was  pale. 
She  had  a high  forehead  and  round, 
blue  eyes.  Her  hair  was  light  and 
wavy.  Her  brother  Andrew  had 
dark  eyes  and  straight,  dark  hair. 
People  of  the  White  Race  may 
have  eyes  that  are  gray,  blue, 
brown,  or  black.  Their  hair  may 
be  light  or  dark,  but  it  is  fine.  The 
shape  of  their  faces,  their  noses, 
and  their  eyes  are  much  the  same. 

Bear  Paw  belonged  to  the  Red 
Race.  This  name  does  not  fit  very 
well,  for  his  skin  was  not  truly  red. 
When  Andrew  went  hunting  on  a 
cold  day  his  cheeks  were  much 


redder  than  those  of  an  Indian. 
Bear  Paw’s  skin  was  more  brown 
than  red.  His  eyes  were  narrower 
than  Hope’s  and  Andrew’s.  His 
face  was  wider.  The  bones  in  his 
cheeks  were  large,  and  his  big  nose 
curved  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle. 
His  eyes  were  dark,  and  his  straight 
black  hair  was  coarse.  Indians  in 
our  land  today  also  belong  to  the 
Red  Race. 

Mai  Mai  belongs  to  the  Yellow 
Race.  Her  skin  is  not  a real  yellow. 
It  is  more  like  the  color  of  pale 
straw.  Her  narrow  dark  eyes  slant. 
They  have  the  shape  of  an  almond. 
Her  flat  face  is  wide  and  its  cheek 
bones  are  large.  Her  black  hair  is 
stiff  and  very  straight. 

Rami  belongs  to  the  Brown  Race. 
He  reminds  us  a little  of  Mai  Mai. 
His  face  is  not  quite  so  flat  and 
round.  But  his  dark  eyes,  too,  are 
just  a tiny  bit  slanting.  His  black 
hair  is  straight.  His  skin  is  darker 
than  that  of  our  Chinese  friends. 
It  is  a light  brown. 

Samba,  the  Negro  boy  from 
Africa,  belongs  to  the  Black  Race. 
His  skin  is  a dark,  dark  brown, 
almost  black.  His  forehead  is  low. 
His  nose  is  flat  and  wide.  His  lips 
are  thick.  His  black  eyes  are  round, 
and  his  black  hair  is  as  curly  as 
wool.  Negroes  are  of  many  dif- 
ferent shades  of  brown.  But  we 
can  tell  from  the  faces  of  most  that 
they  belong  to  this  race. 


WHITE 


YELLOW 


BLACK 


BDOWN 


We  have  read  stories  about  these  five  children.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  each  one?  How  do  they 

differ  from  one  another  in  looks? 
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Compare  this  picture  with  the  drawing  on  the  next  page.  Which  could  you  copy  more  quickly  and 
easily?  Does  the  simpler  drawing  clearly  show  where  things  are? 


THE  STORIES  MAPS 
TELL  US 

Do  you  remember  our  visit  to 
the  city  with  Peter  and  Peggy? 
After  our  lunch  with  John,  we 
talked  about  Brook  Farm.  John 
had  been  there  too.  But  it  was  a 
long  time  ago. 


“Where  is  the  barn  where  we 
played  in  the  hay?”  John  asked 
Peter.  “Is  it  behind  the  house?” 
“Give  me  a pencil  and  paper,  and 
I’ll  show  you  just  where  it  is,” 
Peter  said. 

The  picture  of  Brook  Farm  that 
Peter  drew  was  like  the  one  on  the 
next  page. 
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What  does  this  picture  tell  about  the  farm  buildings?  Does  it  tell  anything  besides  where  each 

building  was  on  the  farm? 


It  would  have  taken  Peter  a long 
time  to  draw  real  pictures  of  the 
house  and  the  barn  and  the  brook. 
So  he  used  these  little  figures  and 
lines  instead.  They  stood  for  the 
things  he  wanted  to  show.  They 
were  just  signs,  or  symbols. 

Peter  chose  these  figures  to  show 
the  house  and  the  barn,  for  they 
had  that  shape.  He  made  a winding 
line  to  show  the  brook.  That  was 
the  way  the  water  flowed  through 
the  fields. 

There  would  not  have  been  room 
on  Peter’s  paper  to  draw  figures  as 


big  as  the  house  and  the  barn  really 
are.  He  had  to  make  his  signs 
many,  many  times  smaller.  But  the 
barn  at  Brook  Farm  is  almost  twice 
as  big  as  the  house.  So  he  made  his 
barn  figure  twice  as  big  as  the  figure 
for  the  house.  The  chicken  house 
was  much  smaller.  He  made  that 
figure  small. 

This  picture  that  Peter  drew  was 
a plan,  or  a map,  of  Brook  Farm. 
It  told  John  where  the  different 
things  are.  It  showed  him  their 
shape.  It  also  told  him  which  build- 
ings are  big  and  which  are  small. 


How  many  of  the  things  shown  in  this  picture  can  you  find  on  the  map  on  the  next  page? 
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Here  is  the  plan  or  map  of  a 
schoolroom.  The  open  space  in 
the  big  outside  square  shows  the 
door.  The  light  places  show  the 
windows.  The  figures  in  rows  show 
the  desks.  The  small  circles  stand 
for  the  seats.  The  largest  figure 
and  the  largest  circle  show  the 
teacher’s  desk  and  chair.  Those 


narrow  oblong  boxes  in  the  corners 
are  signs  that  tell  where  book- 
cases are. 

Let  us  each  make  a map  of  our 
own  room.  We  must  be  sure  to 
put  our  map  signs  so  that  they  will 
show  just  where  each  piece  of 
furniture  is.  We  might  draw  a red 
circle  about  our  own  desk  and  chair. 
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Here  is  a map  that  tells  about 
the  trip  we  made  in  the  caravan 
with  Samba. 

That  line  drawn  in  a rough  little 
circle  near  Samba’s  town  shows  the 
lake  where  his  people  get  salt.  The 
black  dot  far  to  the  left  of  his  town 
shows  in  which  direction  he  has  to 


go  to  reach  the  oasis  town  where 
his  father  sold  the  salt.  The  broken 
line  shows  just  where  we  traveled 
on  our  camels  over  the  desert,  from 
Samba’s  town  to  the  oasis.  Do  you 
see  any  winding  lines  that  might 
be  streams  or  rivers  in  the  desert? 
Why  not? 
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The  upper  part  of  the  map  of  our 
trip  with  Samba  has  pictures  of  a 
town  and  the  oasis.  There  are  trees 
and  animals  on  the  map,  too.  Can 
you  find  some  people  in  it? 

Maps  with  pictures  added  to  make 
them  more  interesting  are  called 
pictorial  maps.  Such  maps  can  be 
made  to  tell  many  things  about  the 
places  they  represent. 

Maps  are  used  to  tell  the  stories 
of  countries,  too.  Suppose  we 
were  telling  our  friends  about  our 
trip  to  Cuba,  the  land  of  Carlos 
and  Ana!  If  we  drew  a picture 
like  the  one  above,  it  should  show 
them  the  shape  of  that  big  island. 


This  map  tells  them  that  Cuba  has 
water  all  about  it.  The  little  houses 
show  them  the  position  of  the  city 
where  our  airplane  landed  after 
flying  over  the  water. 

To  make  our  map  story  more 
interesting  we  might  draw  pictures 
of  some  of  the  things  we  saw  in 
Cuba.  On  the  map  on  this  page, 
can  you  find  two  ways  in  which 
travelers  may  reach  Cuba?  Which 
way  did  we  take?  What  two  foods 
we  saw  growing  are  shown  by  tiny 
drawings?  How  do  the  two  fish 
help  to  show  that  Cuba  is  an  island? 
Do  you  see  the  two  Cuban  children, 
Ana  and  Carlos? 


OUR  EARTH  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 
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Colored  maps  can  tell  a great 
deal  about  countries.  Blue  patches 
can  be  made  to  show  where  there  is 
water  such  as  oceans  or  lakes.  Brown 
patches  can  be  used  to  tell  where 
there  is  land. 

Countries  have  neighbors  just  as 
people  do.  Some  lands  join  each 
other.  Colored  maps  can  tell  just 


what  part  of  the  earth  each  country 
owns.  They  can  show  one  country 
pink,  another  purple,  a third  yel- 
low. Such  maps  show  clearly  the 
size  of  each  country  compared  with 
its  neighbors. 

Our  country  is  the  United  States. 
It  is  in  North  America.  Find  it  on 
this  map. 
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Our  friends  Mai  Mai  and  Dee  Dee 
live  in  China.  Can  you  find  their 
part  of  the  world  on  this  map? 

Look  also  for  the  Sahara  in 
Africa.  Do  you  remember  what 
boy  we  visited  there? 

Rami  and  Kupu  live  in  a part  of 
the  earth  known  as  Malay  land.  Can 
you  point  to  its  place  on  this  map? 


How  does  this  map  show  you  that 
they  live  in  a hot  part  of  the  earth? 

The  home  of  Taku  and  Kango  is 
shown  on  the  map  on  page  226. 
How  does  the  map  show  you  that 
they  live  in  a cold  part  of  the  earth? 

On  which  of  these  two  maps  is 
the  homeland  of  Carlos  and  Ana 
shown? 
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These  three  children  are  looking  at  a globe.  Perhaps  they  are  finding  their  own  land  upon  it. 
Perhaps  they  are  finding  the  land  of  some  faraway  children  whose  people  make  things  they  use. 


Another  way  of  telling  stories 
about  the  world  is  by  means  of  a 
globe.  A globe  is  most  often  a 
round,  firm  ball.  It  is  a model  of 
the  earth.  A map  of  the  whole 
world  is  upon  its  outside.  This  shows 
every  country  and  every  body  of 
water.  Most  globes  can  be  made  to 
spin  about,  just  as  the  earth  turns 
round  every  twenty-four  hours. 

A globe  gives  us  a picture  of  the 
round  earth  upon  which  we  live. 
Maps  and  the  globe  are  two  of  the 
best  tools  we  can  use  in  finding  out 
about  our  neighbors  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 


Using  Our  Globe 

Let  us  find  on  a globe  the  places 
we  have  visited  during  our  make- 
believe  journeys.  First  of  all  we 
shall  want  to  see  our  own  United 
States.  We  shall  next  want  to  find 
the  part  of  the  United  States  where 
our  homes  are. 

Then  we  should  look  for  all  the 
places  in  the  list  below: 

Cuba  Africa  North  Pole 

China  Sahara  South  Pole 

Malay  Eskimo  Equator 

land  land 


SOME  NEW  WORDS 

Pronunciations  follow  those  in  Webster’s  A Dictionary  for  Boys  and  Girls. 


Adi  (a'de),  a boy  who  lives  in  the 
desert 

adobe  (a-do'bi),  sun-dried  brick 
Ana  (an'a),  a Cuban  girl 
Arabs  (ar'abz),  a people  who  live  in 
the  desert 

Bedouins  (bed'oo-mz),  Arabs  who 
move  about  over  the  desert 
cacao  (ka-ka'o),  a tree  from  whose 
seeds  chocolate  is  made 
Canada  (kan'a-da),  the  country  to 
the  north  of  our  country 
canoe  (ka-noo'),  a light,  long,  narrow 
boat 

caoutchouc  (koo'chook),  a South 
American  name  for  rubber 
caravan  (kar'a-van),  many  people 
traveling  together  in  the  desert 
Carlos  (kar'los),  a Cuban  boy 
Cuba  (ku'ba),  a large  island  country 
south  of  the  United  States 
desert  (dez'ert),  a bare,  dry  country 
where  few  plants  grow 
Equator  (e-kwa/ter),  an  imaginary 
circle  around  the  earth,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Hot  Belt 
Eskimos  (es'ki-moz),  a people  who 
live  in  the  cold  North 
giraffe  (ji-raf')>  an  African  animal 
with  a very  long  neck  and  spotted 
skin 

Hamdah  (ham 'da),  a girl  who  lives 
in  the  desert 

Kango  (kan'go),  an  Eskimo  boy 
Kupu  (kbb'pbo),  a Malay  girl 
latex  (la'teks),  a milky  juice  found  in 
certain  trees  and  plants 


Mai  Mai  (ma'ma),  a Chinese  girl 
Malays  (ma'laz),  brown-skinned  peo- 
ple who  live  in  Malay  land 
microphone  (ml'kro-fon),  a small  box 
fitted  with  electric  wires  that  send 
sounds  by  radio 

moccasins  (mok'a-sinz),  soft  shoes 
made  of  deer  leather 
pemmican  (pem'I-kan),  pounded, 
dried  meat  used  by  the  Indians 
pillion  (pil'yfm),  a pad  put  behind  a 
saddle  for  someone  to  ride  on 
pioneer  (pi-S-ner'),  an  early  settler 
porcupine  (poUku-pm),  a small  ani- 
mal which  has  many  sharp-pointed 
spines  on  its  back 

powwow  (pou'wou),  an  Indian  feast 
quill  (kwil),  the  hollow  stem  of  a 
feather;  a spine  of  the  porcupine 
refineries  (re-fin 'er-iz),  places  where 
things  such  as  sugar  are  made 
clean  and  finer 

Sahara  (sa-ha'ra),  a great  desert  in 
Africa 

sinews  (sin'uz),  tough  cords  found 
in  the  legs  of  animals 
suburbs  (sub'urbz),  smaller  places 
near  a big  city 

Taku  (ta'koo),  an  Eskimo  girl 
tepee  (te'pe),  an  Indian  tent 
wampum  (wom'pum),  beads  made  of 
shells  and  used  by  the  Indians  as 
money 

wigwam  (wig'wom),  an  Indian  house 
built  of  bark  or  hides 
zebras  (ze'braz),  wild  horses  whose 
coats  are  striped 
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airplanes,  130,  166-168,  174, 
202,  214 

animals 

domestic,  33-34,  81,  82,  83, 
89,  103, 105,  112, 113, 121- 
124,  125,  126,  162,  170, 
195,  200,  206 

wild,  34,  48,  62,  63,  75,  76, 
151-152,  187,  205 
apartment  houses,  144-145, 
163 

apples,  123,  127,  128,  210 
Arabs,  197 
art  gallery,  153 

automobiles,  busses,  and 
trucks,  118,  127,  128-129, 
130,  139,  150,  164,  168,  170, 

185,  213 

bananas,  133,  172,  173,  174* 
210 

bark,  17,  18-19,  20,  28,  46,  50, 
92 

basket-making,  58 

beans,  41,  78,  127,  133,  183 

bears,  152,  205 

Bedouins,  197 

beef,  126 

beets,  127 

berries,  42,  78,  124 

birds,  25,  30,  34,  76,  152,  169, 

186,  187 
boats  and  ships 

early  American,  98,  99,  104- 
105 

Eskimo,  208 
Indian,  19,  45-46 
modern,  161,  174,  176-177 
bow  and  arrows,  33,  34,  36,  53 
bricks,  101,  139,  179 
buffaloes,  22,  28,  34,  43,  63 
building  materials,  see  houses 
butter,  83-84,  128,  133 
butterflies,  186,  187 
cables,  148-149 
cacao,  173 

camels,  195,  196,  197,  198 
candles,  73,  74 
canning,  133 


canoes,  45-46,  98,  104,  105 
caravan,  197 
carrots,  127 
cattle 

as  draft  animals,  110,  170 
food  for,  121,  124 
meat  from,  126,  210 
cement,  140 
cheese,  85 
cherries,  127 

chickens,  121,  122,  123,  126, 
128,  132 
China,  175-184 
chocolate,  133,  173,  174 
chop  sticks,  183-184 
chum,  83,  84 
cities,  137-143,  168 
clay,  57-58,  68-69,  101 
cloth  and  clothing 
Chinese,  175,  181 
early  American,  87-95 
Eskimo,  203,  207 
Indian.  15,  24-28 
in  African  desert,  197 
in  Malay  land,  185 
modern  American,  155-159 
coconuts,  173,  186 
cocoons,  180-181 
coffee,  173 

cold  lands,  202-208,  209,  216, 
217 

Columbus,  15,  189 
“common,”  100 
communication 

cable,  148-149 
letters,  50,  51,  64,  106-107, 
114,  127,  144 
radio,  145,  148,  149 
smoke  signals,  50 
telegraph,  148-149 
telephone,  145,  146,  148,  164 
concrete,  140 
cooking 
African,  200 
early  American,  75,  77 
Eskimo,  205 
Indian,  34-36 

modern  American,  133,  145 
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co-operation,  51-52,  106-108, 
159-161,  207-208 
corn,  39-42,  62,  71,  77,  122, 
133,  210 

cotton,  28,  158-159,  175,  181, 
185,  197 

covered  wagons,  110 

cows,  81-82,  113,  118,  125 

cream,  146 

Cuba,  167-174,  225 

dairy,  86,  146;  dairy  farm,  125 

dances,  Indian,  42,  54-56 

dates,  198,  200 

deer  and  deerskin,  15,  24-28, 
34,  71,  75,  76,  204 
department  stores,  155-156, 
158,  159 

desert,  195-196,  224 

directions,  49 

dogs,  33-34,  206 

dolls,  20,  55,  77,  211 

dry  lands,  195-196,  209,  210 

dugouts,  46,  98 

dyes,  27,  92,  159,  181 

earth 

and  sun,  178,  192 
map,  217,  226-227 
shape,  177-178 
eggs,  123,  126,  128 
electric  lights,  120,  145 
elephant,  152,  187 
elevateds,  150 
elevators,  144,  145 
engine,  130 

factories,  143, 157, 170-171 , 191 
farms  and  farming 

Chinese,  179,  182-183 
early  American,  77,  78 
Indian,  39-42 

modern  American,  118-127, 
162 
fibers 

cotton,  158 
flax,  92 

wool,  89,  90,  92 
figs,  173 

fish  and  fishing,  36-37,  71,  76, 
133,  183,  205 
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flax,  92,  112 
food 

Chinese,  183 

early  American,  71,  75-79 
Eskimo,  205 
Indian,  33-44 
in  African  desert,  200 
modern  American,  123-127, 
132-133 

see  corn,  fruits,  meat,  etc. 
Formosa,  177 
freight  cars,  130,  131 
fringe,  26 

fruits,  42,  78,  123,  124,  126, 
127,  128,  132,  172-173,  174, 
186,  198,  210 
furs,  26,  87,  203,  207 
games,  53,  55,  109,  151 
gas,  145 
giraffes,  152 
glass,  101-102 
globe,  228 
goafs,  198,  200 

grains,  198;  see  also  corn,  rice, 
wheat 

grapefruit,  172 
grapes,  127 
Havana,  168,  225 
hay,  121 

hemispheres,  map,  226-227 
honey,  79 

horses,  103-105,  110,  118,  122, 
129 

hot  lands,  168-174,  185-192, 
195-201,  209 
hotels,  106,  138,  168 
houses 
adobe,  23 

apartment,  144-145,  163 
bark,  17,  18-19 
brick,  100-101,  139,  179 
chalet,  12 
Chinese,  11,  179 
Cuban,  168 

early  American,  67-69,  100 
earth,  rocks,  and  wood,  22 
Eskimo,  9,  203-204,  208 
grass,  10,  22 


houses  ( continued) 

Indian,  14-23 
log  cabin,  67-69 
Malayan,  12,  188 
modern  American,  119,  138, 
139,  144-145,  163 
mud,  12,  179,  197 
pueblo,  23 
sod,  23 

South  American,  11 
stone,  139 

tent,  8,  18-19,  21,  22,  23,  197 
tree,  11 

wood,  67-69,  100,  119,  139 
hunting,  32,  33-34,  75-76,  205, 
206 

India,  182 
Indians,  13-64,  71 
insects,  186 
islands,  167,  225 
jungles,  186,  187,  189,  191 
lace,  159 
latex,  190 

leather,  25-26,  69,  87,  88,  107, 
210 

lemons,  172 
letters  and  messages 

early  American,  106-107, 114 
Indian,  50,  51,  64 
modern,  127,  144,  148-149 
libraries,  134,  153 
light 

from  candles,  73,  74 
from  electricity,  120,  145 
from  oil  lamps,  73 
from  the  sun,  178 
from  wood  fires,  18,  73 
linen,  92,  210 
linsey-woolsey,  92 
lions,  152 
log  boats,  46,  98 
log  cabin,  67-69 
loom,  28,  93,  96,  159 
machine,  119,  121,  122,  127 
Malay  land,  185-192 
Manito,  56 
maps,  217,  220-227 
masks,  54,  55 


meat 

cattle,  126,  210 
goats,  200 

pigs,  124,  126,  132,  210 
poultry,  123,  126,  132,  210 
sheep,  124,  210 
wild  animals,  33,  34,  35-36, 
75,  76,  205 

metals,  69,  72,  73,  148 
microphone,  148 
milk,  82,  86,  124,  146,  200 
mixed  farming,  125 
moccasins,  28,  87-88 
molasses,  170 
monkeys,  151,  186 
moose,  28,  34 
museum,  152,  154 
neighborhoods 
city,  143 

early  American,  100-102, 
106-110 
farm,  127 

Indian  village,  15-16 
town,  134-135 
nuts,  42,  43,  173,  186 
oasis,  196-197 
map,  224 
oceans,  167,  176 
oranges,  172,  173,  210 
oxen,  110,  170 
parks,  151 
peaches,  127,  210 
pears,  127,  210 
peas,  78,  127 
pemmican,  35-36,  45 
pigs,  121,  123,  124,  126,  128, 
132 

pillion,  103 

pineapples,  172-173,  174 
pioneers,  110,  117 
plantations 
rubber,  189-192 
sugar,  169-171 
playgrounds,  138,  151 
plows,  122,  123 
plums,  127 
Pony  Express,  107 
potatoes,  78,  127,  128 
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pottery,  57-58,  63 
powwow,  51 
pump,  120 

pumpkins,  41,  71,  78,  127 
rabbits,  33,  34,  75,  76 
races,  217-219 
radio,  145,  148,  149 
railroads,  129-131,  136-137, 
150 

reindeer,  205 
rhinoceros,  187 
rice,  182-183,  188,  210 
“riding  and  tying,”  104 
road  signs,  105 
rubber,  189-192 
saddles,  103,  201 
Sahara,  195 
salt,  197-201 
sampler,  95 
seals,  205 
seasons,  44,  192 
sheep,  89,  112,  118,  124,  156, 
198,  210 
ships,  see  boats 
shoes,  88 
sign  language,  56 
silk,  179-181,  210 
skyscrapers,  140-142 
sleds,  206 

South  America,  11,  189,  191 
spears,  36-37,  64,  205 
spinning,  90-92,  156,  158, 
181 

squash,  41,  71,  78 
squirrels,  34,  76 


INDEX 

stores 

early  American,  102,  103 
market  place,  197-198 
modern,  132-133,  143,  146, 
147,  155-156,  158,  159, 
164 

trading  post,  207 
streetcars,  150,  168 
suburbs,  137 
subways,  150 
sugar 
beet,  171 

cane,  169-171,  174 
maple,  43,  78 
refineries,  171 
sun,  177-178,  192,  209 
telegraph,  148-149 
telephones,  145,  146,  148,  164 
television,  120,  145,  149 
tigers,  152 
tinderbox,  73 

towns,  100,  108,  131,  134-135, 
137 

tractor,  122 
trains,  see  railroads 
transportation 

airplane,  130,  166-168,  174, 
202,  214 

automobile,  118,  127,  128- 
129,  130,  139,  150,  164, 
168,  185,  213 
bicycle,  130,  131 
buggy,  129 
carriage,  129 
cart,  129 


transportation  ( continued ) 
early  American,  97-105,  114 
horse  and  buggy,  129 
Indian,  45-48 

railroad,  129-131,  136-137, 
150 

ships  and  boats,  19,  45-46, 
98,  99,  104-105,  161,  174, 
176-177,  208 
streetcars,  168 
wagon,  129 
traps,  37,  76 
trimming,  26-27,  159 
turkeys,  76,  210 
veal,  126 

vegetables, 39, 42, 44, 62, 71, 77, 
78,  122,  124,  127,  128,  132, 
133,  183,  198,  210 
walrus,  205 
wagon,  129 
wampum,  27 

water,  79,  120,  131,  182,  183, 
186,  195,  196,  209,  210,  211 
weather,  44,  186,  209-210 
weaving,  93-94,  156,  158-159 
well,  120 

wet  lands,  169,  185-192,  209, 
210 

wheat,  77-78, 122, 125, 183, 210 
wolves,  152 

wool,  28,  89-90,  156,  210 
yarn,  90 
zebras,  152 
zones,  216-217 
zoo,  151-152 
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